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Art.  I.  —  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation 
to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  3  vols.  8vo.  London :  1855-57. 

T F  we  had  to  select  for  an  author  a  task  of  unusual  difficulty, 
it  would  be  such  an  one  as  Mr.  Helps  has,  in  his  latest  work, 
chosen  for  himself,  —  to  repeat  a  story  already  often  told  by 
writers  of  high  reputation,  and  with  which  readers  generally 
are,  or  imagine  themselves  to  be,  well  acquainted.  Several 
portions  of  the  ‘  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ’  have, 
indeed,  been  expanded  by  subsequent  historians ;  but  such 
topics  as  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism,  the  Monastic  Orders,  or 
the  Crusades,  are  incidental  parts  of  Gibbon’s  work,  which 
admit  of  being  detached  from  it  and  treated  independently. 
No  similar  privilege  belongs  to  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  Con¬ 
quest  in  America.  The  empires  then  overthrown  did  not  pass, 
like  the  great  empires  of  the  Old  Continent,  into  new  forms,  or 
strike  any  fresh  roots  in  their  native  soil.  No  metempsychosis, 
such  as  that  which  superseded  pagan  Rome  by  Latin  Christ¬ 
ianity,  was  granted  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Aztec  Nebo 
and  the  Peruvian  Bel  stooped  and  bowed  down  at  once  and  for 
ever,  and  with  them  fell  into  cureless  ruin  all  the  budding  and 
all  the  ripening  arts  of  Indian  civilisation.  The  conquerors 
brought  with  them  a  civilisation  too  alien  or  too  strong  to  be 
grafted  on  those  military  or  sacerdotal  despotisms,  and  the  con¬ 
quered  were  either  absorbed  by  the  faith  and  laws  of  their  op¬ 
pressors,  or  fell  back  into  the  savage  state  from  which  their 
native  priests  or  lawgivers  had  raised  them.  Accordingly, 
within  a  century  and  half  after  their  discovery,  the  history  of 
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the  Indian  empires  terminates,  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  rounded 
as  with  a  perpetual  sleep ;  and  what  remains  is  little  more  than 
an  account  of  Spanish  viceroyalties,  of  the  Plate  fleets,  of  Jesuit 
colonies,  of  buccaneers  in  the  17  th  century,  of  flerce  and  fruit¬ 
less  revolutions  in  the  19th.  Mr.  Helps,  therefore,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  rejMiat  not  only  a  thrice-told,  but  also  a  very  brief 
tale,  if  its  duration  be  measured  by  the  terms  of  Asiatic  or 
European  dynasties.  Yet  within  this  period  of  about  one 
hunilred  and  fifty  years  there  lies  a  story  so  extraordinary  and 
so  romantic,  that  it  never  fails  to  interest  even  in  repetition,  and 
to  this  tale  its  latest  narrator  has  given  some  of  the  attractions 
of  novelty  by  his  mode  of  regarding  and  relating  it. 

The  peculiar  drift  and  scope  of  his  work,  diflering  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  his  j)recursors,  will  be  best  stated  in  the 
author’s  own  words.  !Mr.  Helps  informs  the  reader  that  — 

‘  Some  years  ago,  being  much  interested  in  the  general  subject  of 
slavery,  and  engaged  in  writing  upon  it,  I  began  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  modern  slavery.  I  soon  found  that  the  w'orks  commonly 
referred  to  gave  me  no  sufficient  insight  into  this  matter.  Questions, 
moreover,  arose  in  my  mind,  not  immediately  connected  witli  slavery, 
but  bearing  closely  upon  it,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  races 
in  the  New  World.  “  Why,”  said  I  to  myself,  “are  there  none  but 
“  black  men  in  this  island ;  why  are  there  none  but  copper-coloured 
“  men  on  this  line  of  coast ;  how  is  it  that  in  one  town  the  white 
*  population  predominates,  while  in  another  the  aborigines  still  hold 
“  their  ground  ?  There  may  be  a  series  of  historical  events,  which,  if 
“  brought  to  light,  would  solve  all  these  points  ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
“  to  trace  this  out  for  myself.” — Eventually,  however,  I  found  that  I 
was  involved  in  a  large  work,  and  that  there  was  much  to  be  told 
about  the  early  discoveries  and  conquests  in  America,  which  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  its  history  as  hitherto  narrated.  1  am  coiifirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  and  most  learned  men 
that  Spain  has  produced,  whose  office  gave  him  access  to  all  the 
colonial  records  of  that  country.*  He  justly  remarks,  that  the  his¬ 
torians  of  New  Spain  neglected  to  treat  of  that  which  was  the  great 
result  of  all  the  political  transactions  they  narrated.  He  alludes  to 
the  subject  of  encomiendas.  I  have  unconsciously,  as  far  as  his  re¬ 
mark  is  concerned  (for  I  did  not  meet  with  it  until  I  had  matured 
my  own  plan),  been  endeavouring  to  write  a  history  that  should  not 
be  liable  to  this  censure.  To  bring  before  the  reader  not  conquest 
only,  but  the  results  of  conquest  —  the  mode  of  colonial  government 
which  ultimately  prevailed  —  the  extirpation  of  native  races  —  the 
introduction  of  other  races  —  the  growth  of  slavery,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  encomiendas,  on  which  all  Indian  society  depended — has 
been  the  object  of  this  history.’ 


*  Antonio  de  Leon  Pinelo,  Relator  del  Consejo  de  las  Indias. 
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Here,  theu,  under  the  surface  of  a  field  marked  by  many 
previous  footsteps,  lies  more  than  one  vein  of  virgin  ore,  afford¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  new  history  of  the  ‘  Spanish  Con- 
‘  quest  in  America.’  Any  motive,  indeed,  rather  than  a  spirit 
of  emulation  prompts  the  author  to  enter  the  lists  with  such 
writers  as  Robertson,  Prescott,  and  Washington  Irving.  They 
have  described  the  conquest:  IMr.  Helps  aims  at  exploring 
and  explaining  its  results.  They  hold  by  right  of  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  the  epic  side  of  this  romantic  story ;  he  has  chosen  its 
practical  aspects.  The  modest  and  thoughtful  essayist  has  not 
swelled  into  an  ambitious  clironicler,  but  has  been  led  to  the 
subject  by  his  previous  studies  and  the  customary  bent  of  his 
thoughts.  Whoever  has  read  !Mr.  Helps’s  ‘  Essays  ’  on  various 
themes,  —  and  few  recent  works  have  been  more  generally 
read,  —  knows  that  his  sympathies  are  not  with  the  ordinary 
matters  of  history,  —  kings  and  ministers,  courts  and  cabals, 
selfish  war  ending  in  selfish  peace,  —  so  much  as  with  the  social 
institutions  which,  according  to  their  nature,  render  nations 
wise  and  prosperous,  or  foolish  and  unfortunate.  Whatever 
tends  to  open  avenues  to  labour,  to  make  our  houses  healthy, 
or  to  adjust  the  b^ance  between  those  who  have  and  those 
who  need,  is  the  farrago  lihelli  of  nearly  all  Mr.  Helps’s 
prose  writings,  and  is  as  conspicuous  in  his  latest  as  in  his 
earliest  work.  This  bent,  indeed,  towards  the  practically  use¬ 
ful  has  prompted  him  to  re-write  the  story  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  For  of  this  transcendent  episode  in  European  history 
there  are  aspects  which  still  cast  an  influence  malign  or  benefi¬ 
cent  on  present  times.  With  the  discovery  of  the  New  Conti¬ 
nent  began  the  colonial  system  of  Europe,  began  slavery  under 
forms  unknown  to  the  Old  World,  and  consequently  began 
provisions,  theories,  and  traditions  of  government  already  old, 
and  some  of  them  decrei)id,  which  nevertheless  exert  no  slight 
influence  upon  the  world  of  to-day.  For,  not  to  seek  further 
for  examples,  are  not  the  two  greatest  nations  of  Europe,  — 
France  in  her  costly  military  conquest  of  Algeria,  England  in  the 
torrid  and  the  south-temperate  zones, — each  at  this  moment  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  colonial  experiment  on  the  grandest  scale,  the  success 
or  failure  of  which  is  fraught  with  momentous  consequences  to 
millions  yet  to  be  bom  ?  On  the  other  hand,  at  a  time  when 
the  *  imperial  master  of  the  fur-clad  Russ  ’  is  doing  his  best  to 
abolish  serfage,  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic  is,  and  will 
long  continue  to  be,  agitated  by  the  problems  of  slavery  and 
abolition,  the  issues  of  \vhich  may  determine  the  future  union 
and  prosperity  of  her  members.  Policy  and  humanity,  the  dif¬ 
fusion  and  separation  of  races,  are  alike  involved  in  the  inquiries 
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•which  form  the  staple  of  jMr.  Helps’s  work ;  and  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  eourse  of  Spain  three  hundred  years  ago,  through  a 
then  untried  and  trackless  field,  will  afford  useful  lessons  to 
those  who  govern  or  those  who  colonise  in  the  present  ce’’  iry. 

It  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  variety  of  subj  em¬ 
braced  in  this  work,  that  !Mr.  Helps’s  narrative  moves  on  .ar/eu 
rather  than  on  direct  lines.  So  long  as  Mexico  and  Per.  vere 
an  historian’s  principal  themes,  the  succession  of  the  story  was 
pretty  nearly  that  of  time,  since  the  great  achievement  of 
Cortez  was  almost  contemi>orary  with  the  opening  of  Pizarro’s 
career.  But  if  the  course  of  war,  like  that  of  the  cannon-ball, 
be  straight,  the  movements  of  government  and  colonisation  are 
often  oblique,  and,  proceeding  from  various  centres,  can  only 
be  included  in  different  circles.  Mr.  Helps  has  warned  his 
reader  of  the  inevitable  shifting  of  his  scenes. 

‘  The  story,’  he  says,  and  he  repeats,  ‘  does  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
told  in  any  one  conquest,  or  in  any  one  discovery.  It  sometimes 
lies  wholly  in  the  New  World,  sometimes  wholly  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  It  depends  at  one  time  on  some  powerful  minister;  at 
another,  upon  some  resolute  conqueror.  It  follows  the  course  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  the  day,  and  now  rises  up  in  one  colony,  now  in 
another ;  its  direction  not  being  governed  by  the  relative  importance 
of  the  colonies.  Guatemala,  for  instance,  a  country  of  which  we 
have  heard  but  little  in  Europe,  becomes,  at  one  period,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  field  for  investigation  in  a  general  history  of  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  in  America.  A  number  of  remarkable  men  happen  to  be  in 
Guatemala  at  the  same  time.  Their  proceedings  give  the  most  apt 
illustration  of  their  theories  respecting  slavery,  colonisation,  and 
colonial  government.  Hence  Guatemala  becomes,  for  several  years, 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  narrative,  as  the  Pearl  Coast  had  been 
at  a  former  period.’ 

Our  limits  prohibit  us  from  following  many  of  the  devious 
lines  of  the  Conquest;  but  we  shall  so  far  tread  in  the  author’s 
steps  as  to  regard  what  have  been  hitherto  episodes  in  the  subject, 
as  not  less  important,  and  occasionally  even  more  so,  than  the 
records  of  the  politic  or  brutal  violence  which  respectively  cast 
down  the  thrones  of  Montezuma  and  Atahualpa.  It  would  be 
an  ill  compliment  to  our  readers  to  suppose  them  ignorant  of 
what  Robertson  and  Prescott  have  so  well  told :  and  after  a  few 
remarks  on  the  degree  of  civilisation  attained  by  Mexico  and 
Peru,  we  shall  direct  attention  to  such  provinces  as  best  illustrate 
the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  or  the  character  and  institutions  of 
the  Indians.  The  historical  features  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  are 
as  generally  known  as  those  of  Ca:sar  and  Alexander,  and  the 
military  and  sacerdotal  systems  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas 
have  been  described  as  often  as  the  priestly  government  of  Egypt, 
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or  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Xot  so  familiar, 
however,  are  the  causes  of  the  rapid  decay  of  those  systems  after 
their  contact  with  Europeans.  In  the  volumes  before  us  we  are 
told  more  clearly  than  in  earlier  narratives  of  the  same  events, 
how  the  natives  were  absorbed  or  exterminated  by  their  con¬ 
querors.  We  are  let  more  into  the  secret  structure  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  for  which  neither  Greek  nor  Homan  colonies,  nor 
the  migration  of  northern  or  eastern  races,  afforded  any  pre¬ 
cedent.  We  read  in  them  of  the  birth  of  novel  forms  of 
slavery,  of  new  divisions  of  labour,  of  new  objects  of  enterprise, 
of  the  strange  entanglement  of  European  with  Indian  politics, 
of  the  yet  stranger  connexion  of  American  with  African  des¬ 
tinies.  These  are  questions  which  Mr.  Helps  treats  on  a  more 
extended  and  minute  scale  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
which  are  more  instructive  than  the  fortunes  of  war  or  the  fall 
of  empires. 

AVe  must  first,  however,  say  a  few  words  upon  the  author’s 
mode  of  narrating,  for  this  is,  in  some  respects,  as  peculiar  as 
the  subject  of  his  work.  To  his  narrative  we  cannot  always 
give  the  praise  which  is  so  justly  due  to  the  extent  and  origin¬ 
ality  of  his  researches  and  to  his  humane  and  philosophic  spirit. 
To  his  style,  indeed,  we  have  seldom  any  objections  to  make, 
beyond  such  as  may  arise  from  the  defect  we  are  about  to 
notice.  His  diction  might  now  and  then  be  more  concise. 
But  it  is  generally  strong  and  lucid,  often  highly  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  free  from  barbaiisms  of  foreign  extraction  or  collo¬ 
quialisms  of  home  growth.  From  few  recent  works.  Indeed, 
could  we  extract  more  striking  passages  or  more  delightful 
episodes ;  from  none  sounder  iwlitical  or  philosophical  reflections. 
But  Mr.  Helps  too  frequently  confounds,  in  our  opinion,  the 
provinces  of  the  essayist  and  the  historian,  and  transports  the 
reader  abruptly  from  the  strange  and  gorgeous  panorama  of  the 
Indian  tropics  to  the  comfortable  library  or  picturesque  rambles 
of  ‘  Friends  in  Council.’ 

We  care  little  for  the  dignity  of  history,  and  rejoice  that  the 
measured  pace  of  the  historians  of  the  last  century  is  no  longer 
deemed  proper  to  narration.  Still,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  a 
narrative  is  a  picture  from  which  the  artist  himself  should 
stand  aloof.  In  histories,  like  those  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
or  Clarendon,  it  is  allowable  for  the  writer  to  present  himself 
occasionally,  since  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the 
events,  his  presence  in  his  own  pages  may  impart  to  them  a  livelier 
interest.  But  in  every  instance  where  time  and  space  present 
insurmountable  barriers  to  audience  and  vision,  the  historian, 
having  once  introduced  himself  in  his  title-page  and  preface,  has. 
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we  think,  no  business  on  the  scene.  ]SIr.  Helps  is  evklently 
himself  of  a  different  opinion,  since  he  so  frequently  comes 
before  the  curtain  as  choixis:  has  his  asides,  surmises,  and  sug¬ 
gestions;  whispers  comfort  to  Las  Casas,  so  long  entered  upon 
his  reward,  or  good  advice  to  Ferdinand,  three  hundred  years 
too  late.  jNIany  of  these  confidential  passages  are  eminently 
wise  and  to  the  purpose:  but  they  trouble  the  stream;  they 
dissolve  the  vision;  they  are  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
story.  They  recall  us  from  Columbus  ou  the  deck  watching  the 
island  night-fires;  from  Cortez  gazing  from  the  height  of  Ista- 
palapa  upon  the ‘city  of  Montezume;’  from  Pizarro  climbing 
the  platforms  of  the  Andes;  from  the  portals  and  vistas  of  so 
many  ‘  perilous  seas  and  fairy  lands,’  to  the  sober  certainty  of 
London  cries;  or,  if  we  arc  luckily  beyond  the  hubbub  of  the 
streets,  to  the  commonplace  facts  of  wheat  crops,  turnips,  and 
poachers.  This  we  regard  as  the  principal  blemish  in  a  work 
otherwise  of  rare  excellence.  Let  IVIr.  Helps  now'  and  then 
retrench  his  periods,  and  banish  for  the  nonce  Ellesmere  and 
Milverton,  and  we  shall  then  unhesitatingly  pronounce  his  style 
equal  to  his  theme  and  all  its  wondrous  issues. 

We  should,  however,  be  very  unjust  to  !Mr.  Helps  did  we 
not  recognise  in  his  pages  higher  virtues  than  the  mere  art  of 
narrative.  He  is  a  most  conscientious  w'riter,  never  reluctant 
to  confess  ignorance  where  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained,  nor 
sparing  any  pains  to  obtain  it.  The  peculiar  character  of  his 
woi'k  involved  him  in  researches  lying  far  apart  from  the  direct 
track  of  his  predecessors,  and  led  him  to  seek  out  and  consult 
documents  hitherto  either  unsuspected  or  imperfectly  examined. 
To  extract  from  heaps  of  chaff  a  few  grains  of  wheat,  in  which 
some  fact  lay  hidden  relating  to  the  Spanish  government 
or  the  native  institutions  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  or  the  Pearl 
Coast,  he  has  waded  through  many  a  portly  volume  and  con¬ 
sulted  many  a  rare  manuscript.  The  authorities  for  American 
history  are  not  catalogued  in  the  Bodleian  or  the  British  Museum 
alone.  They  have  long  slumbered  in  the  gloom  of  Spanish 
libraries  amid  avenues  of  folios  or  in  chests  filled  with  yellow 
parchment-rolls,  such  as  Oldys  would  have  kissed  with  rever¬ 
ence.  To  compose  these  volumes,  much  travel  by  land  and  by 
water,  much  scrutiny  of  rare  book-lists,  much  delving  in  the 
dark,  have  been  undergone;  and  we  who  have  the  benefit  of  these 
opima  spolia  gratefully  record  our  debt  to  the  vigilant  and  vera¬ 
cious  collector  of  them. 

The  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  which 
have  occupied  hitherto  the  front  rank,  retain  in  the  present 
narrative  also  a  just  precedence ;  for  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
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and  the  adventures  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  can  never  be  consigned 
to  the  back-ground.  What  Indian  civilisation  could  effect 
without  extraneous  aid  was  displayed  by  Mexico  and  Peru  at 
the  moment  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  them;  what  was 
W'anting  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
was  supplied  by  the  superior  science  and  undefeated  energy  of 
the  Genoese  mariner.  In  Mr.  Helps’s  pages  these  great  events 
in  the  history  of  the  globe  are  not,  as  formerly,  isolated,  but 
represented  with  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  them. 
Of  his  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Conquest  the 
most  important  is  the  new  light  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  Spanish  government  of  these  dependencies,  and  upon  the 
history  of  the  races  which,  owning  neither  the  Aztec  nor  the 
Inca  Emperor  for  their  sovereign,  were  working  out,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  either,  their  own  political  and  social  history. 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Robertson’s  that  if  the  Spa¬ 
nish  government  would  throw  open  to  investigation  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  Indian  history,  in  his  time  jealously  secluded,  much 
might  be  found  in  them  to  vindicate  the  Spanish  nation  from 
the  charges  of  rapacity  and  cruelty,  with  which,  since  the 
Conquest,  all  Europe  has  rung.  So  far  as  regards  the  govern¬ 
ment  his  surmise  has  been  remarkably  verified,  and  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  affirm  that,  amid  many  errors  and  omissions, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  their  successors  meant  well,  and 
often  acted  well,  towards  their  Indian  subjects.  That  their  in¬ 
structions  were  often  disregarded,  and  occasionally  Inappropriate 
to  the  case  contemplated,  was  perhaps  unavoidable,  since  they 
could  not  see  their  measures  carried  out,  were  at  the  mercy 
of  interested  reporters,  were  deluded  by  religious  prejudices, 
and  even  baffled  by  time  and  space.  A  precej)t  signed  at 
Burgos  or  Seville  in  one  year,  might  not  reach  the  Ame¬ 
rican  viceroys  until  the  next,  and  very  likely  after  its  arrival 
would  not  come  into  operation  at  all.  In  the  interim,  the  tribe 
on  whose  behalf  a  command  to  be  just  or  merciful  had  been 
registered,  might  very  possibly  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  swept  from  the  earth  by  plague,  famine,  or  in¬ 
exorable  labour.  Still  the  intention  of  the  government  is  on 
record,  and  is  creditable  to  its  authors,  especially  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  general  feelings  of  Europe  in  "»»neral  and  of  Spain  in 
particular,  at  that  epoch,  towards  those  who  were  conquered 
by  arms  or  those  who  were  not  included  in  the  pale  of  the 
Church. 

Of  the  general  readiness  of  the  Spanish  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  security  and  to  hear  the  petitions  of  the  Indians, 
we  shall  speak  presently.  But  before  doing  so,  we  must  briefly 
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glance  at  some  circumstances  which  !Mr.  Helps  has  omitted  to 
notice  —  first,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  and,  secondly,  its  impact 
with  Indian  civilisation  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  progress. 
The  Conquest  was  so  remarkably  modified  by  both,  that  we 
shall  perhaps  need  no  apology  for  the  digression. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  New  World  was  thrown  open  to 
him,  had  not  only  inherited  from  his  fathers  a  deep  hatred 
of  infidels  and  a  strong  desire  to  convert  them  by  the  sword, 
but  was  actually  engaged  in  a  truceless  war  with  the  !Moors 
of  Omnada.  It  is  no  insignificant  fact,  that  the  first  articles 
between  the  Crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  and  Columbus 
w’ere  signed  in  the  camp  at  Santa  Fe,  a  few  months  only 
before  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  triumphantly  ou  the 
last  citadel  of  the  infidels.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  there 
Avere  the  accumulated  prejudices  of  centuries;  on  the  other,  the 
fierce  anticipations  of  victory ;  and  both  combined  to  render 
the  Spaniard  of  that  day  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  unbe¬ 
lievers.  The  force  of  these  prejudices,  even  if  they  are  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  chronicles  of  Spain,  is  attested  by  its  popular  ballads. 
In  these  rude  but  vigorous  effusions  the  most  famous  soldier  is 
he  who  has  slain  single-handed  most  of  the  followers  of  ^la- 
hound,  the  most  Christian  knight  he  who  has  baptized  most 
infidels  in  extremis,  having  the  running  brook  for  a  font,  and 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  for  a  cross.  The  time  had  long  gone 
by  since  Paynim  and  Christian  warriors  had  fought  side  by 
side,  eaten  from  the  same  trencher,  and  drunk  from  the  same 
cup,  or,  if  opposed  to  each  other,  had  met  and  parted  in  the 
spirit  of  Fcrrail  and  Sacripante  in  Ariosto.  As  the  Spanish 
border  extended  further  southward,  and  the  Moorish  frontiers  con¬ 
tracted  themselves,  a  fiercer  spirit  was  infused  into  the  contest. 
Territorial  were  exchanged  for  religious  Avars :  the  banners  of 
the  Church  Avere  reared  beside  those  of  the  Three  Castles  and 
St.  James :  churchmen  put  off  the  alb  and  coavI,  and  put  ou  helm 
and  hauberk ;  and  Avhen  ecclesiastics  mingle  in  camps  or  coun¬ 
cils,  Avar  seldom  assumes  or  long  retains  its  milder  forms. 
Supernatural  aid  Avas  called  in  to  nerve  the  arm  of  flesh. 
IMiracles  were  of  ordinary  occurrence :  dreams  and  visions 
revealed  the  avIU  of*  Heaven.  In  this  school  of  superstition 
the  Spaniard  became  an  apt  pupil.  He  was  taught,  perhaps  he 
Avas  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  enemy  Avhom  he  encountered  in 
the  field  Avas  also  the  foe  of  heaven,  and  he  fought  at  Seville  and 
Granada  as  Godfrey  and  Coeur  de  Lion  had  fought  at  Antioch 
and  Acre. 

To  the  Spaniard,  thus  nurtured  at  home,  a  new  race  of 
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infidels  was  suddenly  presented  abroad.  It  was  the  peculiar 
infelicity  of  both  the  conquerors  and  their  subjects  in  the  New 
World,  that  they  were  brought  in  contact  just  at  the  close  of 
a  long  war  of  religions.  A  few  years  later,  the  billows  of  strife 
would  have  subsided  in  Spain,  and  the  power  of  the  Aztec  mon- 
archs  would  have  been  as  well  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  as  it  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lake.  The  con¬ 
quest  would  have  been  more  difficult,  but  it  would  also  have 
been  more  salutary  for  the  invaders,  since,  if  longer  delayed, 
it  would  have  more  nearly  resembled  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
English  race  north  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  But  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  fresh  from  the  Moorish  wars,  born  and  bred  up  in  the 
heat  of  an  eager  fray,  and  diverted  by  no  peaceful  occupation 
from  the  love  of  adventure,  might  argue  plausibly  enough  in 
the  following  strain: — *If  the  Moors  whom  we  have  just  cast 
‘  forth  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  how  much  rather  these 
‘  paynims  of  the  West  I  If  they  who  worshipped  one  God,  and 
‘  admitted  Abraham  and  Moses  to  be  prophets,  were  lawful 
‘  captives  of  our  bow  and  spear,  shall  not  these  worshippers  of 
‘  stocks  and  stones,  these  offerers  of  human  victims  to  ^loloch, 

‘  they  and  their  gory  priests,  be  given  into  our  hands  like  horses 
*  and  mules  ?  ’  Such,  if  not  the  language,  were  the  sentiments  of 
men  bred  in  religious  wars,  taught  to  believe  in  the  exclusive 
privileges  and  unbounded  authority  of  the  Church,  and  further 
inflamed  by  the  prospect  of  endless  wealth  and  adventure. 

Again,  we  may  gather  from  Mr.  Helps’s  pages  what  was  the 
composition  of  a  Spanish  colony  at  this  juncture.  It  was  not, 
like  a  Greek  colony,  complete  and  compact  in  all  its  members, 
bearing  forth  its  gods,  its  traditions,  and  its  households.  It  was 
not,  like  a  Roman  colony,  a  camp  removed  to  the  frontiers,  or 
to  the  waste  lands  of  the  state,  retaining  its  military  subordina¬ 
tion,  and  resuming  its  old  agricultural  habits ;  neither  was  it 
such  a  migration  as  the  Helvetians  projected  in  Cajsar’s  age, 
and  as  so  many  German  tribes  accomplished  afterwards, — the 
removal  of  an  entire  people,  with  its  flocks  and  herds,  from  an 
unthankful  to  a  promising  soil.  The  home  government,  indeed, 
chose  for  captains  and  magistrates  men  who  seemed  well  suited 
to  their  office,  and  who  were  often  punctual  and  high-principled 
in  the  discharge  of  it.  And  with  just  and  able  civilians,  there 
went  humane  and  pious  ecclesiastics,  who  proved  almost  invari¬ 
ably  true  shepherds  to  their  Indian  flocks.  But  neither  wise, 
nor  temperate,  nor  self-sacrificing  men  alone  composed  these  ex¬ 
peditions.  Spain  swarmed  with  men  trained  in  camps,  and 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  police.  To  the  vessels  which 
periodically  left  Palos  or  Cadiz,  there  flocked  men  to  whom 
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neither  the  ■world  nor  the  world’s  law  was  friendly ;  prodigals 
cast  forth  from  home ;  debtors  flying  from  their  creditors ;  men 
just  delivered  from  one  gaol  and  ripe  for  another.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  adventurers  whom  greed  of  gold,  or  sudden  ac¬ 
quisition  of  power,  would  render  fierce  as  wolves,  and  insatiable 
as  vultures.  With  them  hied  forth  to  seek  fortune  men  of  low 
origin  and  hard-handed,  who  had  felt  the  gripe  of  poverty  and 
perhaps  the  insolence  of  office  at  home,  and  were  therefore  the 
less  able  to  employ  wealth  prudently,  or  exercise  authority  well. 
Of  this  class  were  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  the  greater  number 
of  their  followers ;  and  how  they  demeaned  themselves  in  office, 
is  it  not  written  in  the  blood  and  tears  of  Peru  ? 

But  although  there  were  especial  causes  in  the  Spanish  cha¬ 
racter  for  the  fanaticism  and  rapacity  which  marked  every  step 
of  their  conquest,  we  cannot  affirm  that  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances  other  European  colonists  would  have  been 
less  eager  for  gain  or  more  discreet  in  the  exercise  of  authority. 
Mr.  Helps  mentions  a  settlement  of  Germans  who  in  their 
avarice  and  ferocity  out-Heroded  Herod ;  nor  have  we  ourselves 
as  a  nation  much  to  boast  of  in  our  dealings  with  the  Red  Men. 
The  Dutch  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  English  Puritans  in 
Massachusetts  too  often  preferred,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
sons  of  the  soil,  the  sword  of  Gideon  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
David.  But  at  the  moment  of  the  conquest,  and  until  the  civi¬ 
lisation  of  the  Indians  had  vanished  like  a  dream,  the  Spaniards 
were,  of  all  the  existing  nations  of  Europe,  the  least  adapted  by 
their  previous  habits  to  temper  justice  with  mercy  or  authority 
with  prudence  in  the  administration  of  their  new  possessions. 

Although  Mr.  Helps,  in  a  measure  beyond  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  has  shown  that  in  the  regions  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards  many  partially  civilised  states  existed  independent  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  yet  these  empires  were  at  the  time,  and  will 
always  remain,  the  great  centres  and  representatives  of  Indian 
civilisation.  Much  there  was  in  that  civilisation  which  excited 
the  wonder  and  applause  of  the  Europeans  who  beheld  it, 
whether  they  were,  like  Columbus,  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  time,  or,  like  Bernal  Diaz,  rude  blunt  soldiers ;  and  much, 
too,  there  is  to  excite  our  admiration  now,  so  many  centuries 
after  its  extinction.  Its  superiority  in  some  respects  to  the 
material  civilisation  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  —  the 
high  roads,  the  architecture,  and  police  of  the  cities,  and  their 
strict  sanitary  regulations — its  inferiority  in  others,  are  not  less 
remarkable.  Yet,  perhaps,  even  more  extraordinary  than  this 
contrast  is  the  resemblance  between  the  political  and  social 
systems  of  the  Indian  Empires  with  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
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in  the  old  continent.  In  one  most  important  particular,  indeed, 
the  elder  states  were  in  advance  of  the  American  communities ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  Avith  the  chemistry 
of  metals,  with  the  horse  and  the  war  chariot.  Mr.  Helps  has 
justly  observed  that  if  a  statue  had  been  erected  to  the  con¬ 
queror  of  the  Indians,  the  horse  might  have  challenged  a  pedes¬ 
tal  for  itself,  since  not  even  the  terrible  artillery  of  the  white 
man  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  natives  as  this  his  four-footed 
auxiliary.  The  possession  of  such  adjuncts  of  war  as  iron  and 
cavalry  by  the  Indians  must  have  entirely  altered  the  course  of 
the  Spanish  invasion,  even  if  they  had  not  defeated  it.  But 
even  for  Assyria  and  Egypt,  European  civilisation  proved  too 
strong,  and  a  handful  of  Greek  or  Alacedonian  hoplites  curbed 
the  ])rlde  and  finally  laid  low  the  throne  of  the  Great  King. 
Mr.  Ilelps,  who  has  depicted  in  such  true  and  lively  colours  the 
aspect  of  the  Indian  empires  at  the  moment  of  the  conquest, 
has,  however,  scarcely  noticed  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
Babylon,  Memphis,  or  Thebes.  That  resemblance  is  too  re¬ 
markable,  both  in  its  probable  causes  and  its  known  features,  to 
be  jiassed  over  in  silence,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  it,  we  again 
crave  the  indulgence  of  a  brief  digression  from  his  pages. 

In  his  ninth  book  Mr.  Helps  has  described  ‘an  imaginary 
‘  voyage,’  in  order  to  set  before  his  readers  the  aspect  of  Central 
America  before  the  foot  of  the  stranger  was  impressed  on  its 
shores.  Perhaps  the  chapter  is  too  much  of  a  fancy  portrait 
for  the  rigour  of  history,  but  it  is  so  replete  Avith  various  learn¬ 
ing,  and  so  beautifully  sketched,  that  Ave  accept  it  as  readily 
as  if  the  vision  Avere  real.  In  our  turn  Ave  claim  a  similar 
privilege,  stipulating  for  the  purpose  in  vicAV  that  Ave  may  trans¬ 
port  ourselves  to  the  old  continent  some  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  lead  our  ‘  imaginary  voyager  ’  to  the  seats  of  the  most 
ancient  civilisation  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  then,  and  just  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  descent  of  Cyrus  on  the  Lesser  Asia  first  involved  the 
politics  of  Asia  Avith  those  of  Europe,  the  pastoral  tribes  of  West¬ 
ern  Asia  had  established  themselves  in  an  enormous  plain  watered 
by  one  broad  river,  and  by  many  tributary  streams.  The  city 
which  they  built  there  Avas  in  its  regular  and  stately  architecture 
a  great  advance  on  the  primitive  nomade  camp  of  Nineveh  on 
the  Tigris,  although  in  the  amplitude  of  its  parks  and  squares 
it  still  retained  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  city  of  herdsmen. 
The  vast  area  was  enclosed  by  walls  so  broad  and  lofty  that  they 
seemed  to  be  less  the  work  of  men’s  hands  than  a  group  of  hills 
rising  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plain.  Broad  highways 
mounted  on  brick  terraces,  and  carried  o\'er  the  numerous  streams 
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on  brick  bridges,  connected  tbe  city  with  its  zones  of  subject 
provinces,  and  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  watcher  on  its 
towers  marked  the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  returning  or  de¬ 
parting  multitudes,  of  caravans  from  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis, 
or  strings  of  camels  from  Arabia  or  Egypt.  Within  the  gates 
the  tokens  of  power,  enterprise,  and  wealth  were  not  less  con¬ 
spicuous.  One  third  of  the  wide  enclosure  was  occupied  by  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun,  the  palace  of  his  earthly  representative, 
the  king,  and  the  habitations  of  his  appointed  ministers.  Another 
third  was  assigned  to  the  military  and  civil  uses  of  the  nation, 
to  barracks,  to  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  resounded  with 
the  tramp  of  soldiers,  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw,  and 
the  hum  of  revolving  wheels.  The  remaining  portion  was  laid 
out  in  parks  and  gardens  [)lanted  with  trees  foreign  to  the  soil, 
and  tenanted  by  rare  animals  and  birds  imported  from  the  forests 
of  Bactria  or  the  Punjaub.  It  was  once  the  second,  it  had  be¬ 
come  the  first  of  the  capitals  of  Assyria,  and  it  had  risen  on  the 
fall  of  an  empire  little  less  ample  and  powerful  than  itself. 

jNIr.  Helps  has  justly  entitled  Mexico  the  Babylon  of  the  West, 
and  from  his  pages  we  shall  now  glean  a  few'  points  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Assyrian  and  the  Aztec  metropolis.  Like 
their  Asiatic  prototypes,  the  Mexicans  had  supplanted  an  cider, 
and,  to  judge  by  its  colossal  structures,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
race.  By  its  roads  and  canals  their  capital  received  into  its  heart 
the  tribute  of  the  entire  basin  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  was  rapidly 
planting  its  banners  or  its  colonies  from  the  sea  of  the  south  to 
the  great  eastern  waters.  Its  principal  temple  was  dedicated  to 
the  god  of  war,  but  he  had  probably  deposed  a  more  beneficent 
deity,  who,  like  the  sun,  w'as  content  with  offerings  of  fruits  and 
flowers ;  and  on  the  altars  both  of  the  Assyrian  Bel  and  of  the 
Aztec  Tezeatlipuk  burned  perpetual  fire.  Mexico  also  was  a 
sacred  city.  Its  king  was  the  visible  image  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  its  priests  were  astronomers  and  necromancers,  nor 
would  their  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  nice  mea¬ 
surement  of  time,  or  their  skill  and  progress  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  have  been  disdained  by  their  Chaldean  elder  brothers. 
The  sacred  centres  of  the  throne  and  the  hierarchy  were  enclosed 
by  many  circles  of  military  nobles,  differing  from  one  another  in 
glory,  yet  all  alike  the  slaves  of  the  emperor  and  the  priesthood. 
The  nobles  engrossed  the  duties  of  war,  and  the  toils  or  rewards 
of  civil  office.  Thralls  of  the  crown,  they  were  the  lords  of  the 
people,  who  bowed  contentedly  under  the  yoke  wliich  they 
inherited,  and  did  not  sigh  for  liberties  they  had  never  known. 

The  people  of  Mexico  are  much  more  interesting  than  its 
emperors  or  priests,  and  though  the  arrogant  conquerors  scarcely 
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deign  to  mention  them,  we  may  infer  from  their  occasional  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  city  what  were  the  pursuits  and  character  of 
its  inhabitants.  A  market-place  is  the  best  family  picture 
of  a  city ;  and  nothing  in  Mexico  seems  to  have  surprised  the 
Spaniards,  even  those  who  had  served  in  Italy  and  the  East, 
more  than  the  great  square  where  every  kind  of  merchandise 
was  offered  for  sale.  ‘  They  said  that  a  market-place  so  skil- 
‘  fully  laid  out,  so  large,  so  well  managed,  and  so  full  of  people, 

‘  they  had  never  seen.’  Mr.  Helps  thus  describes  it: — 

‘  In  this  vast  area  each  kind  of  merchandise  had  its  own  quarter, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any  kind  which  was  not  to  be 
seen  there.  To  begin  wdth  the  noblest  and  the  most  shameful  mer¬ 
chandise,  namely,  that  of  human  beings,  there  were  as  many  to  be 
found  as  the  negroes  whom  the  Portuguese  bring  from  Guinea.  Tlien 
every  kind  of  eatable,  every  form  of  dress,  medicines,  perfumes,  un¬ 
guents,  furniture,  fruit,  wrought  gold  and  silver,  lead,  tin,  brass,  and 
copper,  adorned  the  porticoes,  and  allured  the  passer-by.  Paper, 
that  great  material  of  civilisation,  was  to  be  obtained  in  this  won¬ 
derful  emporium ;  also  every  kind  of  earthenware,  salt,  wood,  tobacco, 
razors  made  of  obsidian,  dressed  and  undressed  skins,  cotton  of  all 
colours  in  skeins,  painters’  colours,  building  materials,  and  manure  ; 
wine,  honey,  w’ax,  charcoal,  and  little  dogs.  Convenience  was  well 
considered ;  porters  were  to  be  hired,  and  refreshments  to  be  obtained. 
One  curious  thing,  which  Cortez  noticed,  was  “  that  every  com- 
“  modity  w'as  sold  by  number  or  by  measure,  and  not  by  weight.” 

‘  With  regard  to  the  regulations  under  which  this  vast  bazaar  was 
held,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  that  point 
of  civilisation,  where  fraud  is  frequent  in  the  sale  of  goods ;  but,  su¬ 
perior  even  to  ourselves  in  this  day,  they  had  a  counterpoise  in  a 
body  of  officers  called  judges,  who  sat  in  a  court-house  on  the  spot, 
and  before  whom  all  causes  and  matters  relating  to  the  market  were 
tried.  There  were  also  officers  who  went  continually  about  the 
market-place,  watching  what  was  sold,  and  the  measures  which  were 
used.  When  they  found  a  false  one,  they  broke  it.  This  market 
was  so  much  frequented,  that  the  busy  hum  of  all  the  buying  and 
selling  might  be  heard  for  a  league  off.’ 

On  reading  that  every  thing  was  to  be  had  in  the  Mexican 
market  which  men  can  desire,  except,  as  our  author  drily  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  bills  of  exchange,  newspapers,  and  books,’  we  are 
tempted  to  exclaim,  *  what  need  these  outlaws  conquerors  should 
‘  have  ?’  and  our  admiration  at  such  marks  of  civilisation  in  a  na¬ 
tion  comparatively  of  yesterday  is  heightened  as  we  learn  that  her 
gardens  were  as  rich  as  those  of  Damascus ;  her  canals  as  po¬ 
pulous  with  boats  as  those  of  V enicc :  that  she  was  supplied  with 
water  by  a  double  aqueduct  raised  on  masonry,  and  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  the  Marcian  aqueduct  of  Kome ;  and  that  her  streets 
and  causeways  were  kept  scrupulously  clean,  while  a  regular 
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police  watched  over  the  security  and  the  morals  of  her  in¬ 
habitants.  AVell  might  the  Spaniard,  accustomed  to  the  narrow 
lanes  and  puny  squares  of  his  Gothic  cities,  and  whose  highest 
conceptions  of  an  im])erial  capital  at  the  time  w’ere  realised  in 
Granada,  find  no  parallel,  except  in  the  dreams  of  romance,  for 
the  city  of  Montezuma. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  a  second  comparison  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  The  scene  now  shifts  to  a  narrower 
plain  than  that  of  Babylon,  terminated  on  the  eastern  horizon 
by  bluff  cliffs  of  i)orphyry,  and  westward  by  limestone  terraces, 
and  nearly  bisected  by  a  river  even  more  majestic  than  the 
Euphrates.  Intense  life  is  here  clasped  in  the  embrace  of 
barren  death,  since  the  cultivated  land  is  immediately  bor¬ 
dered  by  wastes  of  sand  and  rock.  But  wherever  irrigation 
extends  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  and  far  inland  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  level  ground  is  radiated  by  canals,  covered  with 
abundant  crops  of  corn  and  leguminous  plants,  or  studded  with 
temples,  palaces,  barracks,  and  warehouses,  and  all  the  em¬ 
blems  of  a  warlike  and  commercial  people.  The  river  itself,  the 
great  highway  of  the  kingdom,  is  covered  with  innumerable 
vessels  from  the  raft  of  reeds  to  the  hundred-oared  baris,  and 
com|)elled  to  flow  between  quays  and  wharfs  built  of  the  red 
granite  of  Syene.  Less  lofty  than  the  porticoes,  obelisks,  or 
avenues  of  statues  among  which  it  grew,  yet  taller  than  any  other 
tree  of  the  Libyan  forest,  the  palm  tree,  *  like  the  mast  of  some 
‘  great  ammiral,’  rears  its  heavy  plumage  over  field  and  garden, 
or  reflects  itself  in  lucid  tanks  and  pools.  And  within  this 
city,  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  is  neither  rest  nor  idleness  from 
dawn  to  sunset.  Its  factories  supply  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Syria, 
and  the  southern  isles  of  the  Egean  with  the  fine  linen,  the  em¬ 
broidered  armour,  and  the  delicately  carved  jewels  of  Egypt ;  its 
armies  or  its  merchants  move  incessantly  to  and  fro  between  the 
great  haven  of  Adule,  between  *  Merde,  Nilotic  isle,’  to  Sais 
beside  the  great  northern  waters,  and  to  the  fane  of  Ammon  in 
the  Libyan  waste.  No  man  was  idle  in  Thebes,  even  child¬ 
hood  had  its  appointed  task :  but  no  one  could  alter  or  improve 
his  condition  in  the  working  world.  The  son  of  a  priest  was 
devoted  from  his  birth  to  priestly  ministrations ;  the  offspring 
of  a  soldier  must  become  a  soldier  himself :  the  mason  and  the 
carpenter  could  neither  enter  another  guild,  nor  be  inventive  in 
his  own  art,  for  a  rigid  system  of  castes  prescribed  his  functions 
in  life  before  he  drew  vital  breath.  The  lot  of  an  Egyptian 
king  may  have  been  more  externally  splendid  than  that  of  a 
hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water,  yet  it  can  hardly  have 
been  less  irksome  to  a  liberal  or  active  mind.  For  to  the  king. 
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as  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  his  speech,  gestures,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  even  his  diet,  at  least  in  public,  were  prescribed  by 
laws  as  immutable  as  the  rocks  in  which  he  was  destined  to  be 
entombed.  The  civilisation  of  Egypt  was  the  triumph  of  sacer¬ 
dotal  power  over  the  natural  impulses  of  mankind. 

It  was  repeated  and  rivalled  in  a  land  which,  at  the  time 
when  Rameses  the  Third  led  his  armies  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxinc,  was  probably  peopled  only  by  those  hideous  and  gigantic 
broods  which  have  preceded  man  on  the  globe.  What  corre¬ 
sponding  circumstances  may  have  led  the  ancestors  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  and  those  of  the  Incas  to  nearly  the  same  theory  of  go¬ 
vernment,  we  shall  consider  presently;  but  the  similarity  of  the 
institutions  which  they  respectively  founded,  is  most  remark¬ 
able.  As  in  Egypt  the  lands  were  divided  among  the  priests, 
including  the  priest-king,  the  soldiers,  and  the  husbandmen; 
so  in  Peru  it  was  parcelled  between  the  sun,  the  Inca,  and  the 
people.  In  Egypt  the  yearly  inundations  of  the  river  made 
necessary  an  annual  re-distribution  of  the  land :  in  Peru,  with¬ 
out  a  like  pretext,  the  practice  was  the  same.  ‘  Every  Peru- 
‘  vian,’  says  the  historian,  ‘  received  yearly  his  share  of  land, 

‘  which  depended  upon  the  number  of  his  family.  The  chiefs 
‘  and  rulers  received  lai^er  portions.’  In  the  division  of  the 
jHiople,  Egypt,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  surpassed  in  rigour  by 
Peru.  On  the  theory  that  the  Inca,  as  priest-king,  was  the 
representative  of  the  sun,  that  is,  of  the  world’s  creator  and 
monarch,  every  institution  was  so  devised  as  to  secure  for  him 
nearly  unlimited  obedience  from  his  subjects. 

‘  The  whole  country,’  says  jNIr.  Helps,  ‘  under  their  dominion  was 
ruled  with  the  strictness  of  a  Roman  army.  There  were  decurions 
(the  word  reminds  us  of  a  very  similar  system  in  Latium),  each  of 
whom  ruled  over  ten  men ;  ten  of  these  decurions  and  their  men 
were  under  a  centurion ;  ten  centurions  and  their  men  obeyed  another 
otlicial  chief ;  and  ten  of  these  chiefs,  with  those  under  their  com¬ 
mand,  formed  a  department  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler.  In  the 
several  handicrafts  the  son  succeeded  the  father.’ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  similarity 
between  the  early  civilisation  of  Western  Asia  and  Africa  and 
that  of  Mexico  and  Peru — such  as  the  feeding  of  the  people  from 
public  granaries,  the  taxes  paid  in  labour  and  in  produce,  the 
colossal  temples  and  pyramids,  and  all  the  signs  of  the  many 
existing  for  the  one.  It  will  be  more  instructive,  however,  to 
mark  the  physical  or  moral  causes  of  this  resemblance,  as  well 
as  the  moment  at  which  the  political  system  of  the  Red  Man 
encountered  the  arms  and  arts  of  the  White. 

First,  then,  in  all  these  regions,  the  climate,  though  hot,  was 
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not  enervating,  and  though  the  soil  demanded  labour,  it  amply 
rewarded  it.  Food,  therefore,  was  easily  obtained,  and, abun¬ 
dance  was,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  a  dense  population.  But 
food  was  the  only  urgent  necessity  of  life;  a  single  garment 
was  clothing  enough,  and,  unless  for  culinary  purposes,  firing 
was  seldom  needed.  Much  of  the  labourer’s  time,  accordingly, 
would  have  been  at  his  own  disposal  had  not  the  state  stepped 
in  to  exact  it  for  public  works,  and  the  grand  scale  on  which 
these  were  executed,  implying  at  once  the  cheapness  of  food 
and  labour,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Again,  in  all  these 
instances  it  is  manifest  that  individual  action  was  nearly,  if  not 
wholly^  sacrificed  to  the  corporate  interest  of  the  state.  Now  a 
state  which  rules  by  civil  edicts  alone  has  a  comparatively  slight 
hold  on  its  members.  For  limiting  the  will  of  man,  so  that 
myriads  shall  walk  in  the  track  of  one,  or  of  one  privileged 
order,  from  generation  to  generation,  there  is  needed  a  power 
stronger  than  decemviral  Ten  Tables,  or  even  than  Draconian 
codes.  That  power  exists  in  religion  or  superstition  alone,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt, 
civilisation  rested  on  a  basis  of  sacerdotal  despotism,  which  for¬ 
bade  change,  and  inculcated  obedience  as  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  human  duty.  That  Indian  civilisation  was  arrested 
before  it  began  to  decay,  while  that  of  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  accomplished  its  full  term,  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
feebler  organisation  of  the  Indian  race,  but  still  more  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  confronted  earlier  with  the  might  of 
Europe.  For  if  under  comparatively  peaceful  treatment  the 
Red  Man  in  North  America  has  nearly  vanished  before  the 
Pale  Faces,  and  if  with  scarcely  inferior  muniments  of  war 
neither  Egypt  nor  Assyria  could  strive  long  with  the  phalanxes 
or  the  legions  of  Europe,  the  races  of  Central  America,  vvith 
their  slight  armour  and  their  rude  weapons,  had  small  chance 
against  men  locked  in  steel  and  wielding  such  instruments  ns 
the  lance,  the  sword,  and  the  matchlock.  It  was  truly,  in  all 
respects,  impar  congressus ;  for  ^lexico  and  Peru  w'ere  then 
starting  in  the  race,  and  unconsciously  repeating  the  exhausted 
processes  of  the  eastern  world,  while  their  conquerors  inherited 
not  only  the  civilisation  which  sprang  from  the  Church,  but 
that  also  which  was  transmitted  from  the  arts  of  Greece,  the 
laws  of  Rome,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  nations. 

We  have  anticipated  Mr.  Helps’s  narrative  in  surveying  thus 
early  the  political  systems  of  the  two  great  Indian  empires ; 
but  we  now  return  to  those  important  chapters  of  his  work 
in  which  he  examines  the  character  and  policy  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  miseries  of  the 
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Indians  were  owing  rather  to  the  colonists,  than  to  any  neglect, 
or  even  any  signal  errors,  on  the  part  of  the  home  government. 
That  the  humane  and  pious  Isabella  was  always  in  intention  the 
benefactress  of  the  oppressed;  and,  when  not  misled  by  her 
spiritual  directors,  wisely  careful  for  their  weal,  has  never  been 
doubted.  But  equal  credit  for  moderation  has  not  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  more  worldly-minded  partner  of  her  bed  and 
throne.  Without  formally  defending  him,  Mr.  Helps  exhibits 
Ferdinand  in  an  unusually  favourable  light,  and  disperses 
some  prejudices  as  to  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  Spanish 
council  chamber4  and  the  inaccessibility  of  Spanish  kings. 
That  Isabella  and  her  consort  were  at  times  deceived  by  imper¬ 
fect  reports,  by  interested  representations,  by  the  novelty  of  the 
circumstances,  and  even  by  their  own  political  or  religious 
prejudices,  was  merely  ‘  a  condition  twin-born  with  their  great- 
‘  ness;’  but  that  they  were  open  to  petitions,  and  were  not 
even  offended  by  honest  rebukes,  will  appear  from  the  following 
abridgment  of  scenes  in  council,  or  minutes  of  consultation  on 
Indian  affairs,  as  reported  in  Mr.  Helps’s  pages. 

Immediately  after  the  first  return  of  Columbus,  and  before 
the  echoes  from  his  triumph  had  died  away,  the  prosaic 
business  of  framing  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  islands 
was  begun.  One  or  two  clauses  in  the  instructions  given  to 
him  reflect  the  piety  and  humanity  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns. 
The  admiral  was  ‘  ordered  to  labour  in  all  possible  ways  to 
‘  bring  the  dwellers  in  the  Indies  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
‘  Catholic  Faith.’  He  and  ‘all  the  armada’  are  charged  to 
deal  ‘lovingly’  with  the  Indians,  and  to  ‘honour’  them  much; 
and  if  by  chance  any  persons  should  treat  them  ill,  the  admiral 
has  full  powers  to  chastise  such  evil  doers.  England  bears,  or  at 
least  deserves  of  late  years  to  bear,  a  fair  reputation  for  dealing 
justly  and  considerately  with  the  coloured  subjects  of  her  realm ; 
yet  we  doubt  whether  more  humane  instructions  than  these, 
which  were  signed  in  1493,  have  ever  issued  from  Leaden- 
hall  Street  or  Downing  Street. 

In  the  following  year  a  despatch  was  received  from  Columbus, 
which  still  further  elicited  these  honourable  sentiments.  In 
this  paper  he  treads,  for  the  first  time,  upon  dangerous  ground 
— ‘  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso’ — the  question  of  slavery.  He 
had  sent  home  from  the  Cannibal  Islands  as  slaves  certain  In¬ 
dians,  and  suggests  that  they  should  be  baptized  and  taught  Cas¬ 
tilian,  so  that  they  might  act  as  interpreters  to  the  missionaries. 
The  admiral  argues  that,  in  the  first  place,  these  men’s  souls  will 
be  saved,  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  and  his  company  will  gain 
much  credit  from  the  islanders  generally  by  their  capture  of 
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these  fierce  people,  the  common  enemies  of  peace.  ‘  Such  ar- 
‘  guments,’  Mr.  Helps  remarks,  ‘  must  be  allowed  to  have  much 
‘  force  in  them  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  many  of  those 
‘persons  who,  in  these  days,  are  the  strongest  opponents  of 
‘  slavery,  would  then  have  had  that  perception  of  the  impending 
‘  danger  of  its  introduction  which  Los  Reyes — Ferdinand  and 
‘  Isabella — seem  to  have  entertained.  The  sovereigns  suggested 
‘  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  try  to  convert  these  “  eaters 
‘  “  of  strange  flesh  ”  at  home,  and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  with 
‘  the  other  Indians.’ 

Columbus,  indeed,  proposed  to  deal  very  summarily  with  these 
cannibals,  regarding  them  as  so  much  live  stock,  to  be  caught 
and  penned  when  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  colony.  Of  his 
general  humanity  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  there  is  of  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  Las  Casas.  Yet  the  one  proposed  to 
treat  some  of  his  tawny  brethren  like  a  drove  of  forest-ponies, 
and  the  other  suggested,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  the  proposal  that 
negroes  might  be  brought  over  the  sea  to  relieve  the  over-tasked 
and  vanishing  Indians.  Such  inconsistency  in  these  *  constant, 

‘  loving,  and  noble  natures  ’  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Columbus,  in  his  earlier  years,  had  been  on  the  African 
coast  and  seen  negroes  brought  to  market,  but  without  any  of  the 
horrors  of  the  later  slave-trade  or  of  ‘  the  middle  passage;’  while 
Las  Casas  had  often  beheld  w’ell  fed  and  richly  liveried  negroes 
among  the  attendants  of  gre.at  houses,  and  pitiable  only  because 
they  were  chattels  and  not  free  persons.  The  ill  they  looked 
upon  had  few  or  none  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  evil; 
the  ill  they  unconsciously  devised,  or  authorised  for  generations 
to  come,  presented  to  their  mind’s  eye  none  of  its  hideous 
features.  Yet,  even  without  any  beacon  to  guide  them,  the 
masters  were  in  this  instance  more  wary  than  the  servants,  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  wrote  in  reply,  ‘  As  regards  this  matter, 
‘  it  is  suspended  for  the  present,  until  there  come  some  other 
‘  way  of  doing  it  there,  and  let  the  admiral  write  what  he  thinks 
*  of  this.’ 

"NV e  should  borrow  too  liberally  from  Mr.  Helps’s  pages  were 
we  to  cite  from  them  more  proofs  of  the  considerate  humanity 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs  under  the  novel  circumstances  of  the 
time.  Yet,  before  we  exhibit  instance  little  less  striking  of 
the  moderation  of  the  Spanish  government  generally,  as  evinced 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  temptations  to  deal  more  harshly 
with  their  new-found  subjects  which  equally  beset  Columbus 
and  Ferdinand.  Isabella’s  motives  to  err  in  this  matter 
were  of  a  different  kind.  She  was  sometimes  led  to  think  by 
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her  confessors  that  it  was  her  bounden  duty  ‘  to  compel  ’  the 
Indians  ‘  to  come  in  ’  to  Christ’s  fold :  but  not  *  all  the  gold  under 
‘  the  coldd  Moone  ’  would  have  led  her  to  consent  to  enslave 
them  for  earthly  ends.  On  the  admiral’s  side,  then,  there  was  a 
promise  to  be  kept,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  ever  eluding  his 
grasp.  The  slaves,  the  feathers,  the  peltry,  the  rare  animals, 
even  the  gold,  which  he  forwarded  to  Spain  as  the  first  fruits 
of  his  enterprise,  were  small  compensation  for  the  cost  of  his 
expedition,  or  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  his  colonies  in  the 
islands.  In  short,  Castile  and  Arragon  were  both  out  of  pocket 
by  the  discovery,  and  the  inconvenience  was  the  greater  because 
the  wars  with  the  Moors  had  brought  their  exchequer  very 
low.  Ferdinand,  in  some  things  a  hard  man,  was  much  too  wary 
a  king  to  tax  his  people  without  their  own  assent  first  had  and 
obtained  in  the  parliaments  of  Arragon,  and  it  W’as  reserved 
for  sovereigns  backed  by  German  and  Flemish  regiments,  to 
enable  the  Court  of  Spain  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  absolute 
power.  Ferdinand,  accordingly,  was  in  1494  a  poorer  man, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  estate  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  ac¬ 
quired,  audit  is  the  privilege  of  poverty  to  murmur.  But  when 
Columbus  urged  his  suit  under  the  walls  of  Granada,  one  main 
argument  for  granting  him  license  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the 
ocean  had  been  that  by  sailing  westward  he  must  reach  the  land 
of  Ophir  and  the  seat  of  Cathaian  Khan.  The  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  the  consenting  voice  of  antiquity,  the  journals 
of  the  most  recent  travellers,  alike  agreed  in  describing  the 
East  as  the  land  of  gold,  gems,  and  spices,  and  the  admiral  had 
promised  to  endow  Spain  with  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind. 
Here,  then,  was  a  discrepancy  between  promise  and  performance, 
which  rendered  Columbus  and  his  noble  and  approved  good 
masters  alike  dissatisfied. 

Nor,  as  time  went  on,  was  this  the  worst.  Columbus’s  de¬ 
spatches  were  not  the  only  reports  from  the  Indies  received 
and  noted  by  the  king.  Many  were  the  adventurers  who  had 
gone  out  for  wool  and  returned  shorn.  Many  who  did  not 
return  sent  home  piteous  accounts  of  their  toils  and  trials  in  the 
fallacious  Land  of  Promise,  and  laid  on  the  admiral’s  shoulders 
the  blame  of  their  own  reckless  conduct  or  insane  hopes.  In  a 
very  diftcrent  sense  from  the  early  Christians,  many  of  them  had 
sold  all  that  they  had  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Mammon.  Some 
the  voyage  alone  had  rendered  paupers ;  others  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  barter  the  poor  residue  of  their  fortunes  for  food  and 
shelter ;  even  the  wealthier  among  them  found  that  the  vine¬ 
yard  or  oliveyard  which  they  had  sold  in  Castile  had  been  a 
better  possession  than  a  barren  estate  in  Hispaniola,  with  the 
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mines  far  off,  and  with  hostile  natives  on  all  sides  of  them. 
Again,  the  mass  of  the  adventurers  had  in  them  something  ot 
Ancient  Pistol’s  vein,  ‘  base  is  the  slave  that  pays  ’  or  digs:  the 
Hidalgo  went  out  to  receive  money  and  to  receive  garments, 
not  to  toil  in  the  maize  field  for  his  dinner,  or  to  descend 
into  the  womb  of  earth  for  money  to  pay  for  it.  A  perfect 
storm  of  remonstrance,  a  Jeremiad  of  intolerable  w'oes  and 
wrongs,  passed  into  Spain  with  every  vessel  from  the  West,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  alien  Genoese  were  not  backward  in  sounding 
these  complaints  in  the  ears  of  both  King  and  Council. 

Ferdinand  was  disappointed,  perhaps  he  was  alarmed,  and  at 
times  in  his  heart  of  hearts  may  have  wished  that  his  good 
brother  of  Portugal  had  borne,  as  he  might,  having  had  the 
first  offer,  the  burden  of  the  adventure.  Yet  neither  hopes  un¬ 
fulfilled  nor  awakened  fears  rendered  him  systematically  cruel, 
or  often  unjust  to  the  Indians.  We  must  now  advert  to  an¬ 
other  circumstance  as  creditable  to  himself  and  his  government, — 
his  accessibility  to  petitioners,  and  his  readiness  to  hear  with 
his  own  ears  the  truth.  The  affability  of  the  Spanish  monarchs 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  may,  perhaps,  sound 
strangely  to  those  who  have  studied  the  later  history  of  the 
recluse  Philip  II.  and  his  superstitious  and  feeble  successors. 
But  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  petitioners  often 
found  royalty  as  easy  of  approach  as  if  kings  had  really,  like  the 
judges  of  Israel,  ‘  done  justice  in  the  gate.’ 

A  short  prefiice,  however,  is  necessary,  for  the  instance  we 
projK)se  to  select  of  Ferdinand’s  willingness  to  hear  all  men,  and 
to  do  them  right,  when  heard.  We  have  chosen  this  example 
from  several  others  which  the  volumes  before  us  would  furnish 
because  of  the  balance  of  forces  brought  to  act  upon  the  king. 
On  the  one  hand,  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  sent  specially  from 
the  Indies  with  a  complaint  from  the  colonists,  and  backed  by 
high  interest  at  court :  on  the  other  was  a  poor  friendless 
Dominican  monk,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  represent  a  few 
feeble  brethren,  and  to  lay  before  his  sovereign  the  wrongs  of 
those  whose  only  champion  he  was.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
king  rejected  the  jretition  of  the  strong  man,  and  cheered  the 
humble  man  with  new  hopes. 

Foremost  in  all  good  works  to  the  Indians  were  the  Do¬ 
minican  monks  during  the  period  of  unsettlement  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  discovery.  The  order  which  in  Europe  principally 
recruited  the  ranks  of  the  Inquisition,  and  whose  founder  had, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  hounded  on  the  persecutors  of  the 
Vaudois,  was  equally  remarkable  in  the  New  World  for  its 
tenderness  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  heathen.  But 
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the  histoi'y  of  the  world  has  sometimes  exhibited  similar  ex¬ 
amples  of  fanaticism  coupled  with  mercy,  of  the  hardest  rock 
imbedding  the  freshest  stream.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
Dominlcjins  was  in  Hispaniola,  where  they  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observing  the  evils  with  which  they  were  to  wrestle. 
To  the  Indians  these  good  men  must  have  presented  a  most  per¬ 
plexing  aspect.  They  were  white  men ;  they  had  come  from 
beyond  the  great  waters :  they  spoke  like  their  brethren  of  the 
duties  of  obeying  a  Great  Chief  in  the  East,  and  of  casting  away 
the  idols  of  their  forefathers.  But  they  coveted  neither  gold 
nor  land :  their  diet  was  maize-bread  and  herbs :  they  drank 
of  the  running  brook :  and  they  neither  did  nor  imagined  evil  to 
any  man.  It  was  soon  evident  to  the  Dominicans  that  all  their 
labours  in  conversion  would  be  in  vain,  unless  they  could  arrest 
the  depopulation  of  the  island,  or  gain  the  ears  of  the  natives  by 
gentler  arts  than  those  of  the  colonists.  To  the  Indians  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  hitherto  expounded  wore  the  aspect  of  a  calamity 
more  intolerable  than  pestilence  or  famine,  nor  had  their  priests 
ever  told  them  of  demons  so  malignant,  or  prophesied  woes  so 
appalling,  as  were  the  men  who  oppressed  them  and  the  woes 
they  endured.  Against  the  wrongs  they  daily  witnessed  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  the  good  fathers’  only  weapon. 
Men  had  trembled  of  yore,  and  might  be  made  to  tremble  again, 
when  they  heard  of  judgment  to  come.  But  Felix  did  not  now 
tremble  before  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  the  settlers  complained 
loudly  of  the  interference  of  the  Dominicans,  enlisted  against 
them  their  rivals  the  Franciscans,  and  sent  home  an  agent  of 
that  order  to  lay  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  their  com¬ 
plaints  against  these  meddling  preachers.  The  Franciscan 
agent  had  long  the  best  of  the  dispute ;  but  Mr.  Helps  shall 
relate  how  it  fared  with  the  representative  of  the  Dominicans 
and  the  wrongs  of  India. 

The  preacher  who  had  troubled  the  waters,  *  Brother  Antonio 
‘  Montesino,’  was  the  deputy  of  his  order  to  Spain. 

‘"When  the  letters  from  the  authorities  of  St.  Domingo,  complaining 
of  the  contumacious  conduct  of  the  Dominicans,  reached  the  king,  he 
sent  for  the  head  of  their  order  in  Spain,  and  made  much  complaint 
to  him  of  the  scandal  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  colony  by 
this  preaching.  Not  long  afterwards  came  the  agents  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parties  themselves :  Father  Antonio  on  behalf  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  Father  Alonzo  de  Espinal  on  behalf  of  the  colonists.  The  latter 
was  well  received  by  people  in  authority,  had  free  access  to  the  king, 
and  was  much  favoured  by  him.  Father  Antonio,  on  the  contrary, 
was  little  befriended,  found  the  doors  of  the  presence-chamber  gene¬ 
rally  closed  against  him,  and  the  ushers  very  peremptory.  At  last, 
one  day,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  persuade  some  porter  or 
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door*keeper  to  admit  him,  he  watched  an  opportunity,  while  the 
porter  was  speaking  to  some  one  else,  made  a  bold  rush  at  the  door, 
and  found  himself  at  once  in  the  royal  presence.  The  king  spoke 
kindly  to  him ;  and  in  reply  to  his  request  to  be  heard,  answered 
thus:  “  Say,  Father,  what  you  will.”  Father  Antonio,  accordingly, 
produced  his  papers,  and  began  to  make  his  statement.  The  king 
having  heard  it  all,  declared  he  would  give  orders  for  the  matter  to 
be  looked  to  immediately,  and  with  diligence.’ 

The  king  was  true  to  his  word  ;  the  papers  of  Antonio  were 
promptly  referred  to  a  Junta,  formed  partly  of  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  council,  and  partly  of  unofficial  persons,  prin¬ 
cipally  theologians.  The  result  of  their  consultations  was,  that 
fresh  rules,  commonly  known  as  *  the  Laws  of  Burgos,’  were 
drawn  up  for  the  better  regulation  of  Indian  affairs.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  space  for  an  examination  of  them.  The  Junta,  in 
Mr.  Helps’s  opinion,  showed  no  great  sagacity  in  dealing  with 
the  matter ;  yet  if  the  laws  were  based  upon  their  report,  they 
were  about  as  sensible  a  committee  as  ordinarily  deals  with 
foreign  affuu's,  and  certainly  cannot  be  reproached  with  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  the  objects  of  the  petition.  One  clause  of  the  Laws  of 
Burgos  would  do  credit  to  a  committee  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  at  the  present  moment.  It  declared  that  — 

‘  The  Indians  were  free  men ;  that  they  ought  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Cliristian  faith ;  that  they  might  be  ordered  to  work,  but  so  that 
their  working  should  not  hinder  their  conversion,  and  should  be  such 
as  they  could  endure ;  that  they  should  have  cottages  and  lands  of 
their  own,  and  time  to  work  for  themselves;  that  they  should  be 
made  to  hold  communication  with  the  Christians ;  and  that  they 
should  receive  wages,  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  clothes  and  furniture 
for  their  cottages.’ 

Not  the  least  remarkable  issue  of  this  business  was,  that  the 
Dominican  converted  th^  Franciscan  envoy  to  his  own  humane 
sentiments.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Helps  has  vindi¬ 
cated  the  Spanish  authorities  at  home  from  the  charge  or  the 
suspicion  of  negligence  or  inhumanity,  and  that  he  has  shown 
them  to  have  been  as  wise  and  well-meaning  in  their  generation 
as  any  eontempoi-ary  sovereigns  or  councils,  perhaps  even,  on 
the  whole,  as  any  which  have  since  been  occupied  with  colonial 
affairs. 

But  we  have  already  said  that  in  the  government  of  their  de¬ 
pendencies  the  Spanish  Council  of  India  had  absolutely  no  prece¬ 
dents  to  guide  them.  The  Western  Continent  was  scarcely  a 
greater  novelty  to  Europe  than  was  the  subject  of  colonial 
government  to  kings  and  their  advisers.  How  to  make  the 
best  and  the  most  of  such  acquisitions  as  the  Canadas,  Aus- 
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tralia,  or  Algeria,  is  even  now  an  unsettled  question,  when 
there  is  the  light  of  so  long  experience,  and  the  lesson  of  so 
many  errors  to  guide  or  warn  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  But 
in  the  fifteenth  and  the  following  century,  not  only  was  there 
blank  ignorance  at  first  to  deal  with,  but  endless  confusion 
also,  arising  from  two  causes, — the  distance  of  the  colonies  from 
Spain,  aggravated  by  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation,  and  the 
perpetual  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  By  the  time 
evidence  had  been  weighed,  ex  parte  statements  balanced,  and  a 
code  of  rules  drawn  up  for  the  direction  of  governors,  the  scene 
had  shifted ;  the  districts  for  which  those  rules  were  intended 
were  depopulated ;  provinces  to  w’hich  they  were  inapplicable 
had  been  annexed ;  and  tvhen  the  new  governor,  his  assistants 
and  judges,  had  reached  Cuba  or  Hispaniola,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  across  the  Atlantic  for  fresh  instructions, 
and  meanwhile  the  settlers  were  suffered  to  do  that  which  was 
right  in  their  own  eyes.  Moreover,  rules  presume  subjects 
capable  of  understanding  or  willing  to  obey  them.  But  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  earlier  colonists  of  the  Spanish  Indies 
were  men  not  inclined  to  obedience  at  home,  and  not  likely  to 
learn  it  abroad.  Younger  sons,  the  scapegraces  of  the  family, 
unjust  serving-men,  fugitives  and  outlaws,  on  whom  the  eye  of 
alcaldes  and  alguazils  was  fixed,  rushed  to  America  as  to  a  land 
of  promise,  where  they  might  redeem  the  time  in  their  own 
way,  without  risk  of  the  halter  or  the  galleys.  On  such 
worthies  the  decrees  of  a  Junta,  even  with  the  royal  seal  at¬ 
tached,  would  be  about  as  effective  as  the  eighth  command¬ 
ment  on  a  schooner  of  pirates.  Xor  was  there  any  obvious 
mode  of  reducing  them  to  order,  since  unless  they  accepted  a 
repartimiento,  it  was  useless  to  go  into  the  bush  after  them 
with  a  warrant.  Such  men  were  more  likely  to  govern  others, 
than  to  be  themselves  amenable  to  order. 

Nor  when  the  home -government  selected  and  sent  out  with 
authority  men  of  an  opposite  stamp  to  these  artificers  of 
their  own  fortunes,  did  it  at  all  follow  that  the  Council’s 
instructions  would  be  obeyed.  If  ever  governor  went  out 
to  his  province  well  admonished  of  his  duties,  it  was  Nicholas 
de  Ovando,  in  the  year  1502.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  their  selection  of  him.  He  was 
well  known  to  them,  having  been  chosen  by  the  queen  as 
one  of  the  companions  for  her  eldest  son.  Prince  John.  As 
Commendador  Mayor  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara,  he  had  been 
conspicuous  for  humility,  ‘  never  allowing  himself  to  be  ad- 

*  dressed  by  the  title  of  “  Lordship,”  which  belonged  to  that 

*  office.’  He  was  generally  reputed  ‘  a  friend  to  justice,  an 
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‘  honourable  person  both  in  words  and  deeds,  and  held  all  ava- 
‘  rice  and  covetousness  in  much  aversion.’  Here,  then,  his 
sovereigns  may  fairly  have  thought,  was  a  safe  man  to  retrieve 
mistakes,  to  set  matters  right  for  the  time  to  come.  For  the 
general  instructions  to  Ovando,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Helps’s  summary 
of  them ;  ’out  we  must,  in  consideration  of  the  sequel,  under¬ 
line  one  especially  insisted  upon  by  Isabella,  the  ever-heedful 
benefactress  of  the  Indians.  ‘  All  the  Indians  in  Hispaniola,’ 
so  ran  the  precept,  ‘  should  be  free  from  servitude,  and  be  un- 
‘  molested  by  any  one,  and  should  live  as  free  vassals,  governed 
‘  and  protected  by  justice,  as  were  the  vassals  of  Castile.’  The 
new  governor  found,  on  his  landing,  difficulties  enough  to  tax 
all  his  energies :  the  Indians  were  in  tirms  ;  the  Spaniards  were 
starving ;  the  people  whom  he  brought  with  him  hurried  off  to 
the  mines,  and  hunger  and  disease  speedily  struck  down  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  followers.  In  reducing  the  Spaniards  to  obedience, 
Ovando  displayed  firmness  and  tact;  the  unruly  he  shipped  off 
•  to  their  mother-country,  to  reap  there  such  benefit  as  they 
might  from  a  bad  character ;  the  more  sober  and  manageable 
he  either  endowed,  according  to  his  instructions,  with  lands,  or 
revised  the  holdings  of  such  as  had  previously  received  allot¬ 
ments.  But  his  aspect  towards  the  Indians  was  uniformly 
malign.  The  little  island  of  Saona,  off  the  north-east  point  of 
Hispaniola,  at  first  friendly  and  hospitable  to  the  Spaniards, 
was  driven  into  revolt  by  the  brutal  murder  of  its  cacique. 
He  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  bloodhound,  set  upon  him  while  in 
the  act  of  purveying  bread  for  his  murderers.  War  ‘  of  fire 
‘  and  blood,’  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  time,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Ovando.  Victory  could  not  be  doubtful  in  a  struggle 
between  naked  and  mail-clad  men;  between  weapons  fit  for 
children,  and  matchlocks  supported  by  artiller}%  The  war  be¬ 
came  a  hunt;  prisoners  were  hewn  down  in  batches  of  six 
and  seven  hundred  at  once ;  and  hundreds  of  other  prisoners 
were  turned  adrift,  to  show  the  bleeding  stumps  from  which 
their  hands  had  been  severed.  We  have  not  space,  nor  indeed 
inclination,  to  transcribe  from  Mr.  Helps’s  pages  other  in¬ 
stances  of  Ovando’s  cruelty  to  those  whom  he  had  been  directed 
and  was  sworn  to  protect.  Yet  his  character  is  a  fair  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  general  administration  of  Spanish  governors. 
In  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  who  spoke  of  the  ‘good  days 
‘of  Ovando’  long  after  he  had  quitted  the  island,  he  was  a 
model  governor.  He  had  no  private  vices,  he  did  not  enrich 
himself,  and  what  he  saved  or  acquired  during  his  term  of 
office,  he  left  behind  him  for  charitable  purposes.  Las  Casas 
said  truly  of  him,  that  ‘  he  was  a  man  fit  to  govern,  but  not 
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‘  Indians.’  He  who  was  so  faithful  to  his  king,  committed  in 
Xaragua  the  foulest  treachery ;  he  who  would  not  suffer  one 
Spaniard  to  oppress  or  defraud  his  brother,  scrupled  not  to 
sweep  the  Lucayan  islands  for  slaves,  or  to  fill  the  land  of  Hi- 
guey  with  halt  and  maimed.  ‘  He  gave  up,’  says  Mr.  Helps, 

‘  the  weak  to  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  and  as  these  op- 

*  pressed  ones  died  away,  he  collected  the  survivors  again,  like 
‘  a  pack  of  cards,  and  dealt  them  out  anew  to  those  he  favoured, 

*  thus  mingling  folly  with  cruelty,  till  nature  pronounced  against 
‘  his  government  by  its  desolation.’ 

We  have  taken  Ovando  as  a  genuine  example  of  the  colonial 
governor  in  the  16th  century,  and  leave  our  readers  to  infer 
from  it  the  general  burden  of  the  Spanish  yoke.  For  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  governor  was  a  man  delighting  in 
blood.  He  was  simply  a  hard  man,  doing  his  duty  like  other 
methodical  men,  unconscious  that  he  was  doing  anybody  wrong. 
Such  men  are  ever  dangerous  when  a  weak  race  is  suddenly 
brought  into  contact  with  a  strong  one.  To  produce  order  they 
create  solitude ;  and  their  cunningly  devised  systems  for  build¬ 
ing  up  usually  end  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  Ovando  was  simply  in 
his  wrong  place  in  Hispaniola.  At  home  he  would  have  been 
just  to  his  tenants  and  servants,  and  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers. 

As  the  distinctive  nature  of  Mr.  Helps’s  volumes  consists  in 
the  social  rather  than  the  military  aspect  of  the  conquest,  and  as 
he  has  thrown  more  light  than  any  of  his  predecessors  upon  the 
land  and  labour  system  of  the  early  colonists  of  the  Islands  and 
Terra  Firma,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  dwelling  for  a  few 
moments  upon  the  subject  of  encomiendas  and  repartimientos.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that  with  each  new  discovery  vast 
estates,  with  a  numerous  tenantry,  were,  in  European  phrase, 
thrown  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  the  lords.  These  estates  were 
likely  to  be  profitable  in  two  ways ;  they  would,  it  was  hoped, 
yield  quick  return  of  gold,  and  perhaps,  (for  the  notion  of  the 
land  of  Ophir  was  long  paramount,)  of  gems  and  spices,  not 
less  valuable  than  gold  in  European  markets.  They  must  also 
produce  food,  for  the  mother  country  was  not  only  too  remote  to 
feed  her  emigrant  children,  but  looked  to  be  fed  and  enriched  by 
them.  In  that  western  land,  commerce,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
invaders,  was  not  even  born ;  for  the  towns  they  built  were 
merely  places  of  strength,  and  the  settlers,  even  if  Spain  had 
been  a  manufacturing  country,  were  too  impatient  of  hard  gain 
to  care  for  the  slow  and  precarious  returns  of  trade.  The  most 
profitable  use  of  the  mine  and  the  maize-field  was  accordingly 
the  only  concern  of  the  Spanish  legislators  and  economists.  The 
colonies,  it  was  expected,  would  support  themselves,  and  also 
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pay  tithe  and  toll  into  the  national  exchequer.  The  enco- 
mienda  system  is  believed  to  have  commenced  in  the  year  1496, 
under  the  administration  of  Columbus.  At  first  he  had  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola  a  fixed  cess  or  tribute. 

‘  It  was  thus  arranged.  Every  Indian  above  fourteen  years  old, 
who  was  in  the  province  of  the  mines,  or  near  to  these  provinces,  was 
to  pay  every  three  months  a  little  bell-full  of  gold ;  all  other  persons 
in  the  island  were  to  pay  at  the  same  time  an  arroba  of  cotton 
for  each  person.  Certain  brass  or  copper  tokens  were  made — dif¬ 
ferent  ones  for  each  tribute-time — and  were  given  to  the  Indians 
when  tliey  paid  tribute ;  and  these  tokens  being  worn  about  their 
neck.s,  were  to  show  who  had  paid  tribute.’ 

But  the  assessment  proved  to  be  excessive.  The  islanders, 
children  in  mind,  were  unpunctual ;  they  put  off  the  search  for 
gold  until  the  collectors  came  for  their  quota;  and  Columhus 
w'as  compelled  to  modify  his  demands,  and  in  some  instances 
change  the  nature  of  them.  A  cacique  of  the  Vega  Real  seems 
to  have  furnished  the  hint  for  a  new  arrangement.  He  proposed 
to  establish  a  huge  farm  for  the  growth  of  corn  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bread,  ‘  enough  for  all  Castile,’  on  condition  that  his 
vassals  w'ere  not  to  pay  tribute  in  gold,  as  they  did  not  know 
how  to  collect  it.  His  proposal  was,  indeed,  formally  rejected, 
for  Columbus  knew  well  that  Spain  would  not  be  content  with 
bread  alone;  yet  it  was  virtually  adopted.  For  in  1496  service 
instead  of  tribute  was  demanded  of  certain  Indian  villages.  The 
late  tributaries  were  to  become  adscripti  glebae,  tillers  of  the 
lords’  land,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the 
system  of  repartimientos,  or  encomiendas,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called. 

There  was  no  apparent  injustice  in  this  arrangement.  The 
Spaniards  regarded  the  Indians  as  their  subjects,  and  dealt 
with  them  as  the  Greeks  had  of  old  dealt  with  their  perioeci, 
the  Romans  with  their  provincials,  the  Teutonic  races  with  the 
Romans,  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  seeming  fitness  in  the  arrangement,  since 
each  cacique,  like  the  old  German  principes  in  their  forests, 
had  his  comitatus,  who  wrought  for  him,  and  fought  for  him, 
and  paid  him  a  rude  and  not  illiberal  suit  and  service.  But  in 
operation  the  injustice  was  real,  the  fitness  apparent  only,  and 
the  inconvenience  great.  In  the  Old  World  provision  was  made 
for  the  existence  of  the  colonus,  serf,  or  villein :  he  paid  his 
tithe  or  rent,  or  both  tithe  and  rent,  to  the  lord,  but  when  these 
dues  were  discharged,  his  time  and  the  produce  of  his  labour 
were  his  own.  In  the  Spanish  compact  with  the  Indians  this 
condition  was  omitted :  no  reserve  was  made  for  the  serf;  he 
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might  live  if  he  could,  but  it  was  from  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  his  master’s  table.  If  his  land  were  needed  by  the  white 
man,  it  was  taken ;  if  his  crop  of  maize  were  insufficient,  his 
plot  of  ground  sterile,  or  the  season  unfavourable,  no  allow¬ 
ance  was  made  for  the  defect  And  hitherto  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  simplest  form  only  of  the  encomienda.  At  first 
the  villagers  tilled  their  own  lands  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters.  But  the  Spaniards  were  long  an  unsettled  race, 
shifting  whithersoever  mines,  or  rumours  of  mines,  attracted 
them,  and  then  began  an  unheard-of  arrangement  of  labour. 
It  was  required  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  native  community 
should,  for  certain  periods  of  the  year,  quit  their  homes,  and, 
following  the  track  of  their  restless  owmers,  plant  for  them,  sow 
for  tliem,  gather  the  grains  of  gold  from  the  river-sand,  or  delve 
in  the  mine  for  the  solid  ore.  The  portion  of  labourers  exacted 
from  each  pueblo  or  village  was  called  repartimiento,  the  second 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  originally  implied  only  the  partition 
of  captives  by  the  leader  of  an  expedition  or  by  the  authorities 
sent  out  from  Spain.  "With  this  later  form  of  repartimiento  at¬ 
tached  to  it  the  encomienda  ceases  to  have  any  parallel  in  feu¬ 
dality  or  vassalage,  and  was  indeed  a  peculiar  institution  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  novel  circumstances  in  the  new  world.  Certain 
epochs  may  be  observed  in  the  encomienda  system.  Its  first 
and  least  oppressive  period  has  assignment  of  land  alone :  the 
next,  of  land  with  its  quota  of  labourers ;  the  third,  when  the 
labourers  were  severed  from  the  land,  and  allotted  in  gangs  to 
corporate  bodies  or  individuals.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  were 
made  transferable,  the  system  of  partition  difters  little  from  that 
of  absolute  servitude.  With  regard  to  the  third  form  of  reparti¬ 
tion  Mr.  Helps  puts  the  following  questions :  — 

‘  What  distance  will  these  Indians  be  carried  from  their  homes  ? 
Will  there  be  a  sufficient  number  left  to  provide  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  native  community  ?  How  will  it  be  managed  that  the  repar¬ 
tition  shall  be  fair  ?  for,  if  otherwise,  the  same  Indians  may  be  sent 
over  and  over  again,  and,  in  fact,  be  different  in  no  respect  from 
slaves.  Then,  again,  these  services  are  to  go  for  tribute.  Who  is 
to  assign  the  value  of  the  services  or  the  rate  of  the  tribute  ?  More 
subtle  questions  remain  to  be  considered,  if  not  solved.  Shall  the 
tax  be  a  capitation -tax,  ^  many  pesos  for  each  Indian,  or  a  certain 
sum  for  each  pueblo  ?  If  the  former  is  adopted,  shall  the  women  and 
children  be  liable  ?  Shall  overwork  be  allowed  for,  so  that  the  bands 
of  Indians  may  not  only  work  their  own  taxes,  and  the  taxes  of  their 
little  community,  but  also  bring  back  to  their  friends  and  families 
some  small  peculium 

These  questions  form  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  diffi- 
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culties  which  perplexed  the  Council  of  India  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  On  the  whole,  the  colonial  government  of  Spain  appears 
to  have  committed  very  few  mistakes,  especially  if  we  keep  in 
mind  that  it  really  had  neither  chart  nor  compass  to  guide  its 
deliberations.  More  serious  blunders  have  been  made  by  colo¬ 
nial  Secretaries  and  Boards  in  the  full  light  of  day,  than  these 
lawyers  and  theologians  of  Burgos  or  Toledo  committed  in  the 
dawn.  The  way  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose,  and  they 
generally  chose  it  with  discretion,  and  even  with  kindness,  so 
long  as  they  dealt  simply  with  native  interests.  Unluckily  for 
both  lords  and  serfs,  in  this  case,  the  Spanish  Crown  at  the 
time  was  poor,  and  the  Spanish  nation  was  poor  as  the  Crown, 
since  for  centuries  it  had  considered  the  horse,  cloak,  and  sword 
as  the  tokens  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  the  ledger,  desk, 
and  balance  as  the  badges  of  infidels  and  knaves. 

‘  Poverty,’  says  Mr.  Helps,  truly  and  forcibly,  ‘  is  a  dreadful  con¬ 
queror  ;  and  those  who  arc  likely  to  be  vanquished  should  ever  pray 
— first,  that  their  conquerors  should  be  of  the  same  race  with  them¬ 
selves;  and  next,  that  they  should  come  from  a  rich  and  well-es¬ 
tablished  country,  so  that  their  armies  may  be  accompanied  by  a  good 
commissariat  and  a  heavy  military  chest.’ 

Poverty  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  great  cause 
of  the  destruction  and  desolation  which  followed  the  track  of 
conquest.  It  w'as  poverty  that  sent  forth  its  legions  of  ill-fed, 
ill-paid,  ragged,  indebted,  tln-iftless  men,  who  could  not  afford 
to  be  just  or  merciful.  It  was  poverty  that  made  a  govern¬ 
ment,  generally  anxious  to  do  right,  occasionally  commit  or 
connive  at  wrong,  and  put  its  seal  to  acts  at  which,  in  its  better 
moments,  it  blushed,  and  ineffectually  strove  to  cancel.  Poverty 
at  home,  finally,  made  the  Spaniards  demand  not  only  that 
their  new  possessions  should  be  self-supporting,  but  also  that 
they  should  make  a  handsome  allowance  to  the  mother-country. 

AVe  can  merely  glance  at  the  errors  which,  under  this  un¬ 
toward  influence,  were  committed  by  the  King  or  his  Council 
of  the  Indies.  They  hinted,  among  strict  injunctions  to  use 
kindly  and  convert  the  Indians, — that,  by  w’hatever  means, 
gold  must  be  had.  They  commanded  the  natives  to  be  on 
terms  of  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  ;  they,  not  unnaturally, 
preferring  the  loneliness  of  primeval  forests  to  such  company  as 
that  of  Roldan’s  or  Ovando’s  followers.  They  gave  their  depu¬ 
ties  the  power  of  enforcing  work  and  regulating  wages,  although 
in  the  same  proclamation  they  had  declared  the  Indians  free 
men.  They  omitted  to  define  where  freedom  ended  and  servi¬ 
tude  began  in  the  case  of  the  Indians ;  and  as  vagueness  is  the 
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most  efficient  ally  of  oppression,  that  omission  became  a  useful 
implement  for  bad  governors  or  disobedient  subjects. 

To  the  encomienda  system  may  be  ascribed  the  rapid  depopu¬ 
lation  of  the  islands.  The  frame  of  the  Indian  generally  was 
ill-suited  to  regular  labour,  though  capable  occasionally  of  great 
endurance.  Suddenly  taxed  beyond  his  strength  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  habits,  the  native  of  Hispaniola  dropped,  like  a 
weary  child,  into  the  lap  of  his  ‘  general  mother.’ 

A  substitute  for  the  Indians  he  had  destroyed  was  found  by 
the  Spaniard  in  lands  which  the  trade  in  man  alone  could  have 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  The  destinies  of  the  Black  man 
and  the  Red  seemed,  until  Europe  entwined  them,  to  be  as  ne¬ 
cessarily  apart  from  each  other  as  the  chain  of  Atlas  from  that 
of  the  Andes.  From  the  earliest  ages  Africa  had  been  celebrated 
for  active  inland  commerce,  and  the  narrow  range  of  its  mari¬ 
time  traffic.  For  at  least  three  thousand  years  before  the  com¬ 
pass  was  in  use,  caravans  had  crossed  the  Great  Desert  from 
Fez  and  Morocco  to  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  and  merchants  or 
pilgrims,  nearly  resembling  in  garb  and  speech  those  who  now 
tread  the  same  solitary  wastes,  saw  Rameses  in  his  glory.  But 
in  all  this  time  the  native  African  had  never  ventured  out  of 
sight  of  land,  or  owned  a  vessel  of  higher  pretensions  th:\n  a 
raft  or  a  barge.  The  Indian,  whose  canoes  were  scooped  by 
fire  or  covered  with  skins,  was  equally  isolated.  It  was 
reserved  for  Europe  to  bridge  over  the  Atlantic  strait,  to  join 
together  races  which  nature  had  put  asunder,  and  to  add  to  the 
infelicities  of  mankind  a  form  of  slavery  more  hideous  than  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  ergastula  of  Rome,  or  among  the  sheep- 
folds  of  Sicily. 

We  must  dwell  no  longer  upon  the  Spaniards  or  Indians  in 
the  islands,  to  whom  w’C  have  allotted  more  than  sufficient  space, 
and  shall  now  return  to  a  subject  which  distinguishes  the 
Spanish  Conquest  from  any  similar  event  in  the  annals  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  missionary  spirit  of 
the  conquerors.  The  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  an  idea 
cherished  by  every  one  who  directly  or  remotely  took  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  New  World.  The  shrewd  and  politic  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  no  less  eager  for  it  than  the  humane  and  pious 
Isabella ;  Cortez  was  as  zealous  as  Las  Casas  for  the  baptism  of 
the  natives,  and  Cortez  was  perhaps  not  more  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  lustral  water  than  his  most  ignorant  camp-follower. 
Statesmen,  soldiers,  and  monks,  moved  by  different  routes  to  a 
common  end.  The  first  employed  proclamations,  the  second  the 
sword ;  it  was  reserved  properly  for  the  ecclesiastical  order  to  dis¬ 
play  the  civilising  power  of  the  Gospel. 
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In  1535  Las  Casas  composed  a  treatise,  entitled  *  De  Unico 
*  Vocationis  Modo.’  It  was  never  printed,  yet  it  was  effectually 
published,  since  being  translated  from  the  original  Latin  into 
Spanish,  it  was  read  by  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  by  monks 
and  learned  men.  It  affirmed  two  propositions,  first,  that  men 
were  to  be  persuaded  to  become  Christians;  secondly,  that 
without  special  injury  previously  received,  Christians  had  no 
right  to  make  war  upon  infidels.  We  may  imagine  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  public  in  the  Indies  as  this  treatise  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  We  may  conceive  the  scorn  which  each 
proposition  in  its  turn  would  awaken.  Especially  the  first, 
which  presumed  that  the  natives  were  accessible  to  reason,  or 
made  of  stuff  penetrable  by  emotion.  Against  the  laughter 
kindled  by  his  proposals,  the  Protector  of  the  Indians — for  such 
was  Las  Casas’s  honourable  and  official  title — set  his  face  like  a 
flint,  and  when  the  scoffers  said  with  one  voice  ‘  Try,’  he  replied,, 

‘  With  God’s  help  I  will  not  only  try,  but  succeed.’ 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  Guatemala  was  a  province  called 
Tuzulutlan,  which  among  the  Spaniards  bore  the  evil  name  of 
Tierra  de  Guerra,  ‘  the  Land  of  War.’  It  had  proved  impervious 
to  their  arms.  It  was  held  to  be  peopled  by  demons,  and  not  men, 
for  what  Indian  men  had  ever  yet  held  out  against  the  arms, 
horses,  and  blood  hounds  of  the  Spaniard  ?  Into  this  provinee — 

‘  where  the  ways  were  obstructed  by  mountains,  intersected  by 
‘  rivers,  or  lost  amidst  dense  forests,’  and  of  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  thoroughly  irritated  and  alert.  Las  Casas  undertook 
to  penetrate,  and  to  change  its  name  into  the  name  of  Tierra 
del  Paz,  or  ‘  the  Land  of  Peace.’  A  formal  compact  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  Las  Casas  and  the  Dominicans  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Governor  of  Guatemala  on  the  other,  by  which 
the  former  undertook  to  convert  and  civilise,  and  the  latter  to 
stand  aloof  from,  this  refractory  district  of  Tuzulutlan. 

The  Dominicans,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  as  much  as  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  Had 
they  marched  openly  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  their  errand 
would  have  been  misunderstood,  and  they  would  have  ailded  to 
the  army  of  martyrs  without  much  credit  to  themselves  or 
profit  to  the  heathen ;  nay,  in  the  end,  the  heathen  might  have 
been  the  losers  by  their  friends,  for  their  foes  might  then  have 
jdausibly  urged,  What  shall  be  done  to  those  who  reject  salvation? 
Accordingly  they  first  translated  into  a  language  (the  Quiche) 
intelligible  to  the  natives  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Their  translation  was  made  in  verse,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  accompanied  by  music,  and  four  Indian  merchants, 
who  resorted  several  times  in  the  year  to  the  ‘  land  of  war,’ 
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undertook  to  learn  the  capias  by  heart,  and  at  a  fitting  season 
sing  them  within  hearing  of  the  cacique  and  great  lords  of 
Tuzulutlan.  It  was  a  very  *  excellent  plot  ’  in  all  its  parts. 
The  Indian  merchants  first,  as  had  been  hitherto  their  wont, 
offered  their  wares  for  sale,  which,  this  time,  went  off  the  more 
readily,  since  they  bad  some  Castilian  novelties  to  dispose  of. 
Next,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  they  sang,  accompanied  by 
timbrels  and  drums,  some  of  the  verses  which  they  had  learnt 
by  heart.  Never  had  minstrels  a  more  attentive  audience.  It 
was  a  strange  thing  for  merchants  on  the  sudden  to  turn  min¬ 
strels,  but  it  was  yet  more  strange  to  hear  the  burden  of  their 
song.  ‘For  the  good  fathers  had  not  hesitated  to  put  into  their 
‘  verses  the  questionable  assertion  that  idols  were  demons,  and 
‘  the  certain  fact  that  human  sacrifices  were  abominable.’  The 
people  applauded  these  heresies:  the  cacique,  a  discreet  man, 
suspended  his  judgment  until  he  had  heard  more  of  the  matter; 
but  his  faith  was  shaken,  and  his  curiosity  was  aroused.  He 
now  asked  the  merchants  to  expound  the  unusual  doctrines  they 
sang.  Like  men  well  trained  in  their  parts,  they  replied  that 
they  had  only  sung  what  they  had  heard ;  what  the  verses  meant 
certain  padres  could  tell.  ‘And  who  are  padres?'  asked  the 
chief.  In  answer  to  this  question  the  merchants  painted  pictures 
of  the  Dominican  monks  in  their  robes  of  black  and  white,  and 
with  their  tonsured  heads.  The  merchants  then  described  the 
lives  of  these  padres  ;  how  they  did  not  eat  meat,  and  how  they 
did  not  desire  gold,  or  feathers,  or  cocoa ;  that  they  were  not 
married,  and  had  no  communication  with  women;  that  night 
and  day  they  sang  the  praises  of  God,  and  that  they  knelt 
before  very  beautiful  images. 

The  cacique  resolved  to  see  and  hear  these  marvellous  men 
in  black  and  white,  differing  so  much  from  the  evil  men 
settled  in  Guatemala,  who  had  desired  to  rob  and  murder  in 
Tuzulutlan  as  they  had  done  in  the  regions  round  about.  The 
merchants,  in  their  turn,  assured  him  that  the  padres  would 
willingly  come,  for  they  were  good  people,  that  loved  to  teach ; 
and,  moreover,  could  not  only  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
verses,  but  of  many  other  things  also. 

The  way  for  conversion  was  now  prepared.  Within  a  few 
months  Father  Luis  Cancer  came  as  ambassador  from  the  Do¬ 
minican  convent,  and  made  a  peaceful  and  triumphant  progress 
through  the  ‘  Land  of  War.’  A  church  was  built;  the  cacique, 
after  due  inquiry,  became  first  a  proselyte,  and  afterwards  a 
preacher  of  the  new  doctrine.  ‘  He  was  the  first  to  pull  down 
‘  and  to  burn  his  idols ;  and  many  of  his  chiefs,  in  imitation  of 
‘  their  master,  likewise  became  iconoclasts.’  In  the  following 
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year  Las  Casas  took  the  place  of  Cancer,  and  although  for  a 
time  matters  did  not  go  on  so  smoothly,  his  part  of  the  compact 
was  executed,  and  Tuzulutlan  became  a  ‘  Land  of  Peace.’ 

"We  have  selected  this  episode  from  Mr.  Helps’s  narrative  for 
several  reasons:  first,  because  the  story  we  have  just  abridged 
is  one  of  singular  interest  and  beauty;  secondly,  because  it 
affords  a  sample  of  other  striking  episodes  in  these  volumes ; 
thirdly,  because  it  displays  the  Spanish  character  in  a  light  but 
sparingly  introduced  into  general  pictures  of  the  Conquest ;  and, 
lastly,  because  it  furnishes  one  among  the  many  proofs  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes  of  the  ai)titude  of  the  Indians  for  civi¬ 
lisation,  had  it  been  presented  to  them  by  other  exponents  than 
pike  and  gun. 

The  indigenous  civilisation  of  the  New  Continent  is  described 
by  Mr.  Helps  with  much  thoughtful  wisdom  and  learned  illus¬ 
tration,  but  we  can  afford  space  for  only  a  few  sketches  of  its 
salient  points.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  too  curious  to  be 
passed  over  even  in  the  most  cursory  notice  of  the  Conquest. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  Cuba  or  Hispaniola  differed  as  widely  from  that  of  the 
^Mexicans  and  Peruvians  as  childhood  differs  from  manhood. 
The  islanders  practised  a  few  simple  arts,  offered  fruits  or 
flowers  to  an  invisible  deity,  and  were  nearly  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  weapons,  for  darts  tipped  with  a  fish’s  tooth,  or  a  pebble, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name.  Their  furthest  advance  in  civilised 
life  appears  to  have  been  in  the  structure  of  their  houses.  Co¬ 
lumbus  compared  them  to  alfanaques  or  pavil'ons.  ‘  They  were 
‘  very  large,’  he  says,  ‘and  appeared  as  royal  tents  without  the 
‘  arrangement  of  streets,  and  witb.in  they  were  very  clean  and 
‘  well  swept,  and  their  furniture  very  well  arranged.  All  these 
‘  houses  were  made  of  palm  branches,  and  were  very  beautiful.’ 
They  had  made  some  progress  in  the  plastic  arts,  since  their 
dwellings  contained  many  statues  of  women,  and  several  heads 
fashioned  like  masks,  and  very  well  made.  Their  domestic 
animals  were  birds,  and  dogs  which  did  not  bark.  One  ele¬ 
ment  of  sound  Catholicism  was  observed  in  them.  They  were 
great  eaters  of  fish,  and  their  nets,  hooks,  and  tackle  would 
have  gratified  Isaac  Walton.  The  Lucayans  bore  a  bad  name 
for  cruelty  and  dishonesty,  but  every  man’s  hand  was  against 
them,  and  they  are  probably  maligned,  for  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  a  war-caste  resembling  the  Aztecs  had  wandered  so  fiir 
westward.  But  the  islanders  are  generally  described  as  frank, 
generous,  and  hospitable,  ‘  veiy  gentle,  without  knowing  what 
‘  evil  is,  neither  killing  nor  stealing.’  Had  the  conquerors  thought 
the  songs  or  rude  dramatic  entertainments  of  these  people  worth 
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recordin'^,  we  might  have  learnt  whether  they  celebrated  the 
praises  of  their  ancestors,  or  expressed  the  simple  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  present  life.  But  invaders  who,  from  pious  zeal  or 
with  barbaric  ignorance,  destroyed  the  pictorial  symbols  of  the 
Aztecs  were  not  likely  to  be  curious  about  oral  traditions ;  and 
we  must  be  content  with  knowing  that  the  government  of  the 
islanders  was  patriarchal,  their  employments  fishing  and  agri¬ 
culture,  their  creed  unknown,  and  their  manners  gentle  and 
winning.  ‘  They  are,’  says  Columbus,  ‘  a  loving,  uncovetous 
‘  people ;  so  docile  in  all  things  that  I  believe  in  all  the  world 
‘  there  is  not  a  better,  or  a  better  country  ;  they  love  their 
‘  neighbours  .as  themselves,  and  they  have  the  sweetest  and 
‘  gentlest  way  of  talking  in  the  world,  and  always  with  a  smile.’ 

Between  this  primeval  culture  and  the  highly  artificial  life  of 
both  Mexico  and  Peru  were  many  gradations  of  barbarism  or 
refinement.  In  Guatemala,  for  example,  we  find  tokens  of  an 
advanced  and  growing  civilisation  that,  left  to  itself,  might  in 
another  century  have  been  second  to  none  at  the  time  in  Europe. 
Tlie  progress  in  the  arts  was  probably  owing  to  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  and  its  ordinary  result,  a  dense  population.  Their 
fine  climate  and  fruitful  land  produce  maize,  cotton,  and  very  fine 
balsam, — the  return  for  one  measure  of  seed  being  three  hundred 
measures  of  grain.  The  Guatemalans  used  money  made  of  the 
cocoa  fruit :  and  the  possession  of  money  is  an  argument  of  high 
civilisation.  Indeed,  they  worshipped  idols  and  occasionally  e£it 
human  flesh.  But  the  latter  usage  was  doubtless  a  relic  of 
waning  barbarism.  They  had  fairs,  which,  like  those  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  were  generally  held  in  proximity  to  the  temples, 
and  a  judge,  who  regulated  prices,  presided  over  them.  Among 
their  artisans  were  goldsmiths,  painters,  and  workers  in  feathers. 
In  educational  matters  they  were  a  sensible  people,  worthy  of 
imitation  by  more  civilised  races  than  themselves.  For  they 
had  schools  in  their  towns,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  did  not 
permit  diversity  in  religious  opinions  (if  any  existed  among  them) 
to  breed  strife,  or  trouble  either  the  pupils  or  the  teachers. 

‘  The  laws  of  Guatemala,’  Mr.  Helps  remarks,  ‘  appear  to  have  been 
framed  with  considerable  care.  Though  the  government  of  the 
Guatemalans  w.'is  a  monarchy,  they  had  a  recognised  power,  if  the 
king  behaved  very  tyrannically,  of  calling  together  the  principal 
men  and  judges  of  the  kingdom,  and  deposing  him.  Their  laws  with 
regard  to  theft  were  curious,  .and  in  some  respects  commendable. 
They  made  much  distinction  between  great  and  small  thefts;  and 
they  graduated  their  punishments  with  care,  beginning  from  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  fine,  and  continuing,  if  the  culprit  showed  himself  to  be  a 
resolute  ofi'ender,  by  hanging.  Before,  however,  taking  the  final 
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step,  they  proceeded  to  the  thief s  relations,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  would  pay  all  the  penalties  for  him,  which,  no  doubt,  in  this 
latter  stage,  were  very  considerable.  If  they  would  not  do  so,  if — 
according  to  their  expressive  phrase  —  they  had  had  enough  of  car¬ 
rying  their  relative  upon  their  shoulders,  and  would  make  no  more 
satisfaction  for  him,  the  man  was  hanged.  This  may  be  thought  a 
clumsy  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  any  gradations  in  punishment,  and 
any  thought  for  the  offender,  arc  proofs  of  nascent  civilisation.  Bar¬ 
barism  is  always  clear,  uncompromising,  cruel,  and  has  not  the  time 
or  the  desire  to  enter  into  nice  distinctions  and  limitations.’ 

Ere  we  conclutle  let  us  attempt  to  gather  up  into  one  view' 
some  of  the  features  of  the  Conquest,  from  the  moment  when 
Columbus  first  realised  his  vision  to  that  when  the  narrative 
for  the  present  closes  over  the  fall  of  the  Inearian  empire. 
The  confidence  of  Columbus  in  the  existence  of  a  western 
continent,  or  rather  in  the  projection  of  Asia  towards  the  east, 
and  the  incredidity  which  so  long  resisted  his  faith,  can  perhaps 
be  understood  only  if  we  call  to  mind  the  prejudices  of  the 
ancients,  both  learned  and  simple,  respecting  the  ^\'cstern  Ocean. 
To  them  the  Fortunate  Islands  were  the  outposts  of  the  habit¬ 
able  globe :  beyond  these  the  Atlantic  plunged  dow'n  mea¬ 
sureless  precipices ;  nor  w’cre  rumours  wanting  that  some  hapless 
vessels  had  been  hurried  by  storms  over  the  brink  into  a  whirl¬ 
pool  below,  in  com[)arison  with  whose  thunders  the  roar  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  was  like  the  breath  of  the  south  wind  in  the 
first  warm  days  of  spring,  llow  profound  that  conviction  w'as 
may  be  seen  in  a  passage  of  Florus,  whose  usually  plain  j)rose  ac¬ 
quires  something  akin  to  sublimity  in  speaking  of  the  Atlantic. 
‘  The  Roman  soldiers,’  he  says,  ‘  when  from  the  sea-bord  of  Lusl- 
‘  tania  they  beheld  the  sun  sink  in  the  w’avcs,  and  its  flames 
‘  quenched  in  the  water,  recoiled  with  terror  as  if  they  had 
‘  seen  or  done  a  sacrilegious  act.’  How  tenaciously  this  an¬ 
cient  superstition  lingered  in  medieval  Europe  may  be  seen  in 
that  canto  of  the  Divine  Comedy  in  which  Ulysses  relates  the 
manner  of  his  death.  He  had  passed  the  barriers  which  Her¬ 
cules  had  set  up,  not  ‘  to  be  overstepped  by  man :  ’  he  had 
sailed  five  days  west  of  Ceuta,  and  come  in  sight  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  loftier  than  any  he  had  beheld  in  his  ten  years’  w'andering, 
when 

‘  From  the  new  land 
A  whirlwind  sprung  ;  and,  at  her  foremost  side. 

Did  strike  the  vessel.  Thrice  it  whirled  her  round 
"With  all  the  waves ;  the  fourth  time  lifted  up 
The  poop  and  sank  the  prow  :  so  fate  decreed : 

And  over  us  the  booming  billow  closed.’* 


Cary’s  Translation  :  Inferno,  canto  xxvi.,  the  end. 
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Of  all  the  enterprises  achieved  by  man  —  and  we  write  thus 
in  an  age  when  the  ])romises  of  science,  before  their  fulfilment, 
have,  not  unnaturally,  from  their  very  grandeur,  been  slowly 
credited  — that  of  Columbus  was,  we  are  persuaded,  if  we  take 
into  account  its  preceding  and  attending  circumstances,  the 
most  arduous.  He,  in  fact,  staked  his  own  conviction  against 
all  the  science  and  all  the  traditions  of  his  age.  On  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  he  could  have  told  off  the  number  of  those  who 
believed  in  him :  his  patrons  regarded  him  at  best  as  a  lofty 
dreamer :  his  agents  in  the  great  discovery  were  men  unable 
to  comprehend  his  grounds  of  hope,  and  inspired  by  their  fears 
with  hatred  to  his  person.  Yet  Columbus  was  not  the  only 
watcher  in  that  age  for  some  mon’.entous  change  in  the  realm 
of  knowledge.  Mr.  Helps  has  duly  recorded  the  faith  and 
patience  of  that  princely  philosopher,  Henry  of  Portugal,  who, 
from  the  promontory  of  Sagres,  watched  ‘  for  many  a  year  the 
*  rising  specks  of  white  sail  bringing  back  his  captains  to  tell 
‘  him  of  new  countries  and  new  men and  to  whose  energy 
and  encouragement  it  was  owing  that  the  real  India  of  the 
ancients  was  disclosed  to  Europe  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
the  supposed  India  was  discovered. 

But  the  achievement  of  Columbus,  great  and  unprecedented 
as  it  w’as,  revealed  the  secret  oidy  in  part.  He  died  under  the 
delusion  that  with  each  fresh  discovered  island,  he  was  nearing 
the  portals  of  Ophir,  and  knew  not  tiiat  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  continent  that  barred  him  from  xVsia.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  this 
eventful  history  is  more  extraordinary  or  more  interesting  than 
the  succession  of  accidents  leading  to  Important  consequences. 
Once  the  vessel  of  Columbus  anchored  off  the  shore  of  the  au¬ 
thentic  continent,  and  he  departed  deeming  the  land  but  another 
island  in  that  seemingly  endless  archipelago.  Again,  he  who  from 
a  peak  of  Darien  first  gazed  on  the  Pacific,  was  unaware  that 
north  and  south  of  that  ‘  specular  mount  ’  lay  empires,  less 
powerful  yet  more  splendid  than  that  of  Charles  V.,  and  which 
in  a  few  years  would  be  numbered  among  the  viceroyalties  of 
S{)ain.  To  seamen  driven  out  of  their  course  first  came  the 
rumours  of  Mexico :  to  men  intent  only  on  heaping  up  golden 
ingots  was  first  indicated  the  transcendent  opulence  of  Peru. 
M’hen,  mdeed,  we  compare  the  means  available  to  the  Spaniards 
with  the  ends  attained  by  them,  the  mere  boats  which  carried 
Columbus,  the  handful  of  men  led  by  Cortez,  the  gaunt  fever- 
stricken  followers  of  Pizarro,  the  wild  and  needy  ruffians  who 
pierced  the  forests  and  waded  through  the  marshes  of  the  Isthmus, 
with  the  numbers,  the  local  advantages,  and  the  civilisation  of 
the  Indians,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  Bernal  Diaz  was  in 
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the  right  when  he  spoke  of  his  adventures  as  in  the  retro¬ 
spect  almost  incredible  to  himself.  ‘  Now  that  I  am  an  old 
‘  man,’  wrote  the  Polybius  of  the  Conquest,  ‘  I  often  entertain 
‘  myself  Avith  calling  to  mind  the  heroical  deeds  of  early  days 
‘  till  they  are  fresh  as  the  events  of  yesterday.  I  think  of  the 
‘  seizure  of  the  Indian  monarch,  his  confinement  in  .  irons,  and 
‘  the  execution  of  his  officers,  till  all  these  things  seem  actually 
‘  passing  before  me.  And  as  I  ponder  on  our  exploits,  I  feel 
‘  that  it  was  not  of  ourselves  that  we  performed  them,  but  that 
‘  it  was  the  providence  of  God  which  guided  us.  Much  food  is 
‘  there  here  for  meditation.’ 

We  trust  that  we  have  made  it  appear  that  in  the  volumes 
which  we  now  reluctantly  close  there  is  also  ‘  much  food  for 
‘meditation.’  For  his  history  of  America  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Spain  conferred  on  Robertson  the  degree  of  associate, 
and  the  distinction  was  well  earned  and  rightfully  bestowed. 
Rut  to  Mr.  Helps  the  Spanish  nation  is  even  more  indebted, 
since,  Avlthout  disguising  the  cruelties  which  were  committed, 
or  palliating  the  errors  either  of  the  people  or  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  he  has  shown  that  the  rulers  of  Spain  at  the  time 
of  the  Discovery  and  the  Conquest  were  generally  avIsc  in 
discerning  and  strenuous  in  commanding  the  right;  and  that 
the  calamities  and  crimes  which  accompanied  it  Avere  common 
to  the  age  rather  than  peculiar  to  the  conquerors.  So  too 
the  Spanish  adventurers  Avcrc  judged  in  England  of  old  by  men 
of  a  kindred  spirit.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  after  the 
reign  of  !Marv,  there  was  little  charity  in  England  for  the  heroes 
of  Spain.  Yet  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Avho  had  fought  Avith 
Spaniards  in  all  waters,  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  left  on  record  the  following  passage  in  his  ‘  History 
‘  of  the  World,’  appositely  cited  by  Mr.  Helps:  — 

‘  Here  I  cannot  forbear  to  commend  the  patient  virtue  of  the 
Spaniards :  Ave  seldom  or  never  find  that  any  nation  has  endured  so 
many  misadventures  and  miseries  ns  the  Spaniards  have  done  in  their 
Indian  discoveries ;  yet,  persisting  in  their  enterprises  with  an  in¬ 
vincible  constancj',  they  have  annexed  to  their  kingdom  so  many 
goodly  provinces,  as  bury  the  remembrance  of  all  dangers  past. 
Tempest  and  shipwrecks,  famine,  overthrows,  mutinies,  heat  and 
cold,  pestilence,  and  all  manner  of  diseases,  both  old  and  new,  together 
Avith  extreme  poA-erty,  and  Avant  of  all  things  needful,  have  been  the 
enemies  whereAvith  every  one  of  their  most  noble  discoverers,  at  one 
time  or  other,  hath  encountered.  Surely  they  are  Avorthily  rewarded 
AA’ith  those  treasuries  and  paradises  Avhich  they  enjoy ;  and  aa'cII  they 
deserve  to  hold  them  quietly,  if  they  hinder  not  the  like  virtue  in 
others,  which  perhaps  will  not  be  found.’ 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assurance 

Associations.  1853. 

2.  The  Insurance  Guide  and  Handbook.  Part  I.  London : 

1857. 

3.  Assurance  and  Annuity  Tables.  By  Edward  Sang.  Folio. 

Edinburgh:  1841. 

A  MONO  the  monetary  institutions  which  in  recent  times  have 
attained  to  a  remarkable  development  in  this  country,  few 
are  w’orthier  of  attention  and  examination  than  the  Societies  for 
Life  Assurance.*  They  are,  in  fact,  our  hankers  for  posterity, 
and  as  such  are  quite  as  important  as  ordinary  hanks  of  de¬ 
posit —  perhaps  even  more  so;  for  wc  can  exercise  consider¬ 
able  vigilance  over  the  latter,  but  the  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  former  must  he  left  to  a  period  when  we  ourselves  shall 
have  passed  away.  Nor  arc  they  of  inferior  importance  in  the 
amounts  of  money  dealt  with,  for  it  was  computed  in  1849  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  wei'c  assured  in  the  English  offices, 
and  thirty-four  millions  in  the  Scottish.  In  all  probability,  the 
sums  at  present  assured  in  the  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amount  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  two  hundred  millions  sterling  ! 
All,  therefore,  that  concerns  the  early  history,  the  present  and 
future  prosperity,  and  the  management,  conduct,  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  these  associations,  must  he  of  moment  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  them  by  personal  relations,  and 
to  some  of  the  most  essential  interests  of  society.  These  are 
the  toi)ic3  which  we  propose  to  treat,  especially  adverting  to 
some  points  with  which  the  general  public,  and  even  most  of 
the  persons  assured  in  the  various  offices,  ai'e  commonly  found 
to  be  imperfectly  acquainted. 

Beferring,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  earliest  history  of  these 
establishments,  we  discover  their  dawn  in  the  Mercers’  Company 
of  London,  which  as  long  ago  as  1698,  settled  the  sum  of  2,888/. 
per  annum  as  a  security  for  the  yearly  payment  of  30/.  during  the 
life  of  any  widow  whose  husband  had,  during  his  health,  subscribed 


•  liy*a  purely  arbitrary,  and  not  very  defensible,  application  of 
the  terms,  ‘assurance’  is  now  commonly  employed  to  designate  se¬ 
curity  on  lives,  and  ‘  insurance  ’  security  against  fire.  The  use  of 
the  word  ‘  assurance’  in  this  sense  is  in  truth  a  Gallicism,  for  it  is 
thus  made  to  convey  the  French  and  not  the  English  meaning  of  the 
word  ;  but  the  usage  appears  to  be  now  so  well  established  that  we 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  conform  to  it  in  these  pages. 
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100/.  to  the  fund.  Married  men,  under  forty,  might  not  sub¬ 
scribe  more  than  500/.,  or,  under  sixty,  more  than  300/.  But  the 
scheme  did  not  prosper,  and  in  1699  a  similar  institution  formed 
under  the  name  of  ‘  The  Society  of  Assurances  for  Widows 
‘  and  Orphans,’  in  like  manner  disappeared  —  neither  of  these 
societies  liaving  correct  data  to  guide  and  guard  their  oj)C- 
rations,  which,  however,  were  extensive.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  in  1706,  another  society  was  established  under  the  title 
of  the  ‘  Amicable  Society,’  or  ‘  Perpetual  Assuranee,’ and  incor- 
|)orated  by  charter ;  its  principle  is  that  of  mutual  assurance, 
and  to  the  credit  of  its  promoters  it  endures  and  flourishes  to 
this  day. 

About  the  same  period  the  mania  for  producing  institutions 
of  assurance  appears  to  have  reigned  to  a  considerable  extent. 
One  Charles  Povey,  the  very  next  year  after  the  establishment 
of  the  ‘  Amicable,’  projected  a  company  in  Hatton  Garden  for 
four  thousand  healthy  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixty- 
five,  under  the  name  of  ‘  The  Proprietors  of  the  Traders’  Ex- 
‘  change  House.’  Shortly  after  the  same  Povey, — who  seems  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  modern  ‘  getters  up  ’  of  assurance 
offices  —  projected  the  ‘  Sun  Fire  Office,’  and  sold  it  to  certain 
purchasers,  who,  under  the  settlement  in  April  1710,  con¬ 
stituted  themselves  into  a  company.  Other  companies,  such 
as  ‘  The  York  Buildings’  Company,’  and  ‘  The  English  Copper 
‘  Company,’  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  lives 
of  i)articular  classes  of  persons,  as  members  of  the  army  and 
navy,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  &c.  But  the  most  singular 
of  these  speculative  attempts  were  called  ‘  little  goes,’  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  combined  to  subscribe  five  shillings 
every  alternate  week,  on  condition  of  200/.  being  paid  to 
each  subscriber’s  heirs  and  executors  after  death.  In  another 
Instance,  a  payment  of  five  shillings  per  quarter  entitled  the 
subscriber’s  representatives  to  receive  120/.  upon  his  demise; 
while  the  ‘Fortunate’  office  undertook  to  promise  200/.  lor  a 
marriage  portion  to  such  as  jiaid  two  shillings  per  quarter.  As 
might  be  supposed,  most  of  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful 
or  fraudulent ;  but,  as  a  chronicler  of  the  time  observes,  ‘  These 
‘  schemes  sharpened  the  invention  of  the  thrifty,  and  almost 
‘  immediately  every  street  in  London  abounded  with  Insurance 
‘  offices,  where  policies  for  infants  of  three  months  old  might 
‘  be  obtained  for  short  periods.  From  these  they  diverged  into 
‘  other  ages  and  various  descriptions  of  persons.’  So  pertinacious 
were  their  agents  in  soliciting  business,  at  that  period,  that  one 
of  the  poetasters  of  the  day  thus  sung  of  his  grievances: — 
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‘  By  fire  and  life  insurers  next 
I’m  intercepted,  pestered,  vexed 
Almost  beyond  endurance ; 

And  tho’  the  schemes  appear  unsound. 

Their  advocates  are  seldom  found 
Deficient  in  assurance.’ 

It  appears  from  ]Macpherson’s  ‘Annals  of  Commerce,’  that 
out  of  above  two  hundred  visionary  schemes,  set  on  foot 
at  the  jteriod  of  which  we  are  speaking,  only  four  existed 
at  the  time  he  wrote ;  and  two  of  these  have  since  perished. 
Curious  research  has  discovered  the  names  of  some  of  the 
absurd  schemes  put  forth  by  tlie  fertile  projectors  of  that  age. 
Good  and  sound  undertakings  were  hawked  in  Change  Alley, 
together  with  companies  ‘  for  importing  jackasses,’  and  ‘  fatting 
‘  hogs.’  Every  conceivable  kind  of  speculation  was  carried  on 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Insurance  Wagers.’  Some  of  these  esta¬ 
blishments  wagered  30/.  against  100/.  that  King  William  the 
Third  (who  was  then  carrying  on  a  war  with  France)  would 
not  reduce  the  city  of  Namur  before  a  given  date;  others 
wagered  on  the  period  of  favour  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  mistresses 
of  some  foreign  potentate ;  and  wagers  were  actually  laid  on  the 
sex  of  the  notorious  Chevalier  D’Eon,  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
male,  as  he  pretended  to  be,  or  a  female,  as  he  was  reputed  to 
be.  A  common  stake  at  hazard  was  the  duration  of  the  lives  of 
persons  believed  to  be  upon  their  deathbeds ;  nor  was  the  author 
of  ‘Every  Man  his  own  Brother’  very  far  wrong  when  he 
declared,  that  the  decease  of  persons  was  hastened  when  they 
saw  themselves  insured  in  the  public  papers  at  90  j)er  cent. 
Tlie  ‘London  Chronicle’  of  1768  published  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  in  what  would  now  be  termed,  we  suppose,  its  ‘  City 
‘  article  ’ :  — 


‘  Tlie  introduction  and  amazing  progress  of  illicit  gaming  at 
Lloyd’s  Cofiee-lious'e  is,  among  others,  a  powerful  and  very  melan¬ 
choly  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  Though  gaming  in  any 
degree  is  perverting  the  original  and  useful  design  of  that  coffee¬ 
house,  it  may  be  in  some  measure  exeusable  to  speculate  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  —  Mr.  Wilkes  being  elected  member  fer  London; 
which  was  done  from  5  to  50  guineas  per  cent.  Mr.  Wilkes  being 
elected  member  for  Middlesex,  from  20  to  70  guineas  per  cent. 
Alderman  Bond’s  life  for  one  year,  now  doing  at  7  per  cent.  On 
Sir  J.  H.  being  turned  out  in  one  year,  now  doing  at  12  guineas  per 
cent.  On  John  Wilkes’  lij'e  for  one  year,  now  doing  at  5  per  cent. 
N.  B.  —  Warranted  to  remain  in  prison  during  that  period  !  On  a 
declaration  of  war  with  France  or  Spain  in  one  year,  8  guineas  per 
cent.  But  when  policies  come  to  be  opened  on  tico  of  the  first  peers 
in  Britain  losing  their  heads,  at  IQ.f.  per  cent.,  or  on  the  disso- 
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lution  of  the  present  parliament  within  one  year,  at  5  guineas  per 
cent.,  which  are  now  actually  doing  and  underwritten,  chiejli/  by 
Scotsmen,  at  the  above  coffee-house,  it  is  surely  high  time  to  in¬ 
terfere.’ 

Gambling  in  Insurances  upon  lives  became  so  daring,  that  it  did 
not  hesitate  even  to  include  Royalty  itself:  for  in  the  ‘Public 
‘  Advertiser,’  (then  the  leading  newspaper)  of  Dec.  6.  1771, 
we  read  as  follows  :  — 

‘  We  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  the  public,  from  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  authority,  that  the  repeated  accounts  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  being  very  ill,  and  her  life  in  great 
danger,  are  entirely  false ;  such  reports  being  only  calculated  to 
promote  the  shameful  spirit  of  gambling  by  insurances  on  lives.’ 

To  include  the  results  of  further  research  iu  one  short  para¬ 
graph —  insurance  schemes  have  been  propounded  for  insuring 
against  housebreakers  and  highwaymen ;  against  lying,  or  death 
by  drinking  gin ;  for  dealing  in  hops,  for  a  flying  machine,  for 
insuring  of  horses,  &c.  Large  sums  were  paid  by  the  under¬ 
writers  at  Lloyds’,  wlio  speculated  upon  the  failure  of  a  young 
man  who  had  undertaken  for  a  wager  to  go  to  Lapland,  and 
bring  back  within  a  given  time  two  rein-deer  and  two  Lapland 
females — and  he  brought  them  all.  Hut  the  climax  of  impu¬ 
dence  was  reached  during  the  era  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  by 
a  scheme  in  ’Change  Alley  for  the  insurance  of  female  chastity, 
and  by  another  against  divorces  I 

Gambling  in  insurances  upon  lives  became  at  last  a  serious 
matter;  and  to  prevent  its  further  extension,  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  George  III.,  which  is 
generally  known  as  the  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Gambling 
Insurances.  It  enacts  that  ‘  no  insurance  shall  be  m.ade  on  the 
‘  life  of  any  person,  or  on  any  event  whatsoever,  where  the 
‘  iierson  on  whose  account  it  shall  be  made  shall  have  no 
‘  interest,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  w.agering ;  and  that  every 
‘  such  insurance  shall  be  null  and  void.’  It  also  provides,  that 
‘  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  any  policy  on  the  life  of  any 
‘  person,  or  on  any  other  event,  without  inserting  in  the  policy 
‘  the  name  of  the  person  interested  therein,  or  for  what  use,  or 
‘  on  whose  account  such  policy  is  so  made.’  Furthermore, 
‘  where  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  such  life  or  event,  no 
‘  greater  sum  shall  be  received  from  the  insurer  than  the  amount 
‘  of  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  such  life  or  event.’  These 
legal  restrictions  have,  however,  been  largely  evaded :  as  in  the 
law  of  wagers  generally,  so  in  the  law  of  insurance,  the  practice 
of  the  Courts  h:;s  tended  to  mitigate  the  strictness  of  the  statute. 
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By  the  very  nature  of  these  contracts,  money  is  risked  at  cal¬ 
culated  odds  upon  an  uncertain  event ;  but,  except  when  they 
are  made  to  involve  some  immoral  or  injurious  consideration, 
they  may  now  be  said  to  embrace  every  contingency  affecting 
human  life. 

In  continuing  our  glance  at  the  rise  of  the  life  offices,  we 
observe  that  even  the  ‘  Amicable  ’  was  (as  INIr.  De  IMorgan  ob¬ 
serves)  originally  founded  rather  upon  principles  of  mutual  bene¬ 
volence  than  of  mutual  assurance  as  now  understood.  The  offices 
established  next  after  the  ‘  Amicable,’  were  the  ‘  Royal  Ex- 
‘  change  ’  and  ‘  London  Assurance  Corporation,’  the  latter 
issuing  its  first  life  policy  on  the  7th  June,  1721.  Yet  we 
cannot  discover  in  the  charter  obtained  by  these  companies  in 
1720,  any  clauses  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance. 

These  small  beginnings  of  the  present  vast  business  of  life 
assurance  are  interesting,  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  disinterred  by  a  diligent  search  amongst  the  few  writers  of 
that  period  who  have  noticed  the  then  passing  schemes  for 
annuities  for  widows,  and  deferred  annuities  for  old  age.  Yet, 
out  of  all  these,  not  one  largely  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  public;  and  wc  pass  on  to  the  foundation,  in  1762,  of  the 
now  great  ‘  Equitable,’  or,  as  it  was  and  is  in  full  title,  ‘  The 
‘  Society  for  Equitable  Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships, 
‘  Established  by  Deed,  Enrolled  in  His  Majesty’s  Court  of 
‘  King’s  Bench.’ 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  society  is  in  fact  that  of  life 
assurance  itself,  since  for  a  long  period  it  breasted  almost  singly 
the  tide  of  prejudice  which  set  in  against  a  business  apparently 
so  full  of  risk,  and  so  contrary  to  the  previous  habits  of  cautious 
men.  The  casual  visitor  to  its  unpretending  office  would  never 
suppose  that  this  quiet  concern  stands  pledged  to  pay  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  half  of  money,  and  has  accumulated 
a  sum  of  nearly  seven  millions  to  meet  its  engagements,  in 
addition  to  annual  income.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  and 
the  various  questions  which  have  arisen,  the  serious  delibera¬ 
tions  which  have  been  held,  the  fierce  opponents  who  have  been 
encountered,  the  strict  caution  of  the  earlier  proceedings,  the 
gradual  breaking  in  of  new  light,  the  arrival  at  superior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  mortality,  the  reduction  of  premiums,  the 
extraordinary  infiux  of  prosperity,  the  actual  embarrassment  of 
riches,  the  bold  confronting  of  rapacious  new  customers,  who 
grasped  with  almost  irrepressible  avidity  at  the  accumulated 
Avealth  of  the  once  weak  and  Avasting  society,  the  erection  of 
financial  barriers,  the  exclusion  of  the  latest  comers  from  im¬ 
mediate  participation  in  old  gains ;  —  these  and  other  collateral 
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matters  have  interested  a  thousand  heads  now  lying  low,  and 
have  given  occasion  to  struggles  so  violent  that  at  times  it  was 
feared  that  this  society  with  all  its  wealth  would  be  rent  in 
pieces  by  contending  i'actions.  Such  happily  was  not  its  fate, 
and  the  office  clock  still  ticks  on,  triumphant  in  its  orderly 
quietude  over  the  clamour  and  objurgation  of  forgotten  com¬ 
batants  ;  the  directors  maintain  their  calm  dignity ;  the  well 
paid  actuary  pores  over  his  figures  undisturbed;  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  come  in  and  go  out  so  serenely  that  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Thames  itself  does  not  flow  in  more  regular  and  noiseless 
tides. 

Over  nearly  all  these  topics,  however,  we  must  pass,  alluding 
only  to  one  or  two  in  our  course.  One  chief  source  of  profit  to 
the  Ecjultable  has  been  the  very  high  rates  at  first  charged  by 
this  company  for  assurance.  The  following  selection  shows  the 
early  and  j)resent  premiums  for  assurance  in  this  office,  and  from 
these  the  other  premiums  may  be  judged  of. 


Age. 

Early  itremiums  for 
£100  at  death. 

Present  premiums  for 
£100  at  death. 

£  s,  (/. 

£  s.  </. 

20 

2  15  4 

2  3  7 

30 

3  12  8 

2  13  5 

40 

4  12  2 

3  7  11 

!  ^0 

5  18  4 

4  10  8 

i  60 

8  5  2 

6  7  4 

These  early  premiums  were  enormous,  and  the  jiresent  rate 
is  high  when  compared  with  the  value  of  life.  But  at  first 
the  Equitable  had  a  most  imperfect  conception  of  the  true 
laws  of  mortality.  Dr.  Price  rendered  it  a  great  service  by 
computing  the  well-known  tables  founded  upon  observations 
of  tlie  births  and  deaths  at  Northampton,  embracing  upwards 
of  20,000  calculations.  The  rates  of  premium  deduced  from 
these  observations,  even  though  they  were  based  upon  the  im¬ 
provement  of  money  at  only  3  per  cent.,  were  so  much  below 
the  previous  rates,  that  the  society  added  15  per  cent,  to  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  too  sudden  reduction  in  its  annual  in¬ 
come. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  history  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  several  life  tables,  both  because  this  is  strictly  a 
technical  topic,  and  that  it  has  been  amply  treated  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  works  known  to  all  who  may  require  to  employ  them. 
Yet  we  ought  not  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  successive  steps  by 
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wliich  we  have  arrived  at  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  mortality.  Not  adverting  to  minor  particulars  of  progress, 
and  regarding  only  leading  landmarks,  we  observe  that  the 
continued  experience  of  the  Equitable  itself  belied  its  own  tables ; 
and  it  was  found  that  not  only  were  the  original  assumptions 
erroneous,  but  that  human  life  itself  was  improving  in  respect 
of  duration.  In  1823  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  announced  that 
he  had  ascertained,  upon  indubitable  authority,  that  a  gradual 
diminution  had  taken  place  in  the  mortality  of  the  inhabitants 
cf  this  country  throughout  the  preceding  hundred  years.  The 
results  at  which  he  arrived  are  highly  instructive,  and  were 
expressed  as  follows:  — 


106  persons 

died 

annually 

from  1720  to  1730. 

104 

1730  to  1740. 

92 

?> 

99 

1740  to  1750. 

85 

99 

1750  to  1760. 

84 

99 

1760  to  1770. 

86 

99 

1770  to  1780. 

79 

99 

1780  to  1790. 

75 

99 

1790  to  1800. 

70 

99 

1800  to  1805. 

66 

99 

1805  to  1810. 

61 

99 

1810  to  1815. 

62 

>> 

99 

1815  to  1820. 

Thus  the  mortality  decreased  two-fifths  between  1720  and 
1820.  It  has,  however,  been  thought  by  one  actuary  that  no 
appreciable  augmentation  in  the  length  of  life  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  well-known  Carlisle  table  first  appeai'cd  in  Dr.  ^Milne’s 
valuable  work  on  Annuities  and  Assurance  ;  and  it  has  been 
adopted  more  extensively  than  any  other  besides  the  North¬ 
ampton.  Actuaries  have  relied  much  upon  it ;  and  Professor 
De  Morgan  considered  it  to  be  the  best  existing  table  of  ‘  healthy 
‘  life  which  has  been  constructed  in  England.’  It  was  founded 
upon  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle,  and  of  their 
ages  at  two  periods,  from  1779  to  1787,  and  upon  correct 
records  of  the  births  and  deaths  during  that  time. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  lives  selected  for  assurance 
would,  in  the  long  run,  prove  to  be  better  than  those  of  the 
general  population.  Hence  it  was  very  desirable  to  ascertain 
what  the  mortality  of  select  lives,  or  assured  persons,  really 
was.  For  this  j)urpose,  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society 
from  its  establishment  in  1762  to  the  year  1829  was  consulted. 
The  same  purpose  was  served  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  who  con¬ 
structed  tables  of  mortality  from  observations  made  upon  the 
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lives  of  the  Government  annuitants  and  the  members  of  ton¬ 
tines.  These  lives  had  extended  over  one  hundred  years,  and 
were  very  numerous,  being  no  less  than  22,000.  The  results 
obtained  oecupy  a  mean  position  between  the  Northampton  and 
the  Carlisle  rates.  Mr.  Finlalson’s  results  were  published  in 
1829 ;  and  it  was  then  thought  that  equally  valuable  obser¬ 
vations  might  be  made  upon  the  actual  experience  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  London  life  offices.  A  committee  of  some  of  the  chief 
actuaries  gave  their  attention  to  this  inquiry :  and  the  result 
was  a  table  of  mortality  formed  from  the  combined  experience 
of  seventeen  offices,  and  containing  83,905  policies.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  that  committee  framed  a  table 
tleduccd  from  the  combined  town  and  country  experience  of 
(10,537  assurances.  In  connexion  with  this  inquiry,  a  table  has 
been  formed  showing  the  expectation  of  life  as  compared  with  the 
Carlisle,  Equitable,  and  Northampton  observations.  This  cor¬ 
roborates,  to  some  extent,  the  view  held  of  tlie  value  of  the 
Carlisle  table,  and  altogether  destroys  the  credit  of  the  North¬ 
ampton.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  form  the  ‘  Experience 
Table.’  When  the  General  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths 
was  established,  a  confident  expectation  of  valuable  information 
on  British  mortality  was  entertained.  Nor  has  this  expectation 
been  disappointed;  for  Dr.  Farr,  in  a  report  attached  to  the 
twelfth  report  of  the  Registrar-general,  Introduced  hisinq)ortant 
‘English  Life  Table,’  No.  II.  The  ‘English  Life  Table,’ 
No.  I.,  had  been  the  result  of  one  year’s  observations  in  1841 ; 
No.  II.  was  the  result  of  seven  years’  observations,  from  1838 
to  1844;  the  population  ascertained  by  the  census  in  1841 
being  the  foundation  of  both.  These  two  tables  closely  agree, 
the  differences  being  of  little  importance  in  practice. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  data  of  mortality,  upon  which 
actuaries  may  now  confidently  found  their  calculations.* 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  older  offices  named  charge  the 
pure  Northampton  rates,  or  nearly  so.  Tiie  mutual  offices  also 
generally  charge  premiums  equal  to,  or  even  above,  the  North- 
umptoii  rates.  The  English  offices  generally  employ  these 
rates,  in  connexion  with  3  per  cent,  interest,  w’ithout  any 
additions  to  them.  The  Scottish  mutual  offices  in  most  in- 

*  Tlie  subjoined  compendious  table  exhibits  the  net  premiums 
necessary  to  cover  the  actual  risk  incurred  by  assuring  100/.  at  death 
to  persons  of  the  ages  mentioned,  calculated  from  the  several  tables  of 
mortality  just  named.  The  premiums  for  males  only  are  given  ;  those 
for  females,  as  derived  from  the  English  and  government  observa¬ 
tions,  being  somewhat  lower;  and  two  rates  of  interest  are  assumed 
t^somc  offices  using  the  one  and  some  the  other),  in  two  of  the  table.s. 
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stances  employ  the  same,  but  assume  4  per  cent,  interest,  and 
add  2^  per  cent,  to  the  pure  rates.  Not  only  are  the  North¬ 
ampton  rates  incorrect,  and  far  too  high  as  they  stand,  but  they 
are  im]iropcrly  adjusted  to  the  several  ages.  The  premiums 
charged  for  assurance  at  the  age  of  20  are  57  per  cent,  too 
high,  while  the  premiums  for  assurers  at  60  are  only  13  percent, 
too  high.  Although,  therefore,  the  offices  using  these  rates 
may  affirm  that,  by  making  no  addition  to  them,  they  stand 
nearly  in  the  position  of  those  who,  taking  correct  tables,  do 
make  additions  to  the  pure  rates,  yet  the  want  of  adjustment  to 
the  several  ages  vitiates  the  whole.  The  expcrlenee  of  the 
Equitable  (which  uses  this  table)  for  the  last  seven  years 
eonfirms  the  experience  of  the  jircceding  fifty  years  in  respect 
to  this  want  of  adjustment ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  age  of  70  that 
the  actual  mortality  of  that  Society  coincides  with  the  tabular 
mortality.  Thus,  he  who  assures  early  in  life,  and  thereby 
displays  his  prudence,  is  compelled  to  lay  out  a  part  of  his 
premium  to  equalise  the  deficient  charges  for  the  later  assurer, 
who,  by  his  tardiness,  manifests  his  imprudence.  No  new 
office  would  think  of  adopting  the  old  Northampton  rate ; 
and  some  of  the  offices  who  do  employ  it  I’csort  to  various 
corrective  expedients,  by  which  its  inequalities  are  compensated. 

!Much  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Farr  for  his  indefatigable  labours 
in  analysing  the  Registrar’s  returns  for  life  assurance  purposes. 
That  gentleman  has  further  informed  us  of  the  comparative 
ratio  of  annual  mortality  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe, 
which  is  as  follows  :  — 


"Wliere  4  per  cent,  interest  is  deemed  too  high  then  the  cliarges  must 
be  proportionahly  increased,  to  meet  the  lower  value  of  money. 


1 

Age 

! 

Northampton  Table,  j 

1 

Carlisle  Table. 

cnie  ol  17  .p  ",  ■ 

Offices,  j  * 

Oovem- 
ment  Ta-  Pr 
hie. 

Male.  ^  Kq 

emilims 
>r  the 
iiitable, 
Atlas. 

H-k,  ^'C.  i 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4  per  cont.  per  cent. 

•  i; 

4  per  cent. 

£ 

r. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

t. 

rf. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

i.' 

jr.  rf.it! 

r. 

d. 

C 

s.  d.'  £ 

s,  rf.  ’ 

20 

2 

3 

2 

0 

6 

1 

9 

10 

1 

6 

4 

1 

5  11,1 

8 

5 

1 

12  5  2 

3  7| 

2.5 

2 

8 

1 

2 

4 

9 

1 

14 

0 

1 

10 

4 

1 

9  5  1 

12 

5 

1 

14  7  j  2 

8  11 

1  30 

2 

13 

4 

0 

9 

10 

1 

19 

0 

1 

15 

1 

1 

13  11  1 

17 

1 

1 

17  9  12 
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In  England  one  person  dies  annually  in  every  forty-five. 

In  Franee  one  ,,  „  forty-two. 

In  Frussia  one  „  „  thirty-eight. 

In  Austria  one  „  „  thirty-three. 

In  lJussia  one  ,,  „  twenty-eight. 

Thus  England  exhibits  the  lowest  mortality,  and  the  state  ot 
the  public  health  is  so  improved,  that  the  present  duration  of 
existenee  may  be  regarded  (in  contrast  to  what  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago)  as,  in  round  numbers,  to  three. 

One  natural  consequence  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
true  risk  incurred  in  assuring  sums  at  death,  has  been  a  large 
and  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  offices.  "When  the 
business  was  declared  hazardous  and  uncertain,  it  was  considered 
that  a  kind  of  favour  was  conferred  by  the  office  on  the  as¬ 
surer  in  granting  him  a  policy.  Tliis  feeling  has  become  en¬ 
tirely  reversed,  and  now  the  assui'cr  considers  that  he  confers 
the  favour  upon  the  office  in  selecting  it  from  a  crowd  of 
competitors.  How  these  competitors  have  increased  is  manifest 
from  the  annexed  view  of  the  number  of  existing  Life  Offices 
and  tlie  periods  of  their  establishment. 

Dividing  the  century  and  half  from  1706  to  1856  into  four 
periods,  we  find  that  3  existing  life  offices  were  established  in 
the  first  period  from  1706  to  1721;  14  offices  in  the  second 
period  from  1762  to  1815  ;  72  offices  in  the  third  period  from 
1816  to  1844  ;  and  70  offices  in  the  fourth  period  from  1844 
to  1856  ;  making  a  total  of  159  offices. 

Such  is  a  statement  in  brief  of  the  past.  In  pursuing  our 
researches  into  particular  years  we  find  that  some  were  very 
favourable  and  others  very  unfavourable  for  these  associations. 
For  example,  the  productions  of  the  year  1806  were  numerous 
and  strong,  and  so  were  those  of  1823.  The  oftspring  of  1824 
were,  with  one  cxcciition,  healthy,  while  those  of  1825  have 
grown  up  into  some  of  the  most  vigorous  existing  companies. 
Two  noble  results  of  1835  are  now  living.  The  period  from 
1816  to  1844  has  been  termed  ‘  the  golden  age  of  assurance 
‘  companies.’  During  this  period  a  large  ])roportIon  of  offices 
were  characterised  as  ‘  mixed,’  in  contradistinction  from  the 
purely  Proprietary  and  the  purely  Mutual.  In  our  day  the 
proportion  of  mixed  to  mutual  offices  is  about  five  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter ;  too  many  which  call  themselves  Mutual 
being  in  reality  founded  upon  the  mixed  principle.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain  that  Proprietary  companies  are  based  upon 
a  paid-up  or  promised  capital,  for  which  interest  is  paid  upon 
shares;  Mutual  societies  are  founded  without  such  capital, 
upon  the  asserted  sufficiency  of  the  premium  fund ;  and  Mixed 
companies  proceed  upon  a  combination  of  both  principles. 
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But  the  foregoing  statement  is  eonfiued  to  existing  offices; 
but  in  fourteen  years,  from  1844  to  1857,  we  are  informed  by 
the  ‘  Insurance  Guide  and  Handbook,’  that  108  have  ceased  to 
exist,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  during  the  same  period 
ten  offices  amalgamated  their  business  with  other  offices ;  ninety- 
two  transferred  their  business,  and  thirty-five  wound  up  their 
affairs  in  Chancery, 

The  mere  list  of  the  names  of  offices  has  been  so  enlarged  of 
late  years  by  the  addition  of  numerous  schemes,  that  we  now  can 
enumerate,  as  stated,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  How  many  of 
these  are  transacting  a  fair  and  remunerative  business  Ave  will 
not  venture  to  affirm.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  mania 
for  new  projects  is  abating.  The  year  1857  is  said  to  have 
witnessed  the  dissolution  of  no  less  than  seventy-eight  schemes, 
—  by  far  the  most  sweeping  destruction  yet  known  in  any  one 
year.  The  continual  and  annual  changes  render  it  impossible 
to  announce  the  number  of  life  offices  for  more  than  the  passing 
year ;  yet  nothing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  credulity  of 
the  public  than  this  ephemeral  crop  of  societies,  which,  if  they 
exist  at  all,  ought  at  least  to  offer  a  guarantee  for  the  whole 
duration  of  life. 

Xot  only  is  it  interesting  to  trace  the  numerical  growth  of 
the  offices  on  the  whole,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  amount  of  new  business  the  various  companies  trans¬ 
act  annually,  as  the  increase  of  the  number  of  offices  may  not 
represent  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  insurances 
in  the  aggregate.  There  are,  however,  no  sufficient  data  for 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  topic.  Many  of  the  offices  decline 
making  public  the  particulars  required,  then  it  is  only  by  per¬ 
sonal  communication  that  any  such  can  be  obtained.  Several 
have  proved  laudable  exceptions  to  this  reticence.  The  sub¬ 
joined  statement,  from  the  ‘  Assurance  Magazine,’  affords  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  new  business  of  thirty-six  companies  during  three 
recent  years,  and  some  calculations  connected  with  the  sum¬ 
mary  ;  — 

Xeio  TAfe  Assurance  Business  in  Thirty-six  Companies. 


Years,  j 

Number  of  Policies. 

Amounts  Assured. 

Average  of  e.'ich  Policy. 

m 

1 

i  18,103 

£  \ 
6,361,620 

i  £ 

351 

21,920 

7,460,868 

340 

■■I 

23,795 

1  7,745,719 

,  326 

Totals 

63,818 

je2 1,568,207 

1  ;e338 
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The  companies  whose  business  is  thus  tabulated  include  old 
and  new, — some  of  the  largest  and  most  opulent,  as  also  some 
which  have  been  recently  extending  tlieir  business  to  those 
classes  of  the  community  whose  policies  only  average  a  small 
sum.  In  all  instances  the  returns  of  the  new  business  for  the 
three  years  are  complete. 

Compared  with  a  similar  table  drawn  up  for  the  three  years 
preceding  those  named,  namely,  the  years  1849,  1850,  1851, 
the  business  of  life  assurance  appears  to  have  increased  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  three  years  1852,  1853,  1854,  than  in  the 
preceding  three  years.  In  1850,  the  increase  was  per  cent, 
on  the  business  of  the  year  1849.  In  1851,  there  was  5 ‘8  per 
cent,  increase  upon  theye.ar  1850.  In  1853,  the  Increase  upon 
the  year  1852  was  as  large  as  17*3  per  cent. ;  which  will  account 
for  the  increase  in  1854  being  only  3'8  per  cent,  on  1853.  Thus, 
while  in  the  two  years  1850,  1851  the  business  increased  11*25 
per  cent,  on  1849,  in  the  two  years  1853,  1854  it  was  aug- 
incntcd  nearly  21*8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1852.  From 
the  character  of  the  companies  whose  business  is  stated,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  sound  and  of  average  value.  So 
great  an  increase  is  liighly  satisfactory  to  all  who  are  well 
wishers  of  these  associations. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  the  vast  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  larger  institutions,  we  present  to  them  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  particulars  relating  to  seven  of  the  principal 
establishments,  as  nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  own 
statements.  The  figures  arc  merely  approximate.  The  sums 
assured  (except  by  the  Equitable)  are  without  additions. 


Particulars  of  Seven  Principal  Offices,  as  ascertained  June,  1858. 


Wished. 

1 

Accumulated 
Funds,  about 

Gross  Annual  Sums  Assured, 
Income,  about  1  about. 

.  1 

1 

Equitable  .... 

1762 

£ 

6,976,000 

430,000 

£ 

9,580,000 

1 

1  Scottish  Widows’  Fund 

1815 

3,194.000 

409,178 

fwith  additinni.) 

9,000,000 

j  Law  Life . 

1823 

4, 655, (XX) 

470,000 

8,500,000 

London  Life  .... 

1806 

2,600,000 

320,000 

6,180,000 

1  Rock . 

1806 

3,110,534 

309,873 

3,945,950 

National  Provident 

1835 

1,500,367 

275,331 

6,500,000 

1  Economic . 

1823 

1,695,062 

241,000 

6,089,534 

This  tabular  view  may  suggest  to  reflecting  readers  several 
important  considerations  which  w’c  must  pass  over. 
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The  growth  of  several  of  these  institutions  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  especially  when  we  are  made  acquainted  with  th'e  lowly 
origin  of  some  that  now  stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  The 
London  Life  Association,  for  example,  was  commenced  by  a 
few  members,  and  carried  on  w’ith  the  greatest  economy  in  an 
upper  floor  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard ;  the  National  Provident 
originated  with  a  few  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and 
that  great  establishment,  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  began,  as 
its  name  indicates,  in  a  local  scheme  of  benevolence,  but  ex¬ 
tended  continually  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  first  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  empire. 

What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  a  life  assurance  office  is 
pronounced  to  be  prosperous  and  eligible  ?  Commonly  they  are 
these:  —  a  large  accumulated  fund,  a  considerable  and  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  assurers,  and  a  periodical  declaration  of  a 
large  bonus  or  high  pi'ofits.  The  mere  age  of  an  office  is  not 
in  itself  of  great  moment,  and  only  the  ill-informed  are  attracted 
by  it.  The  grounds  just  named  arc  the  only  ones  on  which  the 
public,  or  customers  of  the  office,  can  form  an  opinion ;  and 
they  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  draw  a  natural  inference  from 
published  statements  on  these  points.  The  real  question,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  what  is  the  sum  of  the  figures  under  each  of  these 
heads,  but  are  these  results  fairly  and  impartially  obtained? 
And,  furthermore,  is  the  basis  of  computations  correct?  Are 
the  apportionments  of  bonuses  or  profits  to  the  respective 
assurei's  equitable?  Are  the  competing  claims  of  the  assurers 
of  different  ages  and  various  standings  properly  adjusted?  In 
brief,  is  the  statement  of  the  business  arrived  at  by  proceeding 
upon  principles  rigorously  equitable,  and  by  carrying  out  those 
principles  without  deviation  and  without  accommodation?  A 
reply  to  such  questions  would  involve  the  consideration  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  though  of  great  Importance  and  deep  interest  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits. 

The  extent  of  field  open  to  the  operations  of  new  offices  has 
been  very  much  discussed  of  late,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
momentous  and  fruitful  topics  connected  with  the  subject. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  small  proportion  of  assured  persons  to 
the  whole  population  is  continually  announced  —  although  no 
one  can  state  what  it  actually  is.  It  may  perhaps  be  safely 
admitted  that  scarcely  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  five  per  cent,  of  the 
heads  of  families,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  life  assurance.  From  this  paucity  it  is  inferred  that  there 
is  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  many  new  companies.  It 
is  added  that  competition  in  this  business  would  secure  advan- 
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tages  equal  to  those  arising  from  competition  in  other  under¬ 
takings'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued,  that  while  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  population  is  assured,  by  no  means  a 
large  proportion  is  assurable,  or  likely  to  be  proposed ;  indeed, 
not  more,  as  one  actuary  affirms,  than  600,000  at  the  same 
period.  Nor  does  the  alleged  benefit  of  competition  seem  well- 
founded.  While  in  the  extended  use  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  in  the  increased  consumption  of  manufactured  articles, 
the  cost  of  growth  and  production  may  be  diminished  by  the 
return  of  the  profits  in  the  form  of  increased  capital,  this  cannot 
be  said  of  life  assurance,  which  differs  essentially  from  ordinary 
mercantile  business.  In  the  latter  more  skilled  labour  may  be 
brought  into  action,  and  there  will  follow  a  subdivision  of  labour 
in  the  several  processes  of  manufacture.  Nothing  analogous  to 
this  takes  place  in  a  life  office,  unless  it  be  the  employment  of 
the  highest  professional  skill,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the 
data  upon  which  the  results  are  calculated.  Certainly,  in  so 
far  as  the  true  law  of  mortality  is  ascertained,  there  will  be, 
as  there  has  been  in  part,  a  proportionate  reduction  of  pre¬ 
miums  charged.  It  is  considered  by  all  impartial  and  reflecting 
observers  that  the  high  scales  of  premiums  generally  prevalent 
might  be  reduced  with  safety  and  advantage.  Still  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  premiums  would  be  only  one  effect  of  increased  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  least  objeetionable.  What  is  more  to  be  feared  is 
a  relaxation  in  the  vigilance  presiding  over  the  admission  of  the 
lives  offered.  The  ‘  benefit  of  selection  ’  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  an  offiee ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  lives  of  the 
general  population  are  insured,  in  that  proportion  the  benefit  of 
selection  would  disappear,  and  there  would  be  a  continually 
increasing  approximation  to  the  average  mortality  of  the  nation. 
It  would  follow  that  the  large  bonuses  of  many  offices  of  the 
present  day  could  not  be  continued.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  even  at  present  the  keenness  of  competition  has  opened 
the  doors  of  offices  far  too  widely. 

A  point  of  equal  importance  is  the  expense  of  procuring  and 
conducting  the  business.  It  is  well  known  that  this  cost,  in 
extensive  and  thriving  offices,  is  seldom  less  than  3000/.  per 
annum,  and  often  much  more.  This  is  a  fixed  expense,  but 
if  3000/.  per  annum  be  taken  as  a  general  minimum,  what  will 
the  public  say  to  the  life  expenses  in  the  new  offices,  when  they 
become  better  acquainted  with  them  ?  Let  the  balance  sheets, 
exhibited  by  the  companies  themselves,  in  the  Parliamentary 
Accounts  and  Papers,  be  inspected,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  any 
careful  observer  that  the  expenses  in  many  cases  are  very 
large.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  balance-sheet  of  one  office. 
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from  Jklay,  1854,  to  April,  1855,  the  premiums  on  assur¬ 
ances  are  set  down  as  18,251/.  11«.  8</.,  against  which  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  all  kinds  is  7,735/.  17«.  9t/.  This  is  an  instance 
taken  almost  at  random ;  but  we  have  ascertained  that  in  1836, 
in  fifty-four  life  offices,  the  aggregate  expenditure  was  sixty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  and  interest  received.  Putting  it  in 
another  shape,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  first  premiums  upon 
new  policies  go  for  expenses.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  a  large  business  may  not  always  be  a  large  gain.  The 
cost  at  which  it  is  obtained  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
and  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  much  of  the  custom 
now  secured  is  bought  far  too  dearly.*  Deducting  expenses  and 
commission  (of  which  we  shall  speak  presently),  when  these 
items  are  large  they  devour  the  profit,  even  if  the  bare  assured 
sum  can  be  paid.  Without  instancing  particular  offices  of  recent 
date,  we  find  that,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  annual 
costs  of  all  the  existing  companies  amount  to  an  average  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  their  business. 

As  the  offices  advance  in  age  and  prosperity,  so  do  the  fixed 
expenses  bear  more  or  less  lightly  upon  the  assurers ;  unless,  as 
is  too  much  the  case,  the  old  offices  find  it  necessary  to  launch 
out  into  large  expenditure  in  order  to  maintain  their  ground. 
If,  therefore,  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  lives  to  assure 
or  that  are  worth  assuring  at  moderate  rates ;  if  the  elder,  or 
well  established  offices,  can  assure  these,  and  twice  their  num¬ 
ber,  on  equitable  terms,  and  if  the  new  offices  take  aw'ay  in  part 
the  custom  of  the  others,  then  the  present  competition  is  no 
blessing.  If,  however,  the  new  offices  can  open  new  ehannels 
of  business,  and  supply  themselves  from  sources  not  commonly 
resorted  to;  if,  as  is  affirmed,  assurance  is  brought  by  them 
w'ithiu  the  reach  of  humbler  classes,  and  a  large  number  of 
small  assurances  is  effected ;  if  by  diligence  and  active  agents 
they  can  induce  those  to  assure  who  would  not  otherwise  think 
of  it,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  neglected  this  precaution  not  from 


*  ‘  Bring  business,’  is  the  universal  cry.  But  we  are  confident 
that  some  institutions  are  gaining  a  loss  in  much  of  their  business.  It 
is,  however,  a  common  error  to  set  the  early  annual  expenses  against 
the  premiums  in  one  early  year.  This  is  unfair  to  the  younger 
offices,  unless  accompanied  by  the  explanation  that  the  expenses  of 
establishing  the  office,  which  are  always  considerable,  may  be  spread 
over  a  number  of  years,  as  seven,  twelve,  or  even  twenty.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  old  offices  may  have  spread  their  first  costs 
over  a  number  of  years.  Yet,  even  when  thus  extended,  much  of  the 
present  business  is  far  too  costly,  and  must  prove  unprofitable. 
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inability  but  inattention,  then,  in  these  res|>ects,  the  evil  of  keen 
competition  is  diminished,  and,  provided  the  new  offices  be  safe, 
all  the  specified  advantages  are  obtained. 

Misapprehensions  are  very  prevalent  on  the  point  of  safety. 
It  is  commonly  conceived,  and  generally  represented,  that  an 
old  office  must  be  safe,  and  s.afe  in  pro]>ortion  to  its  age ;  and 
conversely,  that  a  new  office  must  be  perilous,  and  perilous  in 
proportion  to  its  youth.  Neither  of  these  views  is  strictly 
correct,  although  there  is  a  groundwork  of  reality  in  them  both. 
A  deadly  jealousy  of  the  new  offices  has  sprung  up  amongst  the 
older  ones,  and  a  i-epresentative  of  the  latter  has  publicly  pro¬ 
scribed  all  the  former  founded  since  the  7  &  8  Viet  c.  110. 
We  cannot,  however,  join  in  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  cen¬ 
sure.  Age  alone  is  no  protection  against  failure  or  fraud  in 
officials,  nor  is  the  possession  of  large  amounts  of  invested  capi¬ 
tal  an  adequate  guarantee  of  ability  to  meet  all  claims.  We 
could  illustrate  what  we  now  say  by  actual  occurrences,  but 
we  prefer  to  abstain  from  the  relation  of  painful  events.  A 
new  office  is,  in  truth,  sometimes  safer  than  an  old  one,  if  the 
business  of  the  former  be  better,  and  better  managed  than  the 
business  of  the  latter.  In  these  institutions,  as  in  the  human 
frame,  the  sins  of  youth  often  produce  their  evil  fruits  only  in 
old  age.  The  real  crisis  of  a  life  office  (if  it  have  any  duration  of 
life)  is  not  so  much  its  youth  as  its  maturity.  Upon  a  particular 
hypothesis,  illustrating  the  natural  financial  course  of  an  office.  Dr. 
Farr  has  shown  in  detail,  that  sixty-three  years  would  elapse 
before  the  outgo  would  equal  the  premiums  and  the  interest  of 
stock  together.  At  this  period  the  office  would  be  stationary, 
but  not  insolvent ;  for  when  the  outgo  equals,  or  even  exceeds, 
the  income,  the  stock  decreases  only  gradually  ;  and  if,  changing 
the  hypothesis,  we  suppose  an  increase  of  entrants,  the  office 
might  prolong  its  existence,  and  appear  externally  sound  to  an 
ordlivary  observer.  The  distinction  between  mere  solvency  and 
prosperity  is  very  broad.  The  true  testing  period  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  is  long  deferred,  and  extends  to  variable  dates ;  so  that 
even  the  duration  of  half  a  century  is  not  an  unquestionable 
evidence  of  solvency  or  prosperity.  Since  in  this  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  receipts  are  partly  immediate  and  partly  annual,  while 
the  i)ayments  are  all  more  or  less  deferred,  it  is  possible  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  prosperity  which  is  fictitious,  but  which 
may  be  worn  for  many  years,  even  as  long  as  new  business  can 
be  procured,  and  great  emergencies  do  not  arise.  A  moderate 
annual  addition  of  young  and  healthy  lives  would  prolong  the 
bare  existence  of  an  office  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
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and,  like  the  locks  of  youth  upon  the  baldness  of  age,  might 
impart  an  air  of  juvenility  to  actual  decline  and  decrepitude. 

Taking,  however,  a  general  glance  at  the  majority  of  the 
well-established  offices,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a  fair  condition  of  health  and  vitality.  Selecting 
the  year  1852  as  the  date  of  examination,  we  find  the  statistics 
of  their  position  were  nearly  as  follows :  There  were  in  that  year 
forty-two  purely  Mutual  societies,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  Proprietary  companies;  including  companies  which  had  a 
guaranteed  capital  independent  of  the  premium  fund.  The 
combined  share-capital  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the 
latter  companies  was  represented  as  72,391,740/.  In  eighty- 
six  of  these  companies,  of  which  the  nominal  share  capital  was 
60,971,740,  the  amount  actually  paid  up  (supposing  all  shares 
to  be  issued),  would  be  8,057,240/.,  which  included  two  com¬ 
panies  with  large  share-capitals  wholly  paid  up,  and  a  few  others 
in  which  the  capital  had  been  Increased  out  of  profits.  The 
price  of  the  shares  of  seventy-one  companies  (in  which  the 
amount,  if  all  paid  up,  was  7,409,240/.)  was,  accoi’ding  to  their 
then  market  value,  about  15,404,703/.  The  dividends,  on  the 
average,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1852,  ranged  from  7^  to  10  per 
cent,  in  the  higher  scale,  and  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  lower 
scale ;  the  larger  number  of  the  whole  dividing  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  but  few  much  more  or  much  less. 

We  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  professed  advantages  to  the  as¬ 
surers  of  the  mutual  principle  over  the  proprietary,  because  every 
man  can  easily  judge  for  himself  on  such  a  point ;  and  we  have 
no  wish,  in  this  place,  unduly  to  exalt  the  mutual  offices  above 
the  proprietary,  whatever  may  be  our  own  preference.  AVe 
may,  however,  observe  that  there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which 
the  assurers  in  proprietary  offices  may  be  regarded  as  paying,  in 
almost  every  instance,  w'here  the  shares  have  risen  to  a  premium 
(and  they  commonly  do  rise  in  all  good  offices  to  a  considerable 
premium),  more  for  the  guarantee  of  the  shareholders  than  it  is 
really  worth,  and  just  so  much  more  as  is  the  premium  upon  the 
original  price  of  the  shares.  This  view  may  be  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  statement; — The  total  paid=up  capital 
in  thirteen  principal  life  companies  in  1848  was  3,053,000/. 
The  market  value  of  this  capital  was  5,255,750/.  Then  the  dif¬ 
ference  l*etween  these  two  sums  would  represent  the  gain  of  the 
shareholders  and  the  loss  of  the  assurers ;  that  is,  if  the  share¬ 
holders  had  realised  their  shares  at  the  time,  they  would  have 
put  into  their  pockets  the  sum  of  2,202,750/.,  which  the  assured 
might  have  considered  as  so  much  profit  abstracted  from  them 
(this  being  at  the  rate  of  72  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  capital 
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which  had  already  been  received) ;  for  the  custom  of  these  as¬ 
surers  had  raised  the  shares  to  their  existing  value. 

This  state  of  things  may,  from  another  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  in  relation  to  these  important  establish¬ 
ments.  In  these  days  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  an  office,  but 
to  avoid  one,  for  they  meet  the  most  careless  eye  at  the  corners 
of  the  best  streets,  and  their  imposing  fronts  rise  in  the  centres 
of  the  throng  of  commerce.  Their  agents  are  in  every  town  of 
the  empire,  their  prospectuses  are  daily  thrust  into  one’s  hands ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  a  ‘  touter  ’  who  made  it  his  dally  business 
to  travel  in  omnibuses,  open  a  conversation  with  the  passengers, 
and  put  a  table  of  premiums  into  their  hands  before  they  left 
the  vehicle ;  even  proffering  his  personal  services  to  conduct 
them  to  his  office  and  complete  the  assurance  without  delay. 
This  most  persevering  agent  realised  an  annual  income  of  300Z. 
per  annum  from  commissions  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  premiums 
paid.  Last  of  all  his  own  policy  became  a  claim :  his  death 
was  the  last  and  most  peremptory  argument  to  be  used  for  his 
employers.  There  are,  however,  several  living  agents  of  the 
various  oftices  who  arc  possessed  of  peculiar  tact  and  energy,  and 
the  anecdotes  current  respecting  their  impressive  attentions  to 
the  interests  of  families  arc  amusing  enough.  There  is  a  danger 
of  carrying  their  imiwrtunity  too  far.  Men  are  canvassed  for  as¬ 
surances  as  they  are  for  votes  and  subscriptions,  and  the  claims 
of  rival  offices  are  not  seldom  set  forth  with  all  the  ludicrous 
eloquence  that  their  respective  advocates  can  employ.  Offers  of 
remuneration,  sometimes  temptingly  high*,  are  made  to  almost 


*  AVe  have  been  credibly  informed  that  one  office  offered  30  per 
cent,  upon  the  first  premium,  and  that  another  (the  actuary  of  which 
finds  grievous  fault  with  the  newer  offices)  will  give  even  35  per 
cent.  These  are,  we  suppose,  compensations  for  the  perpetual  5  per 
cent,  allowed  on  all  premiums  by  nearly  all  offices.  It  is  easy  to  decry 
the  allowance  of  commission,  to  detail  its  evils,  and  to  demand  un¬ 
corrupted  virtue  in  such  transactions ;  but  there  will  be  no  effective 
remedy  until  offices  unite  to  refuse  it,  and  to  do  this,  would  be,  as  they 
say,  to  cut  off  at  least,  half  their  business.  Meanwhile,  many  of 
them  outbid  each  other,  until,  one  would  suppose,  the  ne  plus  ultra 
has  been  reached.  In  a  circular  now  before  us,  gratuitous  policies 
are  ofiered,  upon  a  tabulated  scale,  to  those  who  procure  business  for 
a  projected  office.  In  an  advertisement,  also,  which  appears  on  the 
day  we  are  writing,  an  office  seeks  effective  agents,  and  promises  ‘  a 
‘  most  liberal  commission,  with  a  reversion  to  widow  or  nominee.’  But 
the  most  munificent  offer  we  have  ever  known  was  made  in  a  circular 
which  we  obtained  about  two  years  ago — and  which  is  now  before  us. 
It  contains  the  ‘  Terms  of  Remuneration  to  District  Agents.’  These 
consist  of,  1.  commission  at  33^  per  cent,  on  first  payments,  whether 
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every  class  of  persons  possessing  persuasive  influence.  Even  the 
clergy  are  invited  to  aid  the  offices,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
country  town  or  village  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land  that 
is  not  posted  over  with  large  bills,  visited  by  assurance  travellers, 
and  harangued  by  itinerant  lecturers,  all  setting  forth  the  won¬ 
derful  advantages  of  some  most  promising  establishment,  which 
has  derived  its  name  from  all  that  is  most  splOndid  and  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath.  Scarcely  a 
symbol  of  strength,  solidity,  or  plenty  in  classical  mythology, 
or  exuberant  nature,  or  productive  commerce,  is  left  unappro¬ 
priated  by  one  or  other  of  the  living  or  defunct  life  assurance 
associations.  We  doubt  if  a  really  good  title  could  be  found  for 
another  office.  Some  of  the  late  projects  have  been  strangely 
baptized,  and  have  certainly  changed  their  names  for  the  better 
by  the  marriage  of  ‘  amalgamation,’  if  they  have  not  departed 
this  life  without  an  epitaph. 

As  to  the  agents  and  lecturers  employed  by  these  companies, 
they  scatter  hortatory  tracts  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa,  and  indulge  themselves  in  the  most  pleasing  and  profitable 
illustrations  in  order  to  secure  attention.  A  policy  of  assurance 
is  their  panacea.  By  means  of  it  despairing  lovers  are  united,  and 
a  reluobvnt  alderman  bestows  his  daughter  on  the  suitor  who 
possesses  such  a  document ;  a  prudent  mechanic  becomes  a  man 
of  fortune,  a  young  applicant  obtains  an  apiK)intment,  a  drunkard 
is  made  sober,  an  anxious  wife  light-hearted,  a  wretched  home 
delightful.  By  means  of  a  policy  a  young  tradesman  is  taken  into 
partnership,  an  old  firm  is  saved  from  ruin,  and  a  man  who  was 
not  worth  a  penny,  borrows  a  thousand  pounds.  Aladdin’s 
lamp  and  eastern  talismans  are  nothing  to  policies  of  life  assur¬ 
ance,  and  the  wonderful  results  they  produce.  But  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  a  dark  side  to  present,  and  this  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
monitory.  Here  are  some  examples  :  —  A  nobleman  refused 
one  day  to  assure  his  life  for  5000/.,  and  the  next  day  was 
thrown  off  his  horse  and  killed;  while  a  prudent  clergyman, 
who  died  the  same  day,  had  assured  his  life  for  2000Z.  the  day 


they  are  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  premiums.  2.  Cash  bonuses 
payable  on  completion  of  each  1000/.  assured  (and  these  are  detailed 
until  the  total  cash  bonuses  on  7000/.,  assured  under  new  policies, 
amount  to  24/.  10s.,  together  with  a  bonus  of  51.  on  every  subsequent 
1000/).  3.  Commission  at  51.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  payments 

after  the  first. — Now,  if  there  are  district  agents  of  respectable  name 
that  take  up  such  schemes,  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
assured  themselves  should  know  the  terms.  We  apprehend  the 
public  are  unprepared  for  such  revelations.  ;;; 
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before.  Then  there  are  those  wlio  having  just  assured,  cross 
the  office-threshold  and  drop  dead  on  the  steps  or  the  stone 
pavement,  with  their  policies  in  their  pockets.  There  is  no  sin 
in  the  decalogue  of  these  gentlemen  so  criminal  as  non-assur¬ 
ance.  An  official  Nemesis  pursues  all  non-assurers.  Dying 
husbands  and  fathers  are  depicted  as  having  this  crime  alone  on 
their  consciences.  One  agent’s  ‘  vade  mecum’  narrates  a  thrilling 
case,  in  which  an  unhappy  sick  man  lies  in  his  chamber  the  prey 
to  remorse.  His  brother  is  summoned  to  see  him  die ;  his 
sudden  entrance  rouses  the  invalid  from  his  stupor,  but  the  re¬ 
cognition  seems  a  painful  one.  ‘What  distresses  you?’  says 
the  brother,  anxiously.  In  an  agony  that  made  his  words 
audible  through  the  house,  he  explained  his  bitter  self-reproach 
that  he  had  neglected  to  keep  his  life  assurance  policy  in  full 
force.  The  brother  promises  to  relieve  him  from  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  the  sick  man  rapidly  recovers!  What  with  death¬ 
bed  remorse,  and  the  pictures  of  woe-begone  widowhood,  and 
starving  orphanhood,  one  might  infer  that  the  chief  end  of  life 
is  to  assure  it ;  that  dying  men  should  think  less  of  the  world 
they  are  entering  than  that  which  they  are  leaving.  Even  as 
to  this  world,  its  whole  pomp  and  pageantry,  passions  and 
vanities  fade  away  from  the  vision  of  moribund  fathers,  save 
only  one  little  speck  —  the  neglected  door  of  the  assurance 
office  !  Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  these  active  and  eloquent 
caterers  for  policies,  every  man  may  become  a  similar  caterer 
(and  of  course  obtain  the  five  per  cent,  commission).  Certainly 
some  offices  are  not  too  nice  in  their  choice  of  agents.  While 
writing  these  pages  we  w'ere  waited  upon  by  a  discarded  trades¬ 
man,  who  made  two  requests ;  one,  that  we  would  purchase  an 
anthem  of  his  own  composition ;  the  other,  that  we  would  assure 
our  life  in  his  office.  AVe  preferred  the  anthem. 

A  new  or  distinctive  principle,  or  application  of  the  system  of 
assurance,  is  what  an  advocate  covets.  A  new  office  can  scarcely 
expect  to  thrive  by  merely  promising  to  effect  on  a  small  scale 
what  has  long  been  performed  on  a  large  scale.  Very  low 
premiums  cut  two  ways,  and  frighten  some  while  they  attract 
others.  A  low  premium  office  has  to  convince  the  timid  that 
the  business  can  be  safely  done  at  its  diminished  charges.  All 
may  learn  from  the  data  w’e  have  given  what  is  the  prime  cost 
of  covering  the  risk  at  any  given  age.  They  can  see,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty  they  ought  not  to  pay  much 
above  2/.  2s.  per  cent,  for  every  100?.  assured,  if  they  are  con¬ 
tent  to  expect  no  profits  or  additional  advantages  beyond  the 
payment  of  their  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  discern 
with  equal  readiness  that  any  company  professing  to  give  con- 
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siderable  profits,  or  to  make  large  reductions  in  premiums,  when 
it  charges  scarcely  anything  above  the  net  premium,  professes 
an  absolute  impossibility.  There  is  therefore  little  scope  for 
any  new  arrangement  of  the  premiums  and  the  amount  of  profit 
promised.  Life  oflSces  do  not  speculate,  cannot  deal  in  rising 
or  falling  markets,  and  therefore  cannot  profit  by  fluctuations. 
Their  only  chance  for  a  peculiar  share  of  public  favour  is  to  be 
found  in  new  applications  of  the  principles  of  assurance  on 
liberal  adjustments  and  unselfish  arrangements.  These  are  the 
objects  of  study  to  many  of  the  existing  establishments.  Hence 
we  have  applications  of  the  principle  to  the  assurance  of  fidelity 
in  clerks  and  other  mercantile  assistants,  in  conjunction  with  life 
assurance ;  the  granting  of  loans  of  money  upon  the  security  of 
policies,  and  of  two  or  three  personal  friends,  and  with  repay¬ 
ment  by  instalments*;  the  extension  of  assurance  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  by  receiving  very  small  payments,  even 
monthly  and  weekly ;  the  acceptance  of  half  of  the  premiums 
for  the  first  seven  years,  and  the  charge  of  the  other  half  upon 
the  policy  or  the  future  payments ;  the  arrangement  of  premiums 
upon  ascending  and  descending  scales,  and  in  limited  numbers ; 
and  the  indisputableness  of  policies  when  once  granted,  unless 
in  palpable  cases  of  fraud. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  general  activity  has 
been  the  issue  of  policies  to  diseased  persons  upon  the  payment 
of  a  proportionately  higher  premium.  The  acceptance  of  charges 


*  This  is  not  considered  legitimate  business,  and  therefore  it  is 
confined  to  a  few  offices  as  a  leading  part  of  their  transactions.  Most 
offices  grant  loans  upon  the  security  of  their  policies  when  premiums 
enough  have  been  paid  to  render  them  valuable;  yet  they  would 
decline  the  other  kind  of  business.  It  is  well  that  borrowers  should 
know  the  terms  upon  which  loans,  upon  personal  security,  are  granted 
to  new  comers  by  the  lending  offices  alluded  to ;  and  they  are  eommonly 
these: — The  borrower  must  assure  his  life  for  double  the  amount 
borrowed,  and  at  the  premiums  for  the  whole  term  of  life.  He  must 
pay  five  per  cent,  per  annum  interest  upon  the  sum  borrowed,  besides 
the  annual  premiums  on  his  policy.  He  must  find  at  least  two,  and 
for  some  offices  three,  personal  securities  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Such  securities  must  be  responsible  and  respectable  persons,  who  be¬ 
come  liable  for  the  debt  and  interest  thereon.  These  provisions  sa¬ 
tisfied,  the  sum  to  be  lent  is  paid  to  the  borrower,  diminished  however 
by  the  subtraction  of  the  first  premium  upon  the  policy  (for  double 
the  loan).  Then  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  first  instalment  of 
the  loan  must  be  paid  with  interest.  Thus  do  the  lending  offices  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  in  the  fullest  sense,  for  they  have  three  per¬ 
sons  and  one  policy  to  pounce  upon  at  the  first  failure  of  any  of  the 
conditions.  We  do  not  blame  them,  if  borrowers  will  resort  to  them. 
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for  diseased  lives  has  been  founded  upon  the  discovery  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  uniformity  prevails  even  in  their  mortality.  The  Registrar- 
general  having  arranged  the  ‘  causes  of  death  ’  under  seventeen 
general  heads  or  clauses,  and  subdivided  these  again  into  five 
sections,  it  is  possible  from  these  returns  to  construct  tables  of  dis¬ 
eased  mortahty  as  well  as  of  healthy  mortality.  The  law  of  ave¬ 
rage  applies  in  this  direction  as  truly  as  in  others,  and  it  may  now 
be  predicted,  from  the  experience  of  five  years,  how  many  persons 
in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the  diseased  will  die  in  any  en¬ 
suing  year  of  one  disease,  and  how  many  of  another.  Hence  if 
a  considerable  business  can  be  secured,  there  is  little  more  risk 
in  assuring  diseased  than  in  assuring  healthy  lives ;  and  those 
unhappy  proposers  who  have  been  rejected  by  the  ordinary 
companies  as  unsound,  can  find  others  ready  to  open  their  doors 
and  their  books  to  them,  provided  only  they  can  pay  the  ad¬ 
vanced  charges.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  these  advanced 
charges  may,  in  the  course  of  experience  and  time,  be  subject  to 
reduction,  or  that,  if  not  reduced,  liberal  profits  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  assurers  who  may  survive  long,  and  successfully 
contend  against  their  constitutional  foes.  Several  offices  are  now 
willing  to  accept  diseased  assurers  upon  their  paying  the  rates 
charged  for  ages  higher  than  their  own,  by  so  many  years  as  the 
particular  disease  in  each  case  may  be  supposed  to  have  aged  the 
assurer.  Thus,  an  unsound  proposer  aged  thirty  may  be  charged 
as  if  aged  thirty-five  or  forty.  Such  assurers  have  generally 
been  found  to  take  great  care  of  their  lives,  and  medical  skill 
has  often  partly  or  wholly  cured  them. 

Writers  who  have  publicly  animadverted  upon  the  recent 
mania  for  getting  up  life  offices,  have  predicted  a  great  crash 
amongst  them.  Although  this  has  been  confidently  anticipated, 
it  has  not  come  in  the  manner  and  measure  predicted,  because 
there  are  modes  of  defeating  it.  What  is  the  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  a  company  or  society  to  carry  out  its  plans  and  to 
secure  business?  The  result  of  such  a  failure  differs  from  a 
mercantile  bankruptcy,  as  the  nature  of  the  business  differs.  The 
creditors  of  a  life  office  cannot  be  called  in  and  settled  with  at 
once  and  for  ever,  for  generally  the  true  creditors  are  inca¬ 
pable  children,  or  yet  unborn  families.  If  the  office  thus 
failing  has  carried  on  a  fair  and  honourable  business ;  if,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  its  want  of  success  is  traceable  chiefly  to 
the  exhaustion  of  its  influence  and  the  completion  of  the  promises 
which  its  friends  have  made ;  then  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
effecting  a  transfer  of  its  business  to  another  and  more  flourish¬ 
ing  office.  AVhat  is  not  enough  for  two  may  be  enough  for 
one.  There  are,  indeed,  offices  which  thrive  upon  the  purchase 
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of  the  policies  of  others,  and  we  see  that  they  boast  of  their 
absorbent  abilities.  In  plain  terms,  if  the  lives  assured  have  been 
healthy,  and  the  arrangements  sound,  the  whole  business  of  one 
office  can  be  sold  to  another,  or,  as  the  term  is,  the  two  offices  can 
amalgamate.  This  subject  requires  careful  consideration,  and 
we  strongly  urge  upon  all  holders  of  policies  in  companies 
about  to  amalgamate,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  terms  and 
precise  conditions  of  the  change,  a  statement  of  which  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  If  the  transfer  be  conducted  fairly, 
and  if  all  parties  interested  benefit  equally,  then  the  assurers  in 
the  failing  office  do  not  lose,  but  may  actually  gain  by  the  pro¬ 
cess,  since  they  may  get  out  of  a  declining  and  into  a  thriving 
office;  and  in  honourable  cases  they  have  at  least  as  good, 
and  sometimes  a  far  better  prospect  of  the  ultimate  discharge  of 
their  claims.  It  is  true  that  in  any  amalgamation,  the  amalgam 
(to  speak  chemically)  will  always  be  of  the  same  alloy  as  the 
weaker  constituent.  Bad  business  cannot  be  turned  into  good 
by  this  process,  but  good  business  can  be  conducted  at  a  much 
diminished  expense ;  and  if  half  a  dozen  struggling  offices  be 
amalgamated  under  one  board  of  directors  and  one  actuary,  the 
chances  are  that  the  adopted  children  will  thrive  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  f^ily  privileges  and  economy.  Let  it,  however,  be 
always  remembered  that  we  are  referring  only  to  honest  con¬ 
cerns,  and  honourable  conduct.  There  can  be  no  resource 
of  this  kind  and  no  shelter  for  bubbles  and  swindles.  If  any 
man  connects  himself  with  one  of  these,  he  must  be  thankful  if 
he  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  policy  and  premium ;  the  possi¬ 
bility  is  that  he  may  be  stripped  of  his  whole  property,  being 
held  liable  for  losses  and  expenses,  and  perhaps  the  only  solvent 
man  left  when  the  bubble  explodes,  and  the  projectors  set  out 
on  their  travels. 

Several  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  secure 
some  degree  of  legislative  control  over  life  assurance  establish¬ 
ments.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Assurance  Associations,  which  sat  in  1853,  recommended  in 
their  report  ‘  that  it  shall  be  imperative  on  each  company 

*  to  make  a  complete  investigation  into  its  affairs  at  least  once 
‘  in  five  years,  as  is  usually  prescribed  by  their  deed  of  settle- 

*  ment,  and  at  such  times  so  prescribed,  shall  show  a  com- 

*  plete  valuation  of  their  risks  and  liabilities,  and  of  their  assets 
‘  to  meet  the  same ;  and  that  all  such  valuation  accounts,  which 

*  may  be  made  for  the  information  and  use  of  their  proprietors, 
‘  shareholders,  or  members,  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of 

*  the  Registrar ;  and  that  in  each  intermediate  year,  between 
‘  such  periodical  balance-sheets  or  valuations,  there  shall  also  be 
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‘  registered  a  statement  containing  authenticated  information 
‘  on  the  following  particulars :  ’  These  are,  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
miums  received,  and  amount  of  expenses ;  number  of  new  po¬ 
licies  insured,  total  amount  of  liabilities,  and  several  other  items, 
altogether  resulting  in  a  complete  valuation  of  the  company’s 
affairs. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  no  well-founded  objections 
against,  and  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of,  securing 
this  nationally  important  information ;  and,  seeing  that  the 
transactions  of  life  assurance  institutions  are  so  peculiar,  so 
remote  from  common  observation,  and  therefore  so  capable  of 
misconception  and  of  misapprehension,  when  a  word  of  suspicion 
is  uttered  against  them,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  them 
all  to  make  common  cause,  and  to  endeavour  strenuously  to 
procure  a  legislative  enactment  which  would  place  them  alike 
upon  one  broad  footing,  and  render  the  old  and  the  new 
equally  amenable  to  that  public  opinion  upon  which  alone 
they  thrive.  What  they  would  lose  in  the  compulsory  labour 
and  pains  necessary  to  afford  their  statements,  they  would 
more  than  gain  in  freedom  from  all  suspicion ;  and  if  the  fear 
of  unfavourable  comparisons  between  rival  offices  should  deter 
them,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  very  comparisons  would 
tend  to  extrude  unsuitable  and  unsuccessful  adventurers,  to 
diminish  unsound  competition,  and  to  limit  public  favour  to 
those  offices  which  could  really  exhibit  a  fair  share  of  custom, 
honest  arrangements,  moderate  expenditure,  and  good  grounds 
for  presuming  that  they  have  not  made  promises  which  they 
cannot  fulfil,  not  declared  bonuses  which  are  more  than  doubtful, 
and  not  adopted  principles  of  valuation  and  computation  which 
are  too  favourable  to  themselves,  and  which  more  honourable 
associations  would  neither  employ  nor  sanction. 

We  scarcely  need  to  allude  to  some  abortive  endeavours  to 
secure  legislative  interference.  Mr.  Wilson  introdueed  an  un¬ 
successful  bill  upon  the  subject  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
during  the  session  of  1858,  brought  in  and  lost  a  bill  of  195 
clauses,  designed  to  regulate  assurance  institutions.  Whether 
the  Executive  Government  will  next  session  initiate  a  compre¬ 
hensive  measure,  remains  to  be  seen.  Hitherto  pre-occupation, 
or  needless  loquacity,  have  defeated  all  attempts  at  legislation. 
Xor  have  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assurance 
Associations  been  productive  of  any  practical  result.  All  that 
we  can  expect  from  the  Legislature,  in  relation  to  them,  is 
accurate  notification  of  financial  condition,  and  the  publication 
of  those  principal  circumstances  which  affect  their  credit,  and 
establish  or  invalidate  their  soundness.  These  things  the  public 
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have  a  clear  right  to  expect  —  beyond  these  the  public  must 
pursue  their  own  researches,  or  engage  competent  inquirers  on 
their  behalf.* 

The  rivalry  of  the  various  companies  has  promoted  liberality 
to  the  public,  even  if  it  has  generated  a  mutual  jealousy  among 
themselves.  As  a  broad  principle,  large  companies  can  afford  to 
be  generous ;  but  competition  is  a  wholesome  additional  stimulus 
to  native  good  feeling ;  and  life  assurance  institutions,  like  all 
others  depending  upon  public  favour,  find  that  not  only  honesty, 
but  also  liberality,  is  the  best  policy.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
pass,  that  a  mean  evasive  office  is  almost  the  exception,  and 
that  offices  in  general  not  only  fulfil  their  promises  to  the  letter, 
but  are  frequently  disposed  to  waive  just  opportunities  of  re¬ 
fusing  the  payment  of  questionable  claims.  They  are  so  anxious 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  illiberality,  and  the  publicity  of  liti¬ 
gation,  that  we  have  known  them  to  be  generous  before  they 
were  just.  Not  a  few  sharp  practitioners  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  tendency,  and  it  is  now  much  more  probable  that 
the  office  will  be  the  victim  than  the  assurer,  and  the  individual 
is  more  likely  to  deceive  than  the  company.! 


*  One  observation  of  the  Select  Committee  is  worth  repetition : — 

‘  With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  existing  companies,  so  far 
‘  as  any  evidence  has  been  laid  before  your  Committee,  they  feel  it 
‘  their  duty  to  report  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  they  had  been 
‘  led  to  believe  before  they  entered  upon  the  inquiry.  No  doubt 
‘  instances  of  great  abuses  and  flagrant  frauds  have  been  disclosed  by 
‘  the  witnesses  examined ;  but  in  general  these  consisted  of  an  open 
*  violation  of  all  law,  more  akin  to  swindling  than  to  regular  trade, 

‘  and  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  legislature  to  prevent,’  &c. 

!  The  Equitable  boasts  that  it  has  never,  ‘  but  in  two  instances, 

‘  disputed  a  claim  out  of  its  numerous  and  vast  engagements.’  This 
is  remarkable  for  a  society  that  has  paid  away,  in  all  forms,  twenty- 
nine  millions  sterling  !  But  other  societies  might  speak  of  similar 
freedom  from  dispute.  Unexpected  judicial  decisions,  affecting  life 
policies,  sometimes  occur.  Such  is  the  late  decision  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  as  to  the  invalidity  of  policies  in  case  of  death  during 
the  days  of  grace,  that  is,  the  seven  or  fourteen  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  the  premium  after  the  date  at  which  it  is  really  due. 
Their  validity  had  never  been  questioned  before  —  and,  naturally 
enough,  policy  holders  were  extremely  alarmed.  We  should  not 
have  thought  that  such  a  question  would  have  been  raised.  Now, 
however,  offices  are  publishing  their  readiness  to  pay  claims  becoming 
such  during  the  days  of  grace,  and  it  would  be  well  that  they  should 
all  follow  the  example  of  a  certain  institution  which  inserts  this 
clause  in  its  policies  : — ‘  The  within  policy  will  not  become  void  if 
‘  the  premium  be  paid  within  seven,  fourteen,  or  thirty  days  (as  the 
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The  annals  of  life  assurance,  if  made  public,  would  reveal 
some  remarkable  instances  of  finudulent  assurance,  and  some 
few  where  there  were  good  grounds  for  the  darkest  suspicion  of 
murderous  contrivance.  The  old  case  of  Thomas  Griffith 
Wainwright  was  very  clear.  He  first  heavily  assured  and 
then  destroyed  the  life  of  his  sister-in-law,  Helen  Abercrombie. 
That  of  Palmer,  the  poisoner  of  Rugely,  is  too  recent  to  re¬ 
quire  more  than  an  allusion ;  yet  it  is  only  in  the  middle 
of  1858  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  office  obtained  the  legal 
cancelling  of  Palmer’s  policy  for  13,000/.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  other  cases  have  occurred,  which  could  not  be  brought 
home  to  the  guilty  parties.  Although  these  foul  schemes  are 
rarely  attempted,  yet  all  the  offices  require  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  concealment  of  disease  and  assumption  of  unreal  health. 
Good  medical  examination  of  every  proposer  is  the  principal 
safeguard  which  an  office  can  adopt ;  but  especially  by  means  of 
provincial  agencies,  bad  or  indifferent  lives  are  frequently  ac¬ 
cepted.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  various  offices  know 
that  there  is  a  scale  of  strictness  amongst  them,  and  that  while 
most  of  them  are  sufficiently  guarded,  there  are  others  where  the 
entrance  is  comparatively  easy  and  the  procedure  brief.  The 
ordinary  rule  is  to  decline  lives  which  have  been  refused  at 
any  other  office ;  but  we  have  known  a  man  rejected  one  day 
at  one  office,  and  accepted  the  next  day  at  another  on  the 
usual  terms.  Agents,  too,  are  reluctant  to  act  for  an  office 
which  they  consider  too  rigid  in  its  judgments.  The  motto 
of  every  honourable  company  should  be — No  business  rather 
than  bad  business;  or — Immediate  rejection  rather  than  early 
claims.  The  recent  instance  of  the  Jodrell  assurances  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  not  only  the  liability  of  an  office  to 
be  deceived,  but  also  of  its  deceiving  others.*  The  ex- 

‘  case  may  be  for  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly  premiums)  from 
‘  the  time  within  agreed  upon,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  any 
‘  person,  upon  whose  life  the  within  assurance  is  effected,  may  have 
‘  happened  in  the  interval.’  It  is  a  useful  precaution  to  get  the 
age  admitted  on  the  policy,  thus  preventing  any  possibility  of  sub¬ 
sequent  difference.  We  learn  that  some  Jews  have  imposed  on  com¬ 
panies  in  Germany  and  England  by  producing  false  certificates  of 
birth,  making  them  considerably  younger  than  in  fact  they  were,  and 
lawsuits  have  followed  the  discovery. 

*  The  case  of  the  Jodrell  Policies  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  Guildhall,  in  December,  1856.  Mr.  Jodrell,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  P.  Jodrell,  was  entitled  to  estates  of  the 
value  of  12,000/.  a  year  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1852  he 
effected  a  policy  on  his  life,  and  the  same  year  applied  for  a  loan  of 
8000/.  (on  the  security  of  his  expected  estates)  to  the  Norwich  Re- 
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perience  of  the  companies  has  taught  them  lessons  which 
they  were  little  prepared  to  learn;  and  these  curious  ones 
amongst  others;  1.  That,  notwithstanding  the  salubrity  of 
the  country — its  freedom  from  the  excitement,  solicitudes, 
nuisances,  and  confinement  of  the  towns  —  yet  the  mortality, 
taken  at  all  ages  together,  is  annually  less  in  town  assurances 
than  in  those  of  the  country.  2.  That,  although  from  the 
experience  of  the  Government  annuity  office,  females  were 
always  considered  longer  lived  than  males,  yet  the  mortality 
amongst  assured  females  is  greater  than  amongst  males;  and 
3.  That  the  mortality  in  assured  Irish  lives  is  greater  than 
either  amongst  town  or  country  lives,  and  very  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  (all  ages  being  taken  together)  to  within  5  per  cent, 
of  the  Northampton  table.  This  conclusion  was  drawn  from 
8,391  Irish  male  lives,  and  845  female  lives. 

Few  persons  are  at  all  aware  of  the  great  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  arising  in  the  course  of  human  life  and  human  relation¬ 
ship,  to  which  the  principle  of  life  assurance  is  applicable. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  pecuniary  contingency  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  continuance  or  failure  of  one  or  two,  or  even 
three  associated  lives,  which  cannot  be  converted  into  a  pecu¬ 
niary  certainty  by  recourse  to  a  respectable  office.  The  same 
principle  has  been  extended  to  railway  and  other  accidents ; 

versionary  Society.  This  society  consented  to  advance  the  loan 
upon  Jodrell’s  granting  them  an  annuity  for  his  life  of  4000/.  a  year, 
to  commence  at  his  father’s  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan.  To  protect  itself  against  the  possibility  of  Jod- 
rell’s  dying  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  it  assured  the  life  of  the  son. 
The  whole  sum  necessary  to  be  assured  on  Jodrell’s  life  was  26,000/. 
His  life  was  declined  by  four  offices  (as  the  Norwich  Society  fairly 
acknowledged);  but  the  Westminster  accepted  it  for  1500/.  The 
son  died  before  his  father.  The  Westminster  thought  it  had  been 
deceived  as  to  the  son’s  health,  and  declined  to  pay.  Hence  a  long 
and  important  trial.  The  evidence  fully  showed  that  the  life  was 
bad,  and  that  the  deceased  was  seen  drunk  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  three  weeks  in  succession,  thus  inducing  delirium  tremens.  The 
jury  found  that  misrepresentation  and  concealment  had  been  used 
by  Jodrell  and  his  agents,  but  not  by  the  secretary  of  the  Norwich 
Company.  They  also  found  that  disease  did  exist.  The  whole  evi¬ 
dence  should  be  perused  by  all  interested  in  these  matters. 

Another  late  case  of  consequence  was  that  of  Mackay  v.  Stephen¬ 
son,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  assured  his  life  for  5000/.  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic,  and  died  a  year  afterwards.  The  Economic  refused  to  pay, 
on  the  ground  of  fraudulent  suppression  of  information  as  to  a 
recent  attack  of  severe  illness.  A  special  jury  decided  that  the 
policy  had  been  obtained  by  fraud.  The  full  trial  is  printed. 
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and  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  its  application  to  casual¬ 
ties  and  diseases  in  general.  Thus -healthy  entrants  might 
assure  for  a  provision  in  case  of  paralysis,  insanity,  blindness, 
fracture  of  limbs,  and  all  other  incapacitating  afflictions.  Ex¬ 
isting  offices  might  add  casualty  tables  to  their  present  system, 
and  in  this  way  there  are  large  opportunities  for  an  accession 
of  business.  Amongst  the  more  curious  cases  occasionally 
brought  before  actuaries,  are  those  professionally  called  ‘  issue 
*  cases.’  The  individual  entitled  to  a  life  interest  in  a  certain 
property, — if  another,  now  in  possession  of  it,  should  die  without 
leaving  issue, — may  resort  to  a  life  office  to  raise  money  upon 
his  contingent  life  interest ;  to  effect  which  he  must  assure 
against  the  life-tenant's  leaving  issue.  Sometimes  such  con¬ 
tingency  is  naturally  very  remote;  yet  the  transactions  being 
peculiar,  premiums  of  20s.,  30s.,  and  even  40s.  per  cent,  per 
annum  have  been  demanded  for  such  assurance,  probably  be¬ 
cause  actuaries  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  close  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  actual  risk.  From  this  illustration  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  fertility  of  the  applications  of  the  principle 
to  the  most  singular  contingencies. 

One  signal  benefit  of  life  assurance  institutions  is  the  facility 
they  afford  for  securing  loans  of  money  by  policies  as  collateral 
securities.  Only  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  finance  ot 
loans,  debts,  credit,  and  accounts  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  offices  are  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose.  Although,  in  one  point  of  view,  too  great  facilities 
for  borrowing  arc  not  without  moral  detriment,  yet  in  another 
morality  is  the  gainer  by  the  extinction  of  the  usurer  with 
his  exorbitant  rates.  For  such  cases  short-term  policies,  or 
such  as  extend  over  five,  seven,  or  ten  years,  are  much  in 
vogue,  as  the  premiums  for  these  are  proportionately  small. 

To  make  policies  for  the  whole  term  of  life  raai'ketable  se¬ 
curities,  not  only  should  the  office  in  which  they  arc  effected 
be  good  and  sound,  but  the  policy  itself  should  be  indisputable.’ 
If  disputable,  it  is  scarcely  marketable.  Here,  again,  we  see 
the  great  importance  of  the  liberality  of  dealing  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  Policies  in  good  offices,  after  five  or  seven 
years’  standing,  are  always  saleable,  and  a  considerable  number 
are  sold  by  auction  every  year.  We  noticed  the  advertisement 
of  a  sale  in  Dublin  of  twenty-seven  policies  of  assurance  in 
various  offices.  _  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  generally 
find  purchasers  at  fair  values  when  effected  in  the  first-class 
offices.  The  offices  themselves  will  state  the  value  of  their  own 
policies  for  a  fee  ;  and  the  common  practice  is  to  obtain  the  office 
value,  and  that  of  an  independent  actuary,  before  the  sale. 
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Assurers  should  reiuember  that  their  policies  do  not  acquire 
:ui  appreciable  value  until  they  have  been  in  force  some  years ; 
and  that  the  sums  given  by  the  office  will  be  considerably 
less  than  the  total  premiums  they  have  paid,  putting  bonuses 
and  additions  out  of  consideration ;  but  if  these  have  been  added., 
their  surrender  will  be  paid  for. 

We  have  now'  completed  the  task  which  we  had  set  to  our¬ 
selves,  having  left  many  things  unsaid  for  want  of  space. 
We  have  had  no  professional  or  party  object  to  serve,  and  are 
neither  blind  friends  of  the  old  offices  nor  bigoted  foes  of 
the  new'.  We  think  we  have  shown  that  all  officials  require 
to  bo  carefully  watched,  and  we  have  endeavoured  so  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  principles  and  j)ractice  of  life  assurance,  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  some  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  to  error.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  assurers  would  study  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  thus  emancipate  themselves  from  unfounded  fears 
on  the  one  hand,  and  unfounded  hopes  on  the  other.  If  they 
would  inform  themselves  upon  the  several  points  at  issue, 
there  would  be  but  a  brief  span  of  existence  for  puffing  ad¬ 
vertisers,  vulgar  agents,  half-qualified  lecturers,  ephemeral 
directors,  smooth-tongued  caterers,  penny  trash,  and  all-pro¬ 
mising  prospectuses.  The  actuaries  themselves  have  taken  a  wdse 
course  in  founding  their  Institute  and  printing  their  Journal, 
thereby  vindicating  for  themselves  the  honour  and  credit  due 
to  a  body  of  gentlemen  for  the  most  part  able  and  accom¬ 
plished,  in  a  profession  which  calls  into  exercise  the  high 
qualities  of  forethought  and  judgment,  as  well  as  mere  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge. 
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2.  Speech  of  Sir  William  Clay,  Bart.  On  moeiny  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Church  Rate  Abolition  Bill,  March  5.  1856- 
2nd  edition.  London:  1856. 

3.  Rlegal  Church  Rates:  being  Practical  Directions  to  prevent 
their  Collection.  2nd  edition.  London:  Society  for  the 
Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control, 
2,  Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

A  UESPECTABLE  weekly  contemporary,  little  given  to  sen- 
tiincntality,  I'ecently  published  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
conflicting  partlesinthe  church-rate  controversy,  whether  church¬ 
men  or  dissenters,  not  to  join  issue  or  do  battle  on  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  As  well  might  Hampden  and  the 
law  officers  of  Charles  the  First  have  been  adjured  not  to  mix 
up  the  liberties  of  England  with  a  paltry  pecuniary  claim  for 
shipmoney.  The  stern  realities  of  political  life  cannot  be  evaded 
in  this  fashion;  and  if  the  struggle  must  come,  the  formal  ground 
of  difference  matters  little.  The  question  whether  the  whole  or 
a  section  of  the  community  are  legally  or  morally  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  the  ecclesiastical  fabrics  of  the  Establishment,  will  most 
assuredly  be  discussed,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  with  in¬ 
creasing  vehemence,  until  it  is  authoritatively  set  at  rest ;  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  sec  why  it  should  inevitably  involve 
or  draw  after  it  an  internecine  conflict  between  the  endowed 
clergy  and  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  temper  with  which  the  immediate 
topic  is  approached;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  show¬ 
ing  that,  in  a  case  so  curiously  beset  with  doul)ts  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  language  of  reproach  or  recrimination  woidd  be 
singtdarly  misplaced.  The  churchman  is  not  in  a  position  to 
charge  tlie  dissenter  with  designing  to  throw  off  an  inherited 
oblig.ation  confessedly  based  on  right  and  justice.  The  dissenter 
is  not  entitled  to  retort  that  the  churchman  is  endeavouring  to 
enforce,  by  an  abuse  of  power,  an  unequal  and  oppressive  tax. 
The  law  which  enables  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry 
assembled  to  reject  the  rate,  is  a  material  deduction  from  the 
alleged  grievance ;  and  history,  by  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
impost,  seriously  diminishes  the  force  of  the  main  arguments  by 
which  the  rceusant  conscience  is  addressed. 

Blackstone  and  Burn,  both  apparently  relying  on  Linwood, 
concur  in  stating  that,  at  the  first  establishment  of  parochial 
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clergy,  the  tithes  of  the  parish  were  distributed  in  a  four-fold 
division:  one  for  the  use  of  the  bishops,  another  for  maintaining 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  to 
provide  for  the  incumbent.  Lord  Campbell,  when  Attorney- 
(jcneral,  boldly  declared  that  all  the  books  of  authority,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  agreed  in  the  position  that  the  burden  was  at 
first  laid  and  long  continued  upon  tithes.  ‘  Probably,’  he  adds, 

‘  it  was  very  gradually  shifted  to  the  parishioners,  and  their 
*  contributions  to  the  expense  were  purely  voluntary.  The  custom 
‘  growing,  it  was  treated  as  an  obligation,  and  enforced  by  eccle- 
‘  siastical  censures.’  His  Lordship’s  authority  on  this  subject 
was  disputed  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh  (now  Lord 
Kingsdown)  and  the  late  Sir  AVilliam  Follett;  nor  is  it  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  recorded  judgments  of  Holt  and  Coke. 
But  the  point  remained,  and  still  remains,  undecided,  although 
wc  think,  with  Dr.  Lushington,  that,  assuming  Linwood  to  be 
correct,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  obligation 
was  transferred.  In  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the 
.Select  Committee  of  1851,  that  accomplished  civilian  said:  — 

‘  Q.  2358.  Really  the  whole  thing  is  fully  exidained  if  you  only 
look  at  llie  history  of  church-rates ;  when  you  remember  that  the 
origin  of  church-rates  was  this,  that  the  wliole  people  of  this  country 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  in  those  days  the  idea  of  any  man 
refusing  to  contribute  to  what  was  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  and  for  upholding  the  fabric,  was  an  offence  in  the 
sight  of  the  Church,  which  w'ould  not  have  been  endured  for  one 
hour,  and  the  Church  would  have  instantly  pounced  upon  him  ;  so 
it  went  on  till  the  Reformation  ;  and  when  the  Reformation  came, 
things  were  a  little  shaken  ;  but  then  came  the  High  Commission 
Court,  and  every  person  wiio  refused  to  repair  was  put  into  the 
High  Commission  Court.  I  need  not  tell  gentlemen  here  assembled, 
that  Archbishop  Laud  was  not  backward  in  enforcing  the  repairs  of 
the  church  or  making  church-rates.  This  went  on  till  Charles 
the  Second’s  time ;  then  we  have  a  series  of  litigation.  Then  in 
M’illiam  the  Third’s  time,  when  things  began  to  assume  another 
appearance,  the  litigation  commenced  with  rather  another  aspect,  and 
so  we  have  kept  on  from  tliat  day  to  this ;  but  it  is  quite  evident 
what  the  principle  was ;  the  principle  was,  that  every  individual 
was  I’V  necessitate  a  member  of  the  existing  Church,  and  no  man 
living  dare  disavow  himself  so  to  be.’ 

•  Q.  2359.  Then  the  existence  of  Dissent  has,  in  fact,  introduced  an 
entirely  new  element  into  the  controversy?  —  Completely.’ 

The  introduction  of  this  new  element  was  slow,  and  its  ex¬ 
pansion  as  a  disturbing  power  was  long,  though  not  unaccount¬ 
ably,  delayed.  The  opinion  tvas  almost  universal,  till  about  forty 
years  ago,  that  both  the  making  and  levying  of  a  church-rate 
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might  be  legally  enforced;  and  if  now  and  then  some  obstinate 
Quaker  thought  fit  to  refuse  payment,  his  resistance  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  honest  and  mistaken  conviction  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  stand  out  against  other  ecclesiastical  dues.  Tithes 
and  church-rates  were  almost  universally  classed  together,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  category  of  charges  and  resting  on  the 
same  foundation  of  right.  The  essential  distinction,  resulting 
from  the  personal  and  voluntary  nature  of  the  rate,  was  first  de¬ 
tected,  proclaimed,  and  acted  upon  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  the  dissenting  congregations  were  beginning  to 
outnumber  the  members  of  the  Establishment.  In  Sheffield, 
for  example,  no  church-rate  has  existed  since  1817  or  1818. 
It  was  the  litigation  ending  with  the  final  decision  of  the  Brain¬ 
tree  case,  however,  which  overthrew  the  doctrine  of  the  ina¬ 
lienable  character  of  the  liability,  and  eventually  brought  matters 
to  the  present  crisis. 

This  celebrated  CJtse  arose  in  1837  by  resistance  to  a  rate 
made  by  the  churchwardens  on  their  own  authority  after  the 
j)arIshiouers  had  virtually  refused.  Dr.  Lushlngton  held  the 
rate  valid.  The  King’s  Bench  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
held  it  invalid;  but,  unluckily,  C'hlef  Justice  Tlndal  intimated  a 
doubt  whether  a  legal  rate  could  not  be  made  by  the  church¬ 
wardens  in  conjunction  with  a  minority.  The  experiment  was 
forthwith  tried.  The  forensic  war  recommenced,  and  lasted, 
with  various  alternations  of  fortune,  longer  than  that  of  Troy. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Sir  Herbert  Fust  differed  with 
Dr.  Lushington.  In  Westminster  Hall,  the  validity  of  the  rate 
was  maintained  by  five  judges  against  four :  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  declared  invalid  by  the  supreme  appellate 
jurisdiction,  which  held  that  no  legal  church-rate  can  be  made 
if  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry  assembled  persist 
in  refusing  it. 

There  still  remained  the  dormant  thunders  of  the  Spiritual 
Court,  and  vivid  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  trials  and 
sufferings  supposed  to  be  in  store  for  the  chief  agitators.  But 
all  apprehensions  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  futile,  and 
their  groundlessness  sufficiently  appears  from  Dr.  Lushington’s 
evidence : — 

‘  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  parish  which  obstinately  refuses  to  raise 
a  church-rate  at  all ;  now  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  is  not  to  say,  “You  shall  make  a  rate,”  but  its  proper  juris¬ 
diction  is  to  say  to  tlie  parishioners  at  large,  “  You  shall  repair  the 
“church;”  and  if  they  do  not  repair  the  church,  the  two  ancient 
remedies  are,  one  to  lay  the  parish  under  interdict,  and  the  other  to 
proceed  against  the  recusant  parishioners  for  refusing  to  concur  in 
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those  means  which  were  necessary  to  have  the  church  repaired,  but 
not  specifically  to  make  a  rate ;  because,  if  the  parties  choose  to  do 
the  repairs  without  making  a  rate,  then  the  duty  and  functions  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  entirely  at  an  end. 

‘  Q.  2342.  If  the  order  of  the  ficclesiastical  Courts  were  disobeyed, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  to  the  parties  refusing? — Much 
depends  (with  great  deference  I  say  it)  upon  ray  being  understood 
very  accurately  in  this  respect :  if  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  properly 
put  in  motion,  and  no  mistake  is  made  by  the  practitioners  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  compel  the  repairing  of  a  church,  I  believe  that  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Court  has  power  to  do  it ;  but  considering  that  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  obsolete  now  for  150  or  200  years,  there  is  a  very 
great  chance  that  there  may  be  a  miscarriage  in  some  point  of  form, 
so  that  the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  could  never  be  called 
into  perfect  effect.’ 

The  53  Geo.  3.  c.  127.  enacts  that,  in  case  of  persons  neglect¬ 
ing  or  refusing  to  pay  obedience  to  the  lawful  orders  and  decrees 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  a  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  shall 
issue  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  when  the  majority  of  a  parish  refuse  or  omit  to  repair  the 
church,  or  to  make  a  sufficient  rate  for  the  purpose  ?  Are  all  of 
them  to  be  laid  hold  of  and  incarcerated  as  contumacious,  or  on 
W’hat  principle  is  the  selection  to  be  made?  Would  bare  non- 
attendance  at  vestry  found  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom, 
or  would  attendance  and  refusal  be  required?  Proceedings 
against  whole  parishes  for  joint  and  corporate  contempts  or  de¬ 
linquencies  carry  us  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  interdicts, 
when  a  community  placed  beneath  the  ban  were  deprived  of 
many  comforts  and  advantages  in  this  world,  and  seriously 
alarmed  touching  their  hopes  and  prospects  in  the  next.  We  may 
take  for  granted  that  so  old  and  rusty  a  weapon  will  never 
be  taken  down  and  refurbished  for  modern  use;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  only  weapon  certainly  goes  far  to 
strengthen  Lord  Campbell’s  argument,  that  the  impost,  in  its 
palmy  days,  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  clerical  encroach¬ 
ment  than  of  a  common  law  liability.  ‘  Will  an  indictment,’ 
he  asks  triumphantly,  *  lie  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  for 
‘  not  repairing  a  church,  as  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  for 
‘  not  repairing  a  highway,  or  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  county 
‘  for  not  repairing  a  public  bridge?  ’ 

As  for  the  maxim,  ‘  wherever  there  is  a  right,  there  is  a 
‘  remedy,’  it  may  be  reversed,  and  converted  into,  *  wherever 
‘  there  is  no  remedy,  there  is  no  right.’  In  proof  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  the  tax,  his  Lordship  referred  to  cases  in 
which  parishioners  have  been  charged  in  respect  of  ships  and 
stock  in  trade;  and  when  churchmen  urge  that,  be  its  tech- 
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nical  description  wliat  it  might,  it  has  been  imineinorially  re¬ 
garded  as  a  charge  on  land,  tlie  ready  answer  is,  that  the  pre¬ 
script!  *'e  title  was  founded  upon  a  common  error,  and  ceased  when 
that  error  was  cleared  up.  The  purchasers  of  real  property  since 
the  agitation  commenced — at  all  events,  since  the  decision  of 
the  Braintree  case — may  fairly  contend  that  they  are  no  more 
hound  in  honour  to  go  on  paying  church-rates  levied  without 
consent  of  vestry,  than  to  go  on  paying  income-tax  collected 
without  consent  of  Parliament. 

The  incidental  results  of  the  Braintree  case  were  little  less 
annoying  and  embarrassing  to  the  Church  than  its  direct  bearings. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  judges  and  counsel  threw  out 
a  variety  of  suggestions  whicli  have  been  adroitly  collected,  sifted, 
and  arranged  by  ‘  The  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
‘  from  State  Patronage  and  Control.’  This  society,  founded  in 
1844,  has  its  local  habitation  in  Sergeants’  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 
It  is  ably  represented  in  the  Press  by  a  monthly  journal  called 
‘The  Liberator.’  Judging  from  its  expenditure  in  republications 
and  its  liberal  offers  of  legal  assistance  or  advice,  the  funds  at 
its  disposal  must  be  ample.  One  of  its  avowed  objects  is  ‘  The 
‘  Discontinuance  of  all  Payments  from  the  Consolidated  Fund, 

‘  and  of  all  Parliamentary  Grants,  and  Compulsory  Exac- 
‘  tions,  for  Religious  Purposes.’  Church-rates  are  honoured 
with  a  large  share  of  its  attention,  and  we  have  now  before 
us  some  twenty  or  thirty  manifestations  of  its  persevering 
hostility  to  them  in  the  sha|>e  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  reprints 
of  speeches  and  articles,  broadsides,  and  songs.  Amongst  them 
is  a  tract  entitled  ‘  Practical  Directions  to  the  Oi)i)onent3 
‘  of  Church-Rates.’  The  nature  and  intention  of  the  work  are 
explained  in  the  Preface :  — 

‘  Where  a  clear  majority  of  the  parishioners  are  opposed  to  church- 
rates,  it  is  the  best  plan,  since  the  Braintree  case,  to  meet  any  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  rate  in  vestry  with  a  direct  negative,  and  leave  it  to  the 
votes.  But  in  the  more  frequent  cases  in  which  the  majority  is 
doubtful,  or  the  opposition  is  confined  to  individuals,  this  course,  if 
success  is  really  wished  for,  is  the  last  to  be  thought  of ;  and,  hap¬ 
pily,  in  these  cases  also,  the  same  authority  supplies  us  with  the 
means  of  victory.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Courtauld  that,  by 
the  manner  and  result  of  Ids  conduct  of  the  Braintree  case,  he  has 
established  the  right  of  individual  parishioners,  no  less  than  of  ma¬ 
jorities.  The  legal  principles,  which  have  worked  themselves  out 
in  the  course  of  that  celebrated  litigation,  amount  nearly  to  a  reversal 
of  all  that  had  previously  been  acted  upon  as  law.  One  or  two  in¬ 
dividuals  only,  opposing  themselves  single-handed,  if  with  clear¬ 
headedness  and  resolution,  to  the  illegal  practices  (as  they  are  now 
judicially  declared  to  be)  by  which  incumbents  and  churchwardens 
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liave  been  in  the  habit,  in  parish  vestries,  of  slurring  over  extra¬ 
vagant  estimates  and  passing  compulsory  rates,  can  almost  always 
prevent  anything  but  a  non- compulsory  rate  from  being  carried.  As 
the  object  of  Voluntaries  is  not  to  lessen  the  resources  of  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  body,  but  simply  to  render  their  contribution  independent  of 
legal  enforcement,  this  result  answers  all  their  wishes.’ 

To  give  a  specimen:  it  is  now  held  to  be  the  undoubted 
legal  right  of  every  parishioner  to  raise  a  discussion  and  take  a 
vote  on  each  item  of  the  estimate ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  amendments  that  may  be  moved  prior  to  going  to  a 
poll  on  the  first  question,  whetlier  any  rate  shall  be  levied  at 
all.  If  the  chairman  lacks  patience  or  discretion,  the  odds  are 
that  he  will  fail  in  some  point  of  form  or  order,  and  the 
slightest  aberration  may’  prove  fatal  to  the  rate.  Indeed, 
the  power  of  a  minority  at  a  vestry  meeting  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  arc  de¬ 
termined  to  obstruct  an  obnoxious  measure  by  moving  adjourn¬ 
ments. 

The  scenes  to  which  such  contests  give  rise,  and  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feelings  which  they  engender,  are  alone  sufficient  to 
inspire  all  men  of  right  feeling  with  a  disinclination  to  en¬ 
counter  them,  quite  independently  of  the  probable  nullity  of 
the  proceeding.  Thus  a  witness  quoted  by  Lord  Stanley  stated 
that,  in  AVhitechapel,  ‘  there  were  great  struggles  to  get  ma- 
‘  jorlties  in  the  vestry  with  regard  to  the  smallness  of  the  rate, 

‘  and  they  Avent  to  such  an  extent  that  upon  one  occasion,  when 
‘  the  Church  party  beat  the  other  party',  they  absolutely  had  a 
‘  hurrah  in  the  middle  of  the  church ;  a  thing  which  frightens 
‘  one ;  the  idea  of  matters  of  this  kind  in  a  place  devoted  to 
‘  religious  purposes ;  and  I  heard  oaths  sworn  in  the  body  of  the 
‘  church.’  This  incident  is  immortalised  in  a  verse  of  ‘  It  is  the 
‘  Law,  —  a  Church-Kate  Song,’  —  printed  by  the  Liberation 
Society. 

‘  Then  came  two  days  of  .agitation. 

Anger,  scorn,  and  intimidation  ; 

The  churcli  Avas  the  scene  of  this  holy  Avar, 

"Where  the  rector  sat  to  lay  down  the  law. 

As  the  close  drew  near,  amid  the  din. 

Bets  were  laid  as  to  Avho  Avould  win  ; 

When  at  six  o’clock,  a  loud  “  lloo-ray,” 

Proclaimed  that  “  the  Church  had  won  the  day.”  ’ 

In  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  great  acrimony  of  feeling  ensued, 
the  agitation  and  e.xcitement  Avere  very  general,  and  one  of  the 
litigants  died  mad.  It  Averc  useless  to  multiply'  instances  of 
that  Avhich  most  of  our  readers  must  haA'c  learned  from  their  oavii 
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observation,  or  might  infer  from  the  exciting  character  of  con¬ 
troversies  with  which  religion  is  any  way  mixed  up. 

When  the  victory  has  been  won,  and  the  rate  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  enforced,  we  have  to  harden  ourselves  against  a  species 
of  opposition  which  appeals  by  turns  to  our  warmest  sympathies 
and  our  keenest  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Who  can  help  pitying 
the  aged  prisoner  for  conscience  sake,  who,  like  Thorogood,  the 
Chelmsford  martyr,  lay  in  gaol  two  years  rather  than  pay  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  ?  Who  can  help  laughing  when  the 
collector  is  ingeniously  compelled  to  make  prize  of  chairs,  tables, 
and  tea-kettles,  and  parade  them  through  the  streets  ?  ‘  Here,’ 

said  Sir  William  Clay,  ‘  is  the  account  given  by  a  local  paper 
‘  of  what  occurred  at  Neath :  ’  — 


‘  “  On  this,  as  on  previous  occasions,  porters  were  hired ;  but  they 
evidently  did  their  work  most  reluctantly.  The  trophies  borne  oH‘ 
from  Mr.  lice’s  dwelling  were  four  arm-chairs.  These  the  porters 
carried  for  some  distance,  amid  the  gibes  and  bootings  of  the  crowd, 
accompanied  by  the  tiring-off  of  pistols  and  small  guns.  On  reaching 
the  market  gates,  the  porters  fairly  abandoned  their  load  in  pure 
disgust.  At  least  half  an  hour  now  elapsed  before  the  police  could 
tiniT  any  party  to  convey  the  seized  goods  to  their  destination.  The 
furniture  taken  from  Mr.  Ree’s  premises  was  six  chairs,  some  hand¬ 
some  dish-covers,  and  a  copper  tea-kettle.  They  must  be  sold  by 
auction ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  to  find  an  auctioneer,  as  we  have 
been  informed  that  more  than  ‘one  man  of  business’  in  that  line  has 
positively  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.”’ 


The  opposition  has  not  been  confined  to  Dissenters.  When 
new  churches  were  built  by  voluntary  contribution  in  extensive 
or  popular  parishes  for  which  the  preceding  accommodation  was 
inadequate,  it  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  hardship  that  those 
who  maintained  and  frequented  them  should  also  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  fabrics  which  they  could  not  and  did  not 
use.  Tlieir  share  of  the  injustice  has  been  prospectively  al¬ 
leviated  by  a  clause  in  Lord  Blandford’s  Act,  but  the  spirit  it 
evoked,  and  in  a  minor  degree  evokes  still,  is  a  proof  that 
resistance  to  church-rates  does  not  necessarily  imply  hostility 
to  the  Establishment;  whilst  the  passing  of  the  clause  is  a 
distinct  admission  that  an  enforced  contribution  in  addition  to 
a  voluntary  one — if  that  can  be  called  voluntary  which  cannot 
be  decently  or  creditably  refused  —  is  a  grievance  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  legislature  to  remove. 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  can  sum  up  the  popular  argu¬ 
ments  better  than  by  a  short  extract  from  the  ‘  Church-Rate 
‘  Catechism,’  published  and  circulated  gratis  by  the  Liberation 
Society :  — 
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Question.  What  is  a  church-rate  ? 

‘  Answer.  A  tax  levied  on  all  the  ratepayers  of  a  parish  for  the 
repairs,  and  other  expenses,  of  the  place  of  worship  frequented  by 
the  members  of  one  religious  denomination. 

‘  Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  church-rate  ? 

‘  A.  It  is  the  most  unpopular  tax  in  England ;  the  only  one,  in 
fact,  that  is  resisted. 

‘  Is  it  resisted  with  success  ? 

‘  In  nearly  all  the  large  towns  it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain 
church-rates;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  places  are,  every 
year,  in  greater  numbers  refusing  to  make,  or  to  pay,  them. 

‘  Q.  IIow  does  the  church-rate  system  work? 

‘  A.  “  It  has,”  says  Dr.  Lushington,  “  created  more  feuds  than  any 
other  subject  I  know.” 

‘  Q.  What  does  a  church-rate  contest  usually  involve? 

‘  A.  The  parish  church  becomes  a  bear-garden ;  the  clergyman 
is  brought  into  contention  with  the  parishioners  ;  and,  if  a  poll 
takes  place,  there  is  frequently  as  much  excitement  and  ill-feeling, 
bribery  and  intimidation,  as  at  a  parliamentary  election. 

‘  Q.  Does  the  strife  end  with  the  making  of  a  rate? 

‘  A.  No ;  often  the  rate  has  been  obtained  by  illegal  me.ans,  and 
on  that  ground  payment  is  refused  ;  or,  if  the  rate  be  valid,  payment 
is  by  some  refused  on  conscientious  grounds. 

‘  Q.  By  what  means  are  church-rates  enforced  ? 

‘  A.  By  summonses  and  distress  warrants ;  by  expensive  litiga¬ 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  courts;  by  means  of  magistrates,  policemen, 
brokers,  and  auctioneers ;  by  taking  men’s  Bibles  and  beds,  their 
silver  spoons,  and  even  tlieir  cooking  utensils.’ 

There  arc  no  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  number 
of  parishes  in  which  church-rates  have  been  carried  or  refused  ; 
and  if  such  returns  existed  or  could  be  supplied,  they  would 
afford  no  adequate  test  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  or  data  for 
computing  the  relative  numbers  or  influence  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties.  Lord  llobert  Cecil’s  Returns  are  incomplete  on 
the  face  of  them.  AVhen  he  argued  on  the  strength  of  them 
that  only  357  English  parishes  had  resisted  .and  refused  rates, 
Lord  Stanley  replied  :  — 

‘  Well,  then,  taking  four  classes  of  parishes — first,  that  class  w’hich 
was  not  very  numerous,  in  which  church-rates  had  been  refused ; 
secondly,  that  larger  class,  in  which  no  rate  had  been  refused,  simply 
because  it  had  never  been  asked  for;  thirdly,  that  class,  in  whicl: 
rates  had  been  levied  upon  a  voluntary  understanding  that  no  one 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  them  ;  and  fourthly,  that  class  of  parishes 
in  which  rates  were  levied  and  paid  without  dispute,  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  their  illegality ;  which  rates,  therefore,  became  nothing 
more  than  a  voluntary  contribution  ;  and,  putting  them  together, 
there  would  be  found  a  very  large  proportion  of  parishes,  both  urban 
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and  agricultural,  in  which,  cither  open  or  covertly,  the  voluntary 
system  had  been  introduced.’ 

Sir  George  Grey  and  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  computing  the  re¬ 
cusant  parishes  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  in. h'ngland 
and  Wales,  showed  that  these  contained  not  less  than  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  namel}',  about  six  out  of  thirteen  millions 
and  a  half.  It  further  appeared,  from  the  last  census,  that 
there  were  14,077  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  with  sittings  for  5,317,515;  that  there  were  20,300 
] daces  of  worship  (exclusive  of  Roman  Catholic)  belonging  to 
Dissenters,  with  sittings  for  4,894,648.  Suppose  every  Dis¬ 
senter,  on  being  required  to  pay  church-rates,  was  to  claim  a 
seat ! 

The  fallacy  of  arguments  based  on  the  limited  number 
of  parishes  in  which  church-rates  have  practically  ceased,  was 
further  exposed  by  Sir  William  Clay :  — 

‘  I  liold  in  my  hand  a  return  from  238  rural  parishes,  taken  without 
selection,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  last  few 
montlis :  — 

In  109  parishes  no  rates  were  proposed  —  leaving  of 
parishes  where  rates  were  proposed  -  -  -  129 

Rates  were  carried  in 
but  refused  to  be  paid  in 

33 

Out  of  the  66  cases  of  rates  refused,  payment  was 
only  enforced  in  14 

Leaving,  cases  of  rates  carried  and  levied  -  -  47  ’ 

It  is  a  legal  objection  to  a  rate  that  efficient  means  have 
not  been  taken  to  enforce  payment  in  full  of  a  former  rate. 
Omission  to  levy,  therefore,  is  a  tacit  surrender  of  all  future 
right  of  imposition  by  the  majoiity.  Most  ingeniously  and 
forcibly,  too,  if  not  unanswerably',  has  the  late  Member  for 
Finsbury  challenged  the  doctrine  that  the  minority  in  all  cases 
of  general  government  or  local  administration  must  abide  by'  the 
decision  of  the  majority  ;  — 

‘  The  truth  is,  that  the  proposition,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  vest  in 
the  majority  of  the  vestry  the  power  to  refuse  or  grant  a  church- 
rate,  proceeds  on  a  misconception  of  the  principle  on  which  govern¬ 
ment  by  majorities  proceeds,  and  the  limits  within  which  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  minorities  can  be  claimed.  In  free  countries,  all  questions, 
as  the  general  rule,  can  only  of  course  be  decided  by  majorities  ;  but 
the  very  basis  of  this  rule  or  principle  is  the  assumption  that,  in  the 
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interest,  the  difference  being  only  as  to  the  mode  of  arriving  at  it. 
Government  by  majorities  would  be  tyranny,  not  freedom,  if  a  ma¬ 
jority  could  tax  a  minority  for  its  own  especial  benefit.’ 

Suppose  the  English  and  Scoteh  members  were  to  combine 
to  tax  Ireland  for  exclusively  British  objects ;  or  suppose,  in 
imitation  of  our  imperial  neighbour,  Parliament  should  com|)el 
the  butchers  and  bakers  of  London  to  sell  meat  and  bread 
under  the  market  price,  and  tax  the  provinces  to  make  up  the 
difference.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the  mi¬ 
nority  who  do  not  approve  of  the  Anglican  form  of  worship 
may,  for  tliat  reason,  refuse  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  national  Church,  a  minority  who  may  not  approve  of 
monarchy  may,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  refuse  to  pay  for  what 
they  would  call  the  trappings  of  a  throne;  or  the  Quakers 
might  refuse  to  pay  war-taxes.  ‘  There  are  certain  fundamental 
*  principles,’  said  Curran,  ‘  which  nothing  but  necessity  should 
‘  expose  to  public  examination :  they  arc  pillars  the  depth  of 
‘  whose  foundation  you  cannot  explore  without  endangering 
‘  their  stability.’  AVe  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that 
it  is  better  to  decide  this  question  of  church-rates,  as  it  is 
our  common  and  sensible  fashion  in  this  country  to  decide  most 
social  or  political  questions,  with  exclusive  reference  to  its 
own  individual  merits  or  demerits ;  and  so  long  as  we  keep 
to  the  plain  and  safe  ground  of  expediency,  there  wdll  be 
little  chance  of  our  differing  materially  with  so  rational  and 
truly  liberal  reformer  as  Sir  William  Clay.  AVe  readily  con¬ 
cede  to  him  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
majority,  where  there  is  a  majority,  ought  no  longer  to  be  in¬ 
vidiously  or  offensively  enforced.  Things  are  rapidly  coming, 
if  they  have  not  already  come,  to  a  pass  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  when  he  as¬ 
sented  to  Catholic  Emanci|)ation,  and  repealed  the  Corn  Laws, 
or  to  that  in  which  Lord  Derby  sullenly  and  ungraciously 
opened  a  side  door  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  the  very  gentlemen,  many  of  them  called  and 
calling  themselves  statesmen,  who  have  been  trifling  with  the 
qtiestion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  have  missed  half  a 
hundred  opportunities  of  settling  it  by  a  quiet  compromise,  who 
refused  to  deal  with  the  Sibyl  till  she  had  burnt  two-thirds  of 
her  mystic  offering,  may  now  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
are  not  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion  or  subjected  to  an  igno¬ 
minious  defeat. 

Sheridan,  as  recently  quoted,  used  to  say  that  a  measure 
proposed  and  carried  Avithin  one  gcnei'ation  was  quickly  carried. 
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The  generation  which  listened  to  the  first  proposal  for  abolishing 
or  rcmcKlelling  church-rates,  is  fast  dying  out.  The  motto  of 
Lord  Stanley’s  pamphlet  is  taken  from  one  of  his  father’s 
speeches,  and  runs  thus ;  — 

‘  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  cliurch-rates,  as  they  stand,  form 
to  the  Dissenters  a  serious  and  substantial  grievance.’  {Earl  of 
Derby,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  21.  1834.) 

It  was  very  condescending  of  his  lordship  to  admit  so  much 
at  that  time.  We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  he  is  not  speedily 
required  to  admit  more.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
(1835),  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  in  1833  co-operated  in 
abolishing  Vestry  Cess  in  Ireland,  said:  — 

‘  So  far  as  any  question  can  be  important  to  the  maintenance  of  social 
harmony,  to  the  promotion  of  satisfaction  among  the  Dissenters,  there 
is  not  a  single  question  excepting  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  which 
so  much  presses  for  an  immediate  practical  settlement,  as  this  of 
Church-rates.  Surely  the  noble  Lord  (John  Russell)  is  bound  to 
proceed,  and  not  leave  unsettled  for  another  year,  a  subject  so  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  seeds  of  discord  and  collision.  In  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  Church  establishment ;  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  large 
Ijody  of  the  people ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  pledges ;  to 
promote  subordination  and  obedience  to  the  law ;  to  suppress  indi¬ 
vidual  complaints  of  griewince ;  surely,  to  accomplish  all  these  ob¬ 
jects,  a  government,  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  public 
aflFairs,  would,  without  delay,  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  not  suffer  the  law  respecting  church-rates  to  be  made  a  theme  of 
discussion  in  public  meetings,  and  a  subject  of  resistance  by  parochial 
martyrs  for  another  twxdvemonth.’ 

Emphatic  words  these,  and  not  marked  by  the  characteristic 
caution  of  the  speaker,  who  probably  did  not  contemplate  in 
1835  that  one  of  the  governments  thus  described  by  implication 
as  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs,  would 
be  his  own. 

The  first  attempt  to  deal  legislatively  with  the  question  was 
made  in  1834  by  Lord  Althorpe,  who  proposed  to  abolish  church- 
rates  altogether,  and  replace  the  deficiency,  which  he  estimated 
at  300,000/.  a  year,  by  charging  five-sixths  on  the  land  tax, 
and  getting  the  rest  out  of  church  lands  in  some  fashion.  The 
Bill  pleased  neither  party,  and  was  not  pushed  to  a  second 
reading. 

The  next  and  equally  abortive  attempt  was  made  in  March, 
1835,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  also  for  abolition,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  the  required  compensation  from  the  consolidated 
fund.  He  would  thus  have  got  rid  of  the  local  squabbling  and 
jobbing,  and  cases  of  individual  martyrdom  would  have  been 
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suppressed ;  but  the  annual  agitation  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
charge  would  have  been  more  systematic,  and  far  more  difficult 
to  encounter,  than  that  against  the  !Maynooth  Grant.  The  same 
objection  might  be  urged  against  Lord  Althorpe’s,  or  any  other 
scheme  for  taxing  the  entire  community  to  support  places  of 
worship  for  a  section,  though  a  large  one. 

In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (Lord  Monteagle)  carried 
a  resolution  to  provide  the  required  funds  out  of  an  increased 
value  to  be  given  to  church  lauds.  That  this  could  have  been 
effected,  is  fur  from  certain  ;  but  the  scheme  was  naturally  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  clergy,  who  thought  that  whatever  additional 
value  could  be  given  to  church  lands  belonged  to  them.  The 
episcopal  body  met  at  Lambeth,  and  (fifteen  in  number)  voted 
a  determined  opposition  to  the  plan,  which  for  that  or  some 
other  cogent  reason  was  dropped. 

Two  plans  emanating  from  the  clergy  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  A  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
enacted  that  church-rates  should  cease  in  every  parish  where 
the  majority  were  resolved  not  to  have  them ;  it  being  provided 
that,  Avith  the  view  of  placing  the  state  of  opinion  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  two  vestries  should  be  successively  summoned  and  a  nega¬ 
tive  vote  be  obtained  from  each.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  stranger 
proposal  emanate  from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  promoting  amity  and  peace.  The  machinery  by  which 
his  Grace’s  laudable  intentions  were  to  be  carried  out,  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  substance  of  the  Bill  as  it  seemed 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  a  plentiful  crop  of 
litigation  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  After  the  two  refusals, 
and  before  the  Act  was  to  take  effect,  the  churchwardens  were 
to  be  summoned  to  show  cause.  This  Bill  was  in  every  point 
of  view  an  unlucky  hit ;  for  whilst  shaking  confidence  in  archi- 
episcopal  legislation,  it  proceeded  upon  the  admission  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  was  the  sole  foundation  of  the  claim. 

A  Committee  of  Convocation,  appointed  in  1855,  recom¬ 
mended  a  scheme  which,  had  it  been  adopted  forty  years  ago, 
might  have  averted  the  controversy  altogether,  or,  at  all  events, 
have  extracted  much  of  its  acrimony.  One  of  the  most  galling 
incidents  of  church-rates  has  been  that  many  of  the  items  bring 
distinctly  home  to  the  dissentient  the  very  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  he  regards  as  relics  of  superstition,  rags  of  popery,  or  idle 
unmeaning  vanities  at  best.  He  might  be  required  to  pay  not 
only  for  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  but  for  crosses  and 
candles.  A  usual  charge  was  for  washing  the  officiating  clergy¬ 
man’s  bands  and  surplice ;  and  once  on  its  being  brought  forward, 
an  irreverent  malcontent  inquired  whether  the  parish  was  not 
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also  to  pay  for  washing  the  parson’s  shirts.  The  Committee 
proposed  to  give  up  these  portions  of  the  tax,  retaining  only 
what  was  strictly  necessary  to  sustain  the  fabric. 

The  Bill  of  Mr.  Packe,  the  member  for  South  Leicestershire, 
was  in  pursuance  or  anticipation  of  the  Convocation  plan,  which  he 
coiiipleted  by  providing  a  summary  method  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  recovery  of  the  reserved  portion.  Well  might  Sir 
William  Clay  express  his  astonishment  that  such  a  plan  should 
have  been  deemed  practicable,  even  by  Convocation,  or  that  a 
man  of  the  world  should  be  blind  to  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
imposing  a  fraction  of  the  tax  in  Leeds,  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Nottingham,  and  other  populous  districts,  where  for  years 
it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Independently  of  this  difficulty,  does 
jMr.  Packe  suppose  that  the  contest  now  raging  will  be  appeased 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  minor  subjects  ot  difference  ?  He 
might  as  well  hope  to  stop  a  wide-spread  conflagration  by  tearing 
down  the  drapery  or  woodwork  which  first  caught  fire. 

^Ve  are  not  quite  sure  who  first  suggested  that  Dissenters 
might  be  relieved  on  declaring  or  registering  themselves  as  such, 
but  Lord  Stanley  was  the  prominent  champion  of  the  plan,  the 
vindication  of  which  is  the  object  of  his  pamphlet.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  scheme  was  defended  by  the  father  after  it 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  son.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  July  last.  Lord  Derby  asked,  ‘  If  the 
‘  dissenter  claims  exemption  as  a  dissenter,  how  can  I  possibly 
‘  give  him  that  exemption  except  he  proclaims  himself  to  be 
‘one?’  Lord  Stanley,  however,  had  got  far  ahead  whilst  his 
less  progressive  parent  was  painfully  toiling  up  to  the  point  from 
which  he  started.  In  February,  1855,  the  noble  member  for 
King’s  Lynn  thus  candidly  recanted  what,  rather  hastily  per¬ 
haps,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  consider  errors :  — 

1  have  voted  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  and  shall  do  so  again. 
When  the  matter  was  first  brought  forward  for  discussion  in  the  session, 
of  1853,  I  thought,  and  many  others  thought,  that  a  compromise  would 
be  possible,  which,  while  equally  relieving  Nonconformists  from  the 
unjust  burden  to  which  they  are  subjecteil,  would  serve  to  mitigate, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  opposition  and  the  dislike  to  any  change, 
which  were  felt  by  the  great  body  of  Churchmen.  That  plan  was 
proposed  by  another  member  of  Parliament;  I  supported  it  in  writing, 
and  I  voted  for  it  in  the  division  ;  it  was  fully  and  fairly  discussed ; 
and  the  result  of  the  discussion,  which  then  took  place,  upon  my 
mind,  was  to  convince  me  that,  fair  and  equitable  as  that  compro¬ 
mise  might  be  in  point  of  principle,  it  was  encumbered  and  embar¬ 
rassed  with  so  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  working,  as  to  make 
it  diflicult  for  it  to  be  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  make  it  quite  impossible  for  it  to  be  successfully  carried  out. 
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Well,  then,  I  had  only  to  choose  between  maintaining  the  law  in  its 
actual  state,  or  voting  for  its  total  repeal.  I  thought  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  merely  of  policy — not  merely  of  expediency — but  of  justice 
and  right ;  and  I  therefore  could  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  course 
I  should  take.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  some  districts,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  inconvenience  would  be  caused  for  a  time  by  the 
witlidrawal  from  parishes  and  congregations  of  that  compulsory  legal 
support  to  which  they  are  at  present  entitled.  I  do  not  overlook 
that  objection,  and  I  do  not  underrate  its  importance ;  but  I  think 
tlie  inconvenience  in  question  would  be  only  temporary :  I  think  it 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  termination  of  that  strife 
and  dissension  which  we  have  so  long  witnessed  in  connexion  with 
this  question  ;  and  1  think  that  the  change  is  doubly  important,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case,  but  because  it 
will  afford  us  the  first  trial,  the  first  practical  experiment,  of  that 
principle  of  self-support  in  religious  matters  which,  whether  we  like 
it  or  no,  whether  we  approve  of  it  or  no,  whether  we  think  it  the 
best  possible  system  or  no,  seems  likely,  perhaps  certain,  in  the  in¬ 
evitable  progress  of  public  events,  to  be  the  principle  of  the  next 
generation.’ 

Of  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  Lord  Stanley  is 
the  one  in  whom  the  country  is  disposed  to  place  most  con¬ 
fidence,  for  he  has  already  shown  himself  capable  of  doing 
good  service  in  co-operation  with  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  all  parties.  Whatever  falls  from  him,  therefore,  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  great  and  durable  interest,  must  be  well  weighed  as 
likely  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  coming  events.  jNIore- 
over,  the  speech  just  quoted  offers  a  curious  contrast  to  one  of 
Lord  Derby’s,  to  which  we  shall  presently  call  attention. 

The  course  of  our  recapitulation  has  at  length  brought  us 
to  the  measure  which  had  the  best  chance  of  being  carried, 
and,  all  things  considered,  best  merited  success.  We  allude  to 
the  Bill  settled  betw'een  Sir  William  Clay  and  Sir  George  Grey 
in  1856,  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  would  then  have  been 
accepted  as  a  reasonable  compromise  both  by  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  Church.  Suggestions  had  been  invited  from  every 
quarter,  and  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  jdease  both  parties. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Government  in  carrying  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  reckoned  upon,  when,  from  press  of  business,  or  some 
other  unexplained  reason,  —  certainly  not  from  lack  of  zeal  in 
the  framer, — opportunities  for  proceeding  with  it  were  denied, 
and  when  the  Session  ended  it  was  found  amongst  the  ‘  mur- 
*  dcred  innocents.’ 

The  Bill,  as  introduced,  was  a  pure  abolition  Bill.  The  pith 
of  the  perfected  measure  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  George  Grey’s 
amendments,  which  were  four  in  number,  and  provided —  1.  that 
no  church  rates  should  be  levied  in  any  parish  where  none  had 
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been  made  for  five  years  or  should  be  refused  either  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  2.  that  persons  should  be  exempted 
on  declaring  that  they  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land;  3.  that  rents  may  be  charged  on  sittings;  4.  that  rent- 
charges  may  be  given  by  will  or  otherwise  to  defray  expenses 
now  chargeable  on  church  rates,  and  that  the  incumbent  and 
churchwardens  should  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  such  rent-charges. 

The  Nonconformists  conceiving  that  they  had  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Bill  was  thrown  over,  re¬ 
tracted  their  concessions,  and  declined  to  accede  to  any  com¬ 
promise  at  all ;  as  if  the  merits  of  a  measure  could  be  affected 
by  a  temporary  disapjwintment,  or  as  if  pcrm.anent  legislation, 
involving  great  national  considerations,  should  be  mixed  uj)  with 
personal  charges  of  unfairness,  indiscretion,  or  neglect.  There 
is  scmctliing  positively  childish  in  thus  refusing  at  one  time 
what  has  been  deliberately  accepted  at  another ;  and  both  par¬ 
ties  to  the  controversy  have  too  frequently  forgotten  that  the 
question  is  not  which  of  them  shall  trium|>h  over  the  other,  but 
how  an  effectual  remedy  may  be  applied  to  an  acknowledged 
evil. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  session.  Sir  W.  Clay,  falling  in  with 
the  humour  of  his  clients,  reproduced  his  original  Bill  without 
.Sir  George  Grey’s  amendments;  but  he  lost  his  seat  at  the 
general  election  of  1857,  and  the  question  was  taken  up  by 
Sir  J.  Trclawuey,  who  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  considerable  majorities,  a  Bill  for  unconditional  abolition. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  took  charge  of  it  in  the  Lords,  and 
recommended  it  in  a  speech  of  striking  ability  on  the  3rd  of 
.luly  last,  when,  after  an  animated  debate,  it  was  thrown  out 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  (including  proxies)  187  to  3G. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  several  other  influential  peers, 
liowevcr,  voted  against  the  second  reading,  exclusively  and 
.ivowedl}'  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  due  attention 
to  the  measure  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session ;  and  the  debate 
was  principally  remarkable  for  the  speech  delivered  by  Lord 
Derby,  who  on  this  occasion  confirmed  and  justified  the  strongest 
censure  ever  passed  on  his  recklessness.  We  might  add  ou 
his  inconsistency,  when  we  recall  the  ])art  he  took  in  carrying 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  of  1833,  which  transferred 
the  burden  of  repairing  the  fabrics  of  the  Establishment  from 
:he  laity  to  the  clergy.  But  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
have  founded  a  new  school  of  political  morality  for  their  own 
esj)ccial  benefit ;  and  to  convict  either  of  them  of  abandoning 
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or  reversing  a  principle,  is  simply  to  provoke  the  complacent 
laughter  of  their  followers. 

It  was  said  of  Robin  Hood’s  foresters  that  the  most  dangerous 
moment  to  fall  in  their  way  was  just  after  they  had  done  a  good 
action  for  conscience’  sake,  such  as  making  partial  restitution  or 
bestowing  alms.  It  w'ould  seem  that  the  present  Premier  is 
swayed  by  the  same  description  of  impulse.  The  day  before 
the  display  in  question,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  tardy  and 
ungracious  concession  to  truth  and  justice, — the  measure  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  —  thereby  rousing  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  the  indignation  and  distrust  of  the  main  body  of  liis 
supporters.  In  evil  hour  he  thought  to  regain  their  favour 
by  a  fresh  display  of  almost  obsolete  bigotry.  Every  unten¬ 
able  and  refuted  argument  that  has  been  urged  in  favour 
of  church-rates  was  repeated ;  every  irritating  imputation  on 
the  motives  of  their  opponents  was  revived.  He  gravely  as¬ 
serted  that  the  real  object  of  the  agitation  w’as  the  destruction 
of  the  Church ;  not  seeing  that,  if  so,  her  enemies  would  be 
obliged  to  him  for  keeping  it  up  and  embittering  it.  He 
stooped  to  the  hackneyed  sarcasm  that  religious  scruples  are 
always  open  to  suspicion  when  they  t.ake  the  shape  of  a  refusal 
to  pay.  He  deliberately  declared  that  ‘  the  rate  is,  to  all  in- 
‘  tents  and  purposes,  as  much  as  the  poor  rate  or  any  other, 
‘  or  as  tithes  itself,  a  charge  upon  property.’  He  would  allow 
nothing  for  the  feelings  of  Nonconformists ;  he  would  deduct 
nothing  from  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  Church.  The  only 
conciliatory  remark  that  fell  from  him  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  voluntary  commuta¬ 
tion,  by  raising  capital  to  redeem  or  buy  up  the  impost. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  this  suggestion,  we  must  come  to 
some  understanding  as  to  the  sum-total  of  the  rates  annually 
levied ;  the  amount  paid  by  dissenters  or  by  persons  who  have 
no  equivalent  for  their  money  in  the  shape  of  seat-accommoda¬ 
tion  or  otherwise ;  and  the  amount  received  from  other  sources 
for  Church  purposes.  According  to  a  Return,  compiled  from 
other  Returns  by  the  Home-Office,  and  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  9th  June,  1857,  these  amounts,  in 
and  for  the  years  1832, 1839,and  1854,respectively,stand  thus: — 
Receipts  from  church-rates:  446,495/.,  363,103/.,  314,659/. 
It  thus  appears  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  131,836/. 
since  1832.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
receipts  from  ‘other  sources,’  mostly  voluntary  contributions. 
Under  this  head  the  three  years  stand  thus: — In  1832,217,464/. ; 
in  1839,  143,709/.;  in  1854,  170,195/.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  decrease  under  each  head  may  be  partially  traced  to 
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the  same  cause.  Many  (including  eminent  Nonconformists)  who 
subscribed  liberally  when  there  was  no  talk  of  a  legal  demand, 
have  buttoned  up  their  pockets  at  the  bare  mention  of  compulsion. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  other  peers,  lay  and 
spiritual,  who  took  the  same  side,  gave  up  the  difference  between 
1832  and  1854  as  past  praying  or  contending  for,  and  cal¬ 
culated  the  threaten^  loss  to  the  Establishment  at  300,000/.  a 
year;  so  that  Lord  Derby’s  voluntary  commutation  scheme 
would  require  a  capital  of  nine  millions. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  her  sons,  has  raised  no  less  than  3,000,000/.  in  thirteen 
years,  being  300,000/.  a  year ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  zealous  An¬ 
glican  to  parry  the  argument  ad  verecundiam  when  he  is  taunt¬ 
ingly  asked  if  a  rich  country  like  England  would  not  do  as  much 
for  a  Church  which  affects  to  be  popular  as  well  as  national.  But 
assuming  that  the  members  of  the  Establishment  would  not  be 
found  wanting  in  an  emergency,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the 
emergency  should  be  created  or  accelerated  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  their  faith,  enthusiasm,  or  liberality  to  the  test.  Why 
should  we  fling  into  the  common  stock,  on  the  chance  of  getting 
it  out  again  by  some  undefined  method,  so  much  of  the  tax  as 
is  paid  by  Churchmen,  provided  it  can  be  separated  from  the 
rest  without  even  damaging  the  machinery  of  collection.  The 
tax  has  been  abolished  already  wherever  the  Nonconformists 
are  in  force.  They  are  not  in  force  in  the  rural  parishes ;  and 
we  incline  to  think  that  Sir  John  Trelawney  did  not  under¬ 
estimate  their  remaining  liability  Avhen  he  computed  it  at 
75,000/.  per  annum.  This  sum  would  easily  be  made  up  by  vo¬ 
luntary  subscription,  and  wc  do  not  believe  that  any  fabric  that 
ought  to  be  maintained  would  be  permitted  to  fall.  Setting 
aside  the  requirements  for  divine  worship,  the  antiquarian  and 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque  must  not  suppose  that  they  alone 
will  fix  a  sorrowing  glance 

‘  Where  longs  to  fall  yon  rifted  spire 
As  weary  of  th’  insulting  air,  — 

The  poet’s  thoughts,  the  warrior’s  fire, 

The  lover’s  sighs,  are  sleeping  there.’ 

Mr.  Courtauld,  the  hero  of  the  Braintree  Case,  on  being  asked, 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  why  he  had 
continued  paying  church-rate  at  Gosfield,  whilst  he  was 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  upset  a  similar  claim  at  Becking, 
replied,  that  Gosfield  was  the  burying-place  of  his  family. 
This  answer  was  triumphantly  cited  by  Mr.  Packe,to  prove  the 
groundlessness  of  the  alleged  grievance,  and  the  unreasonable 
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character  of  the  agitation.  Minds  which  can  see  nothing  else 
in  it  must  be  curiously  constituted. 

In  illustration  of  the  elasticity  of  the  voluntary  principle  when 
left  free,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  said  : — 

‘  He  had  presented  a  petition  from  Boston,  where  no  church-rate 
had  been  levied  for  twenty  yeai-s.  No  difficulty  had  been  felt  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  church,  which  were  cheerfully  raised  by 
subscription  ;  whereas  during  the  time  when  church-rates  were  levied 
for  extraordinary  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  though  greatly 
needed,  church-rates  could  not  be  obtained ;  but  since  they  had 
ceased,  not  only  had  the  sum  of  12,000/.  been  raised  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  repairs,  but  two  new  churches  had  also  been  constructed  on 
the  voluntary  principle.’ 

By  retaining  so  much  of  the  rate  as  is  not  resisted  upon 
principle,  we  shall  retain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  funds  already 
applicable  to  the  repair  of  country  churches,  and  the  mode  of 
dividing  it  is  the  chief  problem  to  be  solved. 

In  the  debate  on  Sir  John  Trelawney’s  Bill,  both  Sir  George 
Grey  and  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  after  viewing  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
schemes  which  exempt  every  rated  or  rateable  Inhabitant  who 
should  declare  himself  not  a  member  of  the  Establishment. 
Dissenters,  however,  object  to  being  registered  or,  as  they  say, 
ticketed,  on  the  ground  that  they  may  thereby  undergo  a 
certain  degree  of  humiliation  or  be  even  marked  out  for 
persecution.  Churchmen  apprehend  that  the  wavering  dis¬ 
ciple  may  thus  be  forced  into  a  premature  declaration  of 
dissent,  or  that  a  truant  and  repentant  brother  may  be  fixed  in 
his  alienation  from  the  fold.  Others  objeet  to  drawing  a  line  of 
social  demarcation  of  any  kind.  But  surely  this  is  done  already 
by  the  census  we  have  quoted.  Quietly  to  claim  an  exemption 
as  not  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  is  a  less  hostile  and  offen¬ 
sive  act  than  agitating  or  voting  against  a  rate,  or  even  than 
going  about  complaining  of  its  injustice.  The  bare  notion  of 
increased  liability  to  persecution  is  an  absurdity,  and  we  never 
heard  of  a  genuine  nonconformist  who  regarded  the  designation 
as  a  disgrace.  As  to  new  converts,  or  gentlemen  of  unformed 
opinions,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  hiding  their  light  under  a 
bushel,  or  of  slipping  about  in  the  dark  or  the  twilight  from 
one  faith,  creed,  or  tabernacle  to  another.  They  commonly 
make  a  parade  of  their  spiritual  trials  or  strivings,  and  find 
gratification  in  notoriety.  The  less  weight  is  due  to  these 
objections,  inasmuch  as  they  were  waived  in  favour  of  Sir 
George  Grey’s  amendments,  in  1856.  If  *  ticketing  ’  be  a  degra- 
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(latlon  or  an  insult  now,  it  must  equally  have  been  so  then,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  dissenting  interest  assented  to  it. 

But  means  may  be  found  of  indulging  every  sort  of  scruple ;  for 
it  is  not  necessary  to  require  the  formal  profession  of  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Establishment.  Tlie  exemption  might  accrue  upon 
the  simple  assertion  that  the  claimant  was  contributing  to  some 
other  place  of  worship ;  which  might  be  a  district  church  not 
vet  reached  by  Lord  Blaudford’s  Bill,  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Homan 
Catholic  chapel,  or  a  meeting-house.  In  fact,  the  bare  claim  of 
exemption  in  this  form  would  literally  commit  the  recusants  to 
nothing ;  and  as  to  its  apprehended  abuse  from  motives  of  cupi¬ 
dity,  the  rate  in  rural  parishes  does  not  average  more  than  two¬ 
pence  in  the  pound,  and  generally  falls  far  short  of  the  amount 
which  they  have  to  pay  on  the  voluntary  principle. 

Lord  Grey,  as  has  been  his  wont  for  some  time  on  most  sub¬ 
jects,  took  up  peculiar  ground.  In  the  debate  on  the  Duke  of 
Somerset’s  Bill,  he  remarked :  — 

‘  We  have  heard  it  said  that  this  Bill  is  an  injustice  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Tliat  is  not  a  proper  way  of  describing  it.  I  should 
describe  it  as  a  measure  of  injustice,  a  measure  of  robbery  against 
the  laborious  poor  of  the  land.  The  labouring  poor  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  have  their  churches  maintained  by  tha  land  of  the 
country,  and  yet  that  legal  obligation  is  now  proposed  to  be  swept 
away  without  any  compensation  or  substitute  being  provided.  What 
is  tliis  hut  undisguised  spoliation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich!  The  poor 
do  not  pay  these  rates,  but  they  profit  by  tlie  result,  and  their  highest 
interests  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  churches  of  the 
land.’ 

If  our  suggestion  is  adopted,  the  poor  will  lose  nothing ;  for 
the  same  amount  will  be  levied  for  places  of  worship,  and  the 
labouring  class  have  as  much  interest  in  maintaining  the  meeting¬ 
house  as  the  church. 

In  the  Bishop  of  London’s  excellent  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese.  Lord  Grey’s  argument  is  earnestly  pressed,  and 
especially  addressed  to  the  wealthy  owners  of  town  jxroperty 
and  the  manufacturers ;  but  his  Lordship  appears  to  have 
assumed  that  a  scheme  for  the  removal  of  this  grievance  is 
actually  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 

Unless,  however.  Lord  Derby  has  been  misreported,  he  re¬ 
cently  stated,  in  answer  to  a  deputation,  that  his  government 
did  not  intend  to  introduce  such  a  measure ;  and  on  referring 
to  Hansard,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Prime  Minister  explained 
away,  the  day  after  it  was  uttered  (July  13.  1858),  the  pledge 
given  or  understood  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
House  of  Connnons. 
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It  would  be  useless,  and  might  prove  mischievous,  to  permit 
the  revival  of  church-rates  in  parishes  where  they  have  been 
avowedly  discontinued  and  replaced  by  some  adoption  of  the 
voluntary  principle.  It  would  be  equally  impolitic  to  give  the 
signal  for  a  fresh  series  of  vestry  battles.  We  shoitld  therefore 
adopt  so  much,  and  so  much  only,  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  fir^t 
amendment  as  relates  to  parishes  where  no  rate  has  been  made 
for  five  years,  or  where  a  rate  has  been  formally  rejected,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  Mortmain  Acts  may  safely  be  set 
aside  to  the  extent  of  authorising  permanent  grants  of  property 
in  lieu  of  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  places  of  worship ;  and 
the  proposal  to  raise  money  in  aid  by  pew-rents  should  not 
be  hastily  rejected.  The  members  of  the  Establishment  will 
find  their  account  in  dealing  frankly  and  cordially  wdth  the  Non¬ 
conformists  ;  and  although  these  cannot  complain  of  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  dealing  with  a  fund  to  which  they  decline  to  con¬ 
tribute,  they  should  retain  (with  this  exception)  their  right  of 
attending  vestries  and  every  other  parochial  privilege  unim¬ 
paired. 

We  are  far  from  setting  up  the  scheme  thus  broadly  indl- 
CJited  as  a  complete  or  unimpeachable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
We  only  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  most  enlightened  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  persons  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject,  it  is 
the  best. 

‘  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 

Candidas  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  inecum.’ 

If  the  recusants  on  religious  grounds  are  exempted,  they 
will  perforce  cease  to  agitate,  and  the  Church  will  lose  nothing 
but  what  may  be  easily  replaced  by  the  zeal  aud  opulence 
of  her  own  members.  If  she  rejects  the  compromise  ou  the 
strength  of  Lord  Derby’s  professions,  pure  and  unqualified 
abolition  will  be  the  alternative.  The  bigots  of  the  House  of 
Lords  —  who,  like  the  French  emigrants  of  the  First  Revo¬ 
lution,  seem  to  have  learned  and  forgotten  nothing  —  had  far 
better  have  taken  their  final  stand  on  their  Anti-Israelite  pre¬ 
judices  than  on  their  orthodox  horror  of  Dissenters.  ‘  Cruelty 
‘  and  injustice,’  said  Peter  Plymley,  ‘  must  of  course  exist ;  but 
‘  why  connect  them  with  danger  ?  Why  torture  a  bulldog  when 
‘  you  can  get  a  frog  or  a  rabbit?’  Why  trifle  with  ^Ir.  Bright 
when  you  might  have  gone  on  teasing  Baron  Rothschild  or 
Alderman  Salomons  with  comparative  impunity  ?  The  Epis¬ 
copal  Bench,  too,  who  8upjx)rted  the  Premier  to  a  man  in  J  uly 
last,  will  do  well  to  reflect  how  far  in  their  zeal  for  the  material 
props  and  adjuncts,  they  may  be  rapidly  undermining  the  monil 
buttresses,  of  the  Establishment. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  Monumenti  delle  Arte  Cristiaiie  Primitive  nella 
Metropoli  del  Cristianesimo  diseynati  ed  illustrati  per  cura  di 
G.  Marchi.  Architettura  della  Roma  sotterranea  Cristiana. 
4to.  Roma:  1844. 

2.  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome.  Par  LouiS  Ferret.  6  vols. 
folio.  Paris:  1852-57. 

3.  The  Church  in  the  Catacombs  ;  a  description  of  the  primitive 
Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charles  Maitland,  M.D.  London:  1847. 

4.  The  Roman  Catacombs ;  or,  some  account  of  the  Burial-Places 
of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome.  By  Rev.  J.  Spenceu 
Northcote,  M.A.  London:  1857. 

5.  Fabiola,  or  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs.  Loudon:  1857. 

^  REAT  would  be  the  cxeitenient  of  the  learned  and  the 
curious  throughout  the  world,  if  it  were  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  daring  and  ingenious  explorers  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  or  Memphis  had  discovered,  beneath  the  accumulated 
ruins  of  those  great  cities,  an  immense  labyrinth  of  subterranean 
communications, — a  maze  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
carcfull}  wrought  by  human  hands  in  strata  of  rock  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  execution  and  preservation  of  so  remarkable 
a  work.  This  interest  would  be  still  further  increased,  if  it 
were  ascertained  that  these  mysterious  abodes  had  served  in 
past  ages  as  the  asylum  of  a  persecuted  religion  and  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  innumerable  confessors  and  martyrs;  that  inscrip¬ 
tions  still  exist  in  great  numbers,  amongst  these  rock  tombs, 
denoting  the  names,  the  profession,  and,  above  all,  the  faith,  of 
those  who  were  deposited  in  them ;  that  these  contemporary 
records  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  symbols  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  even  by  instruments  of  torture  used  in  inflicting  death  ; 
that  many  of  these  monumental  records  tally  with  the  historical 
annals  of  the  time  ;  and,  lastly,  that  from  these  crypts  buried  in 
the  recesses  of  the  earth,  a  spirit  and  a  power  went  forth  which 
has  survived  the  overthrow  of  its  imperial  persecutors  and  the 
destruction  of  their  proudest  trophies,  till  by  its  influence  a  new 
law,  a  new  civilisation,  a  new  religion,  sent  forth  its  apostles 
throughout  the  habitable  earth. 

If  some  such  impression  might  be  anticipated  from  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  the  far  East,  amongst  the  remains  of  nations 
long  past  away,  and  belonging  to  the  dawn  of  society  and 
knowledge,  the  researches  which  have  recently  thrown  a  fresh 
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Sind  striking  light  on  the  monuments  of  subterranean  Rome, 
appear  to  us  to  have  a  more  direct  and  intense  claim  on  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  They  exist  not  in  the  deserted  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  or  the  upper  regions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
but  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  on  a  site  which  has  never  ceased  to 
attract  the  eager  interest  of  European  society.  They  belong  to 
an  age,  imperfectly  known  to  us  indeed,  because  it  is  concealed 
from  our  view  by  the  mystery  which  w’as  necessary  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  first  Christian  communities,  and  by  the  ruin  which 
subsequently  befell  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  many  of  the  me¬ 
morials  they  contain  are  contemporary  records  of  primitive 
Christianity ;  the  very  dust  in  those  vaults  is  the  dust  of  men 
who  carried  with  them  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  to  their 
graves, — who  witnessed  the  persecutions, — who  must  have  seen 
tlieir  kinsmen,  their  friends,  their  pastors,  torn  from  them  by  a 
thousand  cruel  deaths,  or  who  shared  their  fate,  —  who  received 
the  lessons  of  Christianity  from  teachers  who  lived  in  or  near  to 
the  Apostolic  age  —  and  who  have  left  to  us,  even  now,  in  the 
architecture  and  ornaments  of  the  Catacombs,  the  type  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  germ  of  Christian  Art. 

No  doubt  for  several  centuries,  and  especially  since  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  Christian  monuments  of  subterranean  Rome 
have  been  regarded  with  great  suspicion  by  writers  and  anti¬ 
quaries  not  belonging  to  the  Romish  Churcli.  It  was  and  is 
notorious,  that  from  these  Catacombs  the  Papal  hierarchy  had 
drawn  the  relics,  the  sacred  oils,  and  the  memorials  of  real  or 
pretended  saints,  which  gave  a  colour  to  some  of  its  most 
superstitious  practiees,  and  a  form  to  its  legendary  martyrology. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  in  rejecting  the 
whole  tissue  of  fable  which  artifice  or  credulity  had  interposed 
between  man  and  the  true  objects  of  worship  and  of  faith, 
the  source  from  which  so  many  of  these  traditions  had  been 
drawn  should  be  regarded  as  one  contaminated  by  deceit. 
Accordingly,  it  was  loosely  asserted  by  Protestant  writers 
of  the  last  century,  that  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  were,  after 
all,  no  more  than  the  arenaricB  or  sand-pits  of  antiquity, 
from  which  the  materials  for  building  the  city  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  extracted ;  that  the  pretended  monuments 
and  remains  of  the  early  Christians  had  been  deposited  there  by 
the  priests  of  a  later  age,  to  impose  on  the  superstition  of  the 
faithful ;  and  that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed  on  the 
evidence  of  these  works  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Christian  ivorld  anterior  to  the  accession  of  Constantine  and  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  ivith  the  Cata¬ 
combs  themselves, — their  amazing  extent,  their  internal  arrange- 
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mcnts  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture,  concealment,  and  public 
worship,  their  peculiar  structure,  their  authentic  ornaments  and 
inscriptions,  and  their  date, —  suffices  at  once  to  confute  this 
theory,  which  is  at  least  as  wild  and  unfounded  as  the  most 
fanciful  legend  of  the  Romish  Calendar.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  Papal  authorities  overshot  the  mark;  and  in  their  imprudent 
zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
they  often  gave  a  legendary  and  superstitious  aspect  to  that 
which  would  have  remained  an  object  of  interest  and  reverence 
to  all  Christians,  if  it  had  preserved  a  simple  historical  character. 
By  removing  the  remains  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
amongst  the  early  Christians  from  their  original  place  of  burial, 
marked  by  a  contemporary  inscription,  to  stately  churches  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  have  in  later  times  been  re-decorated 
with  the  florid  ornaments  of  cinquc-cento  architecture,  or  even 
to  abbeys  and  cathedrals  in  distant  parts  of  Europe,  the  Romish 
Church  broke  the  chain  of  positive  evidence,  and  destroyed  the 
associations  which  naturally  cling  to  the  last  resting-places  of 
those  who  have  toiled  or  suflered  for  mankind.  ‘  Nemo  mar- 
‘  tyrem  distrahat,  nemo  mcrcetur,’  was  a  wise  provision  of  the 
Theodosian  Code ;  but  martyrs  continued  to  be  pulled  to  pieces 
and  sold,  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  To  such  lengths  was  this 
abuse  carried,  that  the  Catacombs  themselves  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  historical  or  religious  interest  for 
more  than  200  years;  that  is,  from  the  time  when  they  were 
explored  and  described  by  Bosio,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  graves  of  the  early  Christians  had  been  rifled,  partly  by 
the  barbarians,  and  partly  by  the  popes  under  the  pretext  of 
removing  the  relics  to  places  of  greater  security.  In  the  18th 
century  the  taste  for  antiquarian  researches  was  concentrated 
on  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  ;  and,  amongst  the  innu¬ 
merable  museums  of  Rome,  no  systematic  collection  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  monuments  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  had 
been  attempted. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  sect  of  Christians,  that  in  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  disencumber  the  memorials  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  of  Rome  from  the  artificial  superstructure  raised 
upon  them  in  later  ages  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  these  re¬ 
searches  assume  a  high  degree  of  interest.  The  growth  of  the 
Church  in  Rome  was,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  important 
event  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  to  the  little  band  of  Roman  Christians  that  St.  Paul  ad¬ 
dressed,  even  from  Corinth,  the  most  elaborate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  of  his  epistles.  It  was  to  Rome  that  he  sought  to 
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direct  the  course  of  his  mission,  and  thither,  by  his  right  as 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  by  his  appeal  to  Cajsar,  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  brought.*  Upon  his  arrival  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  Jewish  community  in  Rome,  to  which  the  first  converts 
probably  belonged,  but  finding  ‘  they  agreed  not  among  them- 
‘  selves,’  he  made  the  sublime  declaration  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  and  the  preacher  of  good  tidings  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  earth :  ‘  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  you,  that  the 
‘  salvation  of  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will 
‘  hear  it.’’  From  this  time  forth  he  dwelt  in  Rome  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  taught  with  all  confidence, 
no  man  forbidding  him ;  and  the  results  of  that  teaching  proved 
with  what  secret  efficacy  the  new  doctrine  spread  through  all 
classes  of  the  imperial  city. 

There,  in  the  capital  of  the  vast  empire  which  overshadowed 
the  earth,  the  confiict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  was 
to  be  fought  out.  Already,  before  the  close  of  the  apostolical 
age,  the  mystical  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  had  announced,  in 
no  ambiguous  language,  the  impending  doom  of  the  great 
Babylon,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  Ten  persecutions  swept  in  vain 
over  the  heads  of  the  Christian  proselytes,  —  perpetual  edicts 
of  proscription  remained  in  force  against  them,  even  under  the 
most  humane  of  the  Caesars,  —  unheard  of  numbers  perished,  as 
we  know  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  in  the 
tortures  which  polluted  the  circus  of  Nero,  in  slaveiy  and  op¬ 
pression,  in  the  bloody  games  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
and  in  those  massacres  which,  at  certain  times,  spared  neither 
age,  nor  party,  nor  sex,  nor  the  blood  of  the  noblest  and 
w’ealthiest  of  the  Roman  citizens.  But  the  Church  survived. 
The  teaching  of  the  apostles  was  perpetuated  and  preserved ; 
the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Gospels  and  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  were  saved ;  the  simple  rites  of  the  Church  were 
solemnised.  For  in  those  ages,  however  fiercely  the  Ca;sarian 
persecution  might  rage  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  land, 
there  was  a  resting-place  for  every  martyr,  and  a  refuge  for 
every  confessor  or  neophyte  in  the  faith,  in  the  vast  subterranean 
netw'ork  which  stretched  its  expanding  web  round  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  seemed  by  its  silent  progress  to  prefigure  the 
growth  of  that  humble  and  obscure  faith  which  in  less  than 
three  centuries  rose  triumphant  over  the  power  it  had  under¬ 
mined. 


*  See  the  narrative  nf  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  in  the 
admirable  life  of  the  great  Apostle,  by  the  late  Mr.  Conybcarc  and 
^!r.  How’son. 
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Well  considered,  this  contest  between  the  powers  of  the  ohl 
world  and  the  daysprin"  of  the  new  world,  —  so  unequal  in  its 
origin,  yet  so  amazing  in  its  result,  —  is  to  us  and  to  all  man¬ 
kind  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
^lore  especially  in  Rome,  then  undisputed  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  organised  but  exhausted  frame  of  the  imperial  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  heathen  society  was  assailed  by  this  new  ide:i, 
this  hidden  enemy,  which  seemed  to  gain  life  and  strength  by 
the  innumerable  victims  whose  blood  watered  the  earth.  To 
quote  a  noble  passage  from  Dean  Miiman  * :  — 

‘  Rome  must  be  imagined  in  the  vastness  and  uniformity  of  its 
social  condition,  the  mingling  and  confusion  of  races,  languages,  con¬ 
ditions,  in  order  to  conceive  the  slow,  imperceptible,  yet  continuous 
aggression  of  Christianity.  Amid  the  ail'airs  of  the  universal  empire, 
the  perpetual  revolutions,  which  were  constantly  calling  up  new  dy¬ 
nasties,  or  new  masters  over  the  world,  the  pomp  and  state  of  the 
Imperial  palace,  the  commerce,  the  business  flowing  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  bustle  of  the  Basilicas,  or  courts  of  law,  the  or¬ 
dinary  religious  ceremonies,  or  the  more  splendid  rites  on  signal 
occasions,  which  still  went  on,  if  with  diminishing  concourse  of 
worshippers,  with  their  old  sumptuousness,  magnificence,  and  fre¬ 
quency,  tlie  public  games,  the  theatres,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the 
Lucullan  or  Apiciau  banquets,  Christianity  was  gradually  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  heterogeneous  mass  some  of  all  orders,  even 
slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the  ignorance,  the  misery  of  that  corrupted 
social  system.  It  was  instilling  humanity,  yet  unknown,  or  coldly 
commended  by  an  impotent  philosophy,  among  men  and  women 
whose  infant  ears  had  been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gla¬ 
diators  ;  it  was  giving  dignity  to  minds  prostrated  by  years,  almost 
centuries,  of  degrading  despotism  ;  it  was  nurturing  purity  and 
modesty  of  manners  in  an  unspeakable  state  of  depravation  ;  it  was 
enshrining  the  marriage  bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost  cntirel)'  lost, 
and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmth  the  domestic  affections  ;  it  was 
substituting  a  simple,  calm,  and  rational  faith  and  worship  for  the 
worn-out  superstitions  of  heathenism  *,  gently  establishing  in  the  soul 
of  man  the  sense  of  immortality,  till  it  became  a  natural  and  inex¬ 
tinguishable  part  of  his  moral  being.’ 

The  test  of  this  progress  was  the  slow  but  uninterrupted 
advance  of  the  Christian  community  till  it  had  won  over  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  educated  classes,  overpowered  the 
fierce  hostility  of  the  heathen  populace,  and  attained,  eventually, 
to  the  possession  of  the  throne  itself.  Within  forty  years  of 
the  fiercest  persecution  of  Diocletian,  a  Christian  emperor 
reigned  over  the  Empire ;  and  hard  by  the  baptistery  of  the 

*  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  2(j. 
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Lateran;  which  bore  the  name  of  Constantine,  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome  concealed  the  honoured  remains  of  the  vast  army  of 
martyrs,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle. 

Such  was  the  growth  of  the  primitive  Roman  Church ;  and 
although  there  is,  no  doubt,  great  obscurity  in  its  earlier  annals, 
which  has  been  increased  by  the  attempt  to  create  a  history  where, 
in  fact,  no  authentic  materials  of  history  existed,  yet  there  is 
hardly  any  period  of  antiquity  which  has  left  us  more  striking 
material  indications  of  its  character  than  the  early  Christian 
cemeteries  of  Rome  do  still  at  this  day  afford.  The  question  then 
which  now  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  and  to  which  we 
purpose  to  devote  the  following  pages,  is,  whether  it  be  possible 
to  bring  back  the  study  of  these  early  Christian  memorials  to 
a  true  standard  of  accurate  research ;  to  throw  off  the  mass  of 
legendary  and  superstitious  rubbish  which  has  for  ages  concealed 
their  real  character,  aad  blocked  them  up  as  effectually  as  the 
ruins  and  detritus  Avhich  choked  up  their  lucernarice  and  their 
galleries ;  and  to  establish  their  real  value  and  importance  on 
the  grounds  of  science  and  of  historj’  alone. 

This  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
with  some  degree  of  success.  The  publications  now  before  us, 
and  still  more  the  labours  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
present  Pontiff  for  the  study  and  preservation  of  Christian  an¬ 
tiquities  in  Rome,  tend  in  this  direction,  and  have  certainly  made 
important  additions  to  the  materials  for  more  exact  comparison 
and  investigation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 7  tli  century,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  all  the  known  catacombs  of  Rome  were 
explored  by  Anthony  Bosio,  who  devoted  his  life  to  this  labour. 
For  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  the  Catacombs  had,  at  that 
time,  ceased  to  be  used  as  places  of  sepulture  or  of  pil¬ 
grimage.  The  approaches  to  them  were  generally  closed ;  the 
orifices  or  shafts  through  which  light  and  air  penetrated  to  the 
upper  portions  of  them  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  tillers  of 
the  soil ;  the  passages  had  in  many  places  fallen  in  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  great  physical  energy  and  address,  that  Bosio  succeeded 
in  procuring  access  to  these  subterranean  labyrinths.  He  died 
before  the  results  of  his  labours  could  be  given  to  the  world, 
but  they  were  published  in  Italian  in  1632,  under  the  title  of 
‘  Roma  Sotterranea  ’  and  the  work  was  afterwards  reproduced  in 
Latin,  with  considerable  additions,  by  the  Padre  Arringhi. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  these  pon¬ 
derous  volumes.  Monuments  and  inscriptions  of  every  age  are 
mixed  together,  and  works  undertaken  for  entirely  different 
purposes  at  different  periods  are  confounded  under  the  same 
head.  But  Bosio  himself  was,  nevertheless,  an  accurate  and 
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Iioncst,  .IS  well  as  an  enterprising  observer:  his  admeasurements 
l)rove  to  be  strictly  correct  wherever  they  have  been  compared, 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  centuries,  with  the  cubiculi  or 
crypts  and  tombs  he  describes ;  his  drawings  from  the  tomb- 
paintings  and  the  sarcophagi  of  the  first  Christian  centuries 
may  be  identified  at  the  present  day  in  those  catacombs  which 
have  been  thoroughly  explored  by  the  Commission.  Many  other 
cemeteries  which  Bosio  succeeded  in  visiting,  are  now  closed, 
either  because  .all  trace  of  the  entrance  is  lost,  or  because  the 
galleries  have  fallen  in,  and  the  Commission  has  not  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  the  pecuniary  means  which  are  required  to  open  them  : 
but  .as  the  details  given  in  the  ‘  Roma  Sotterranea  ’  have  been 
verified  by  recent  discoveries,  especially  in  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Agnes  and  St.  Calixtus,  in  a  very  remarkable  and  unex¬ 
pected  manner,  it  m.ay  be  assumed  that  his  account  of  similar 
structures  in  the  other  cemeteries  is  not  less  accurate. 

But  here  our  approval  of  the  labours  of  these  first  explorers  of 
subterranean  Rome  must  stop.  Their  observ.ations  and  draw¬ 
ings  may  be  trusted  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  the  moment  they 
travel  into  criticism  their  opinions  are  utterly  worthless.  To 
say  the  truth,  almost  all  the  writers  who  have  approached  this 
curious  subject,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  preconceived 
notions  into  a  wide  field  of  exaggeration.  Some  have  enlarged 
to  an  incalculable  extent  this  maze  of  unexplored  excavations — 
some  h.ave  fancied  they  discovered  in  this  vast  necropolis,  tombs 
and  remains  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  those  which  the  legible 
and  recorded  inscriptions  denote  —  some  have  attempted,  by  a 
highly  symbolical  interpretation  of  every  object  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  the  tombs,  and  even  in  the  structure  of  these 
primitive  Christian  Basilicas,  to  discover  hidden  indications  of 
all  the  later  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Padre  Marchi,  the  author  of  the  work  which  stands  first  on 
our  list,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  revived  in  Rome 
the  study  of  these  interesting  monuments.  He  has  laboured  in¬ 
cessantly  in  this  task,  and  his  volume  contains,  .as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  show,  many  observations  of  great  interest.  But  Padre 
Marchi  is  a  zealous  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Collegio 
Romano,  and  in  every  page  of  his  rvork  an  exuberant  desire  to 
find  evidence  in  support  of  the  later  Romish  doctrines  amongst 
these  records  of  the  primitive  Church,  predominates  over  almost 
every  other  consideration.  Mr.  Spencer  Northcote,  in  a  small 
English  compendium  of  these  discoveries,  and  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man,  in  his  tale  of  Fabiola,  appear  simply  to  have  taken  for 
granted  all  that  Padre  Marchi  tells  them,  and  in  their  zealous 
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desire  to  interest  their  readers  by  the  most  picturesque  me¬ 
morials  which  the  whole  range  of  the  cemeteries  aflbrds,  they 
have  brought  into  one  focus  the  traditions  and  remains  of  several 
different  periotls  of  Christian  antiquity.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  animated  by  that  laudable  patronage  of  art  w’hich  is  one  of 
its  most  honourable  characteristics,  has  enabled  M.  Louis  Ferret 
to  produce  a  work  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  purporting  to 
represent,  in  no  less  than  six  folio  volumes  of  coloured  drawings 
and  plans,  all  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Catacombs;  and 
it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this  costly  and  splendid  under¬ 
taking  is  the  result  of  a  vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
French  Republic  of  the  2nd  of  July,  1851.  But  the  enthusiasm 
of  art,  or  an  excess  of  religious  zeal,  has  led  the  artists  employed 
on  this  publication  to  overdo  it.  Instead  of  giving  to  the  world 
a  fac-simile  of  the  half-obliterated  wall-paintings,  or  the  rude, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible  forms,  indicated  on  the  tombs,  they 
have  thrown  into  the  drawings  the  force,  colour,  and  expression 
which  these  designs  appear  to  them  originally  to  have  possessed. 
The  result  is  that  the  copies  convey  an  impression  of  more 
finished  performances  than  can  be  discovered  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  originals.  The  letter-press  which  accompanies 
the  plates  is  strung  together  without  discrimination  or  critical 
research,  and  conveys  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  the  results 
which  scientific  inquiry,  as  opposed  to  mere  ecclesiastical  tra¬ 
dition,  has  now  reached.  Nevertheless  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  arts  of  design  in  antiquity,  this  publication  is 
of  considerable  value.  Some  of  the  paintings  in  the  cubiculi  of 
the  Catacombs  are  equal  to  the  best-preserved  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mural  oi-naments  —  as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated 
decoration  of  the  gallery  in  the  Baths  of  Titus.  They  have 
none  of  the  stiffness  which  afterwards  characterised  the  early 
])roductions  of  media;val  Christian  art,  being,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  obviously  formed  on  the  contemporary  classical  models. 
As  works  of  art  the  earliest  works  are  the  best.  Sometimes 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  hand  of  an  artist  more  conversant 
with  the  fashion  of  a  pagan  age  than  w’ith  the  symbolical  figures 
of  the  Christians ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  while  the  execution 
remains  altogether  Roman,  the  spirit,  the  modesty,  and  the 
grace  of  these  Christian  ornaments  of  the  cemeteries,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  loose  and  fanciful  designs  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  pagan  architecture.  The  subject  may  be  studied 
with  great  advantage  in  IM.  Ferret’s  volumes,  and  the  fac-similes 
he  has  given  of  a  certain  number  of  inscriptions  are  admirable. 

Dr.  Maitland  has  the  merit  in  our  eyes  of  being  the  first 
English  Frotestant  writer  who  has  entered  minutely  on  these 
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investigations,  but  this  circumstance  has  perhaps  given  his  book 
too  controversial  a  character.  lie  supplies  us  with  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  early  Christian  inscriptions  copied  from  the 
Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  not  before  been 
published,  and  his  account  of  the  Catacombs  themselves  is  judi¬ 
cious  as  far  as  it  goes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  Dr.  Mait¬ 
land’s  book  to  be  one  of  real  value  and  interest ;  but  it  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  very  incomplete ;  and  as  nearly  twelve  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  the  latest  and 
most  important  discoveries  which  have  been  made  are,  of  course, 
unnoticed  by  him.  These  discoveries  are  mainly  due  to  the 
youngest  and  most  able  member  of  the  present  Commission, 
the  Cavaliere  dl  Rossi,  an  antiquary  of  far  higher  attainments, 
of  greater  candour,  and  of  greater  ingenuity  than  any  of  those 
wlio  had  previously  made  the  Catacombs  an  object  of  special 
researcli.  Tlie  result  of  this  accomplished  gentleman’s  studies 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public;  in  fact,  the  renewed  and 
critical  examination  of  the  Catacombs  has  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enough  for  us  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  whole  evidence  is 
at  present  known.  But  about  12,000  inscriptions  of  the  early 
Christian  perio<l  have  been  carefully  removed  from  the  ceme¬ 
teries  themselves,  and  are  now  classified  by  Cavaliere  dl  Rossi, 
previous  to  their  being  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  Christian  ^luseum 
recently  formed  by  order  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  Lateran  Palace; 
tljcse  inscriptions  will  all  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  copies 
of  the  whole  collection,  with  an  account  of  the  position  in  which 
tliey  were  found,  are  announced  for  publication. 

This  work  is  considered  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  Papal 
Government  to  be  the  most  essential  portion  of  the  duty  it  has 
undertaken ;  and  in  fact,  when  the  whole  body  of  known  in¬ 
scriptions  is  before  the  world,  it  will  devolve  upon  the  criticism 
and  scholarship  of  Christendom  to  determine  their  historical 
value,  and  to  draw  from  them  the  inferences  which  these  cha¬ 
racteristic  memorials  can  barely  fail  to  suggest.  The  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  these  inscriptions,  extending  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth  century,  is  in  truth  the  most  difficult  and 
essential  portion  of  the  task,  for  the  importance  of  any  given 
monument  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  community  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  exact  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Hitherto 
this  duty  had  been  neglected,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
extreme  confusion  has  pervaded  the  whole  subject.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  localities, 
the  characters  employed,  the  monograms,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  inscriptions,  may  lead  to  as  correct  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  monuments  as  that  which  has  been  attained  for  the 
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remains  of  classical  antiquity.  On  this  basis  Cavalicre  di  Rossi 
rests  his  general  view  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  and  he  postpones  the  publication  of  a  full  statement  of 
his  own  theory  until  the  materials  on  which  he  founds  it  are 
complete. 

We  hope,  however,  within  the  limits  we  can  allot  to  these 
curious  inquiries,  to  show  succinctly  the  present  state  of  opinion 
on  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  Catacombs  themselves,  and 
to  Indicate  some  of  the  most  recent  and  striking  of  these  his¬ 
torical  discoveries.  The  former  of  these  problems  is  one  of 
purely  scientific  observation,  for  the  present  aspect  of  the 
subterranean  excavations  tells  us  all  we  are  likely  to  know 
of  their  origin ;  the  latter  is  a  subject  capable  of  much  more 
copious  illustration  than  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  real  signification  of  these  memorials  is  rendered  clear 
and  intelligible'  mainly  by  comparing  them  with  the  literary 
and  biographical  details  which  have  come  down  to  us  with 
reference  to  the  persons  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  visibly  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  to  state  the  pro¬ 
digious  extent  assigned  to  the  cemeteries  by  Padre  March! 
.and  the  present  Roman  antiquaries.  Their  opinion  is  thus 
briefly  given  by  Mr.  Xorthcote :  — 

‘  Throwing  aside  exaggeration,  the  re.al  extent  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  as  far  as  it  can  be  guessed  at,  is  enough  to  strike  us  with 
wonder.  Our  estimate  on  the  subject  unfortunately  can  be  but  a 
conjectural  one  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that,  even  if  we  knew  —  which  we 
do  not — the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  superficial  soil  under¬ 
mined  by.  the  Catacombs,  this  alone  would  not  suffice  to  give  us  the 
desired  result ;  for,  consisting  as  they  do  of  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
paths  intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  and,  in  many  instances, 
repeated  in  several  stories  (so  to  speak)  one  below  the  other,  all 
these  must  be  measured,  before  we  can  have  any  real  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  work  of  excavation.  The  incidental  notices  in  the  old 
missals  and  office  books  of  the  Church,  and  the  descriptions  given  by 
ancient  writers,  mention  no  less  than  sixty  different  Catacombs  on 
the  different  sides  of  Rome,  bordering  her  fifteen  great  consular 
roads.  Of  these  not  more  than  a  third  part  is  open  to  us,  and  even 
of  those  that  have  been  most  visited,  not  one  has  ever  yet  been 
examined  in  all  its  ramifications ;  for  the  ruin  caused  by  earthquakes 
and  inundations,  and  still  more  by  long  neglect,  —  the  quantity  of 
soil  accumulated  in  the  galleries,  and  above  all,  the  want  of  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  on  a  sufficient  scale,  present  obstacles  which  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  overcome. 

‘We  must  be  conf.mt,  therefore,  to  make  a  merely  conjectural 
statement,  founded  on  certain  portions  which  have  really  been  mea¬ 
sured  with  accuracy.  The  most  perfect  map  of  this  kind  which  has 
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ytit  boen  published  is  of  a  part  of  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  on  the 
Via  Nomentana,  published  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Father  Marchi,  and  it  is  calculated  to  contain  about  an  eighth  part 
of  that  cemetery.  The  greatest  length  of  the  portion  thus  measured 
is  not  more  than  700  feet,  and  its  greatest  width  about  560 ;  never¬ 
theless,  if  we  measure  all  the  streets  which  it  contains,  their  united 
length  scarcely  falls  short  of  two  English  miles.  This  would  give 
lifteen  or  sixteen  miles  as  the  united  length  of  all  the  streets  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  alone,  and,  if  we  may  look  upon  this  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  rest  (for  it  certainly  is  larger  than  some  and  smaller 
than  others),  about  900  miles  in  all  the  Catacombs  taken  together. 

‘As  to  the  number  of  graves  which  would  be  contained  in  this 
immense  extent  of  streets,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  conlidently,  for 
both  the  height  of  the  streets  themselves,  and  the  number  of  graves 
in  streets  of  equal  height,  differ  in  different  cemeteries.  Perhaps  the 
average  height  may  be  stated  to  be  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  but  in 
some  places  it  reaches  to  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  and  always  the  depth 
between  the  several  shelves  or  graves  varies  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  dug.  Then  again,  graves  of  all  sizes, 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  mixed  together  with  such  irregu¬ 
larity  that  a  good  deal  of  space  is  often  necessarily  lost,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  frequent  interruptions  occasioned  by  arched  monuments 
{^arcosolia,  as  they  are  called)  and  by  the  entrances  to  the  chapels  and 
other  chambers.  Altogether,  therefore,  though  we  may  sometimes 
find,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  as  many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  graves, 
one  over  the  other,  on  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  find  only  three 
or  four;  so  that,  taking  the  average.  Father  Marchi  thinks  we  ought 
not  to  allow  more  than  ten  graves,  that  is  five  on  each  side,  to  every 
seven  feet  of  road ;  and  according  to  this  calculation,  the  Roman 
Catacombs  may  be  believed  to  contain  almost  seven  millions  of 
graves.’ 

We  are  not  in  a  condition  either  to  impugn  or  to  give 
an  unqualified  assent  to  this  astonishing  calculation,  but  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  accept  it  without  considerable  doubt  and 
liesit.ition.  This,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  have 
made  themselves  best  acquainted  with  the  Catacombs  by  re¬ 
peated  exploration ;  and  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  they  are  now- 
stated,  they  immediately  open  a  variety  of  curious  and  perplex¬ 
ing  questions.  Were  these  amazing  excavations  made  for  the  sole 
j)urpose  of  sepulture  and  seclusion  by  the  Christians  only,  or  w-ere 
they  wholly  or  in  part  the  result  of  perforations  commenced  for 
the  extraction  of  pozzolana,  and  appropriated  by  the  Christians 
to  tlieir  own  uses  ?  If  they  were  constructed  by  the  Christi.in 
population  of  Rome  alone,  and  by  the/ussores,  who  were  inferior 
officers  of  the  Church, — Auglice  sextons  —  how  are  w'C  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour,  supposed  to 
have  been  performed  in  secret,  though  the  cemeteries  were  all 
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immediately  contiguous  to  the  principal  a{)proaches  to  Rome, 
and  what  can  have  been  done  with  the  enormous  quantities  of 
tufa  regularly  extracted  from  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  which 
may  be  taken,  on  a  rough  calculation,  at  one  hundred  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  earth  ?  But  if  these  difficulties  be  surmounted,  then 
during  how  long  a  period  is  it  supposed  that  the  excavations  were 
in  progress,  for  how  many  centuries  were  they  employed  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  what  was  the  Christian  pojmlation  of  the 
city  which  is  supposed  within  this  period  to  have  required  no 
less  than  seven  millions  of  graves  ?  How  could  interments  on 
so  vast  a  scale  be  carried  on,  especially  when  it  was  known,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  be,  that  these  cemeteries  were  the  sanctuary 
and  stronghold  of  a  sect,  detested  by  the  Roman  populace, 
dreaded  by  the  more  intelligent  classes,  and  often  persecuted 
with  extreme  rigour  by  the  imperial  government  ?  AVe  find  no 
complete  answer  to  these  perplexing  questions  in  the  works  be¬ 
fore  us.  Probably  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  area  now 
assigned  to  the  Catacombs  themselves  ;  for  though  they  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  numerous,  many  of  them  must  have  been  far  less  exten¬ 
sive  than  those  of  St.  Agnes  or  St.  Calixtus.  Enough,  however, 
remains  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  their  prodigious  extent  and  the 
labour  bestowed  on  them.  Their  complete  historj'  must  be  the 
result  of  further  investigation ;  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
Cavaliere  di  Rossi  has  proceeded  from  one  fact  to  another,  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  applied  by  geologists  to 
the  earlier  formations  of  the  globe,  leads  us  to  hope  that  he 
will  perfect  his  great  work.  On  these  points,  however.  Padre 
March!  already  supplies  us  with  important,  if  not  with  con¬ 
clusive,  arguments  and  information. 

The  first  condition  to  be  considered  in  the  structure  of  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  is  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which 
they  are  perforated.  Recent  geological  observations  on  the 
soil  of  the  Agro  Romano,  and  the  site  of  Rome  itself,  have 
determined  the  fact  that  the  vast  amphitheatre  destined  to 
witness  so  many  of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history, 
and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  political  power,  was  itself 
formed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire,  commencing  before  the 
Sabine  or  the  Latin  hills  had  risen  above  the  plain  —  before 
the  Tiber  and  the  Anlo  had  found  their  way  to  the  sea.  These 
igneous  rocks  bear  indisputable  traces  of  the  different  periods  at 
which  they  were  projected  to  the  earth’s  surface,  and  still  retain 
an  entirely  distinct  character.  The  earliest  of  the  series,  which 
is  found  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  consists  of  a 
red  volcanic  tufa,  and  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  be  employed  — 
as  it  has  constantly  been  employed  from  the  earliest  ages  —  in 
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the  buildings  of  the  city.  The  massive  blocks  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  of  the  Tabulariuin  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  the  recently 
discovered  wall  of  Romulus  which  encircles  the  b;ise  of  the 
Palatine,  attest  the  durability  of  this  tufa  lithoidr,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  Romans;  and  geology  traces  its  origin  to  the 
action  of  submarine  craters,  every  vestige  of  which  has  disap¬ 
peared.  At  a  far  later  period  fresh  currents  of  lava,  mingled 
with  ashes  and  pumice,  forced  their  way  over  the  plain,  and 
these  proceeded  from  the  comparatively  modem  craters  still 
visible  in  the  Alban  hills ;  but  this  substance  is  far  less  compact 
than  the  primitive  tufa ;  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
tufa  ffranolare,  and  though  it  has  just  consistency  enough  to 
retain  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  excavators,  it  cannot  be  hewn 
or  extracted  in  blocks ;  and  in  the  lower  strata  it  degenerates 
into  the  friable  volcanic  ashes  known  as  pozzolana,  which  have 
boon  extensively  used  in  all  ages  for  mortar  or  Roman  cement.* 
The  history  of  these  volcanic  formations  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  structure  of  the  Catacombs.  They  are  never  hewn  in 
the  tufa  lithoide  or  more  compact  tufa,  though  that  stone  was 
largely  quarried  by  the  old  Romans  for  building  purposes.  To 
this  very  day  the  traveller  may  visit  beneath  the  Passionist  Con¬ 
vent  of  S.  Giovanni  and  S.  Paolo  on  the  Cocllan,  the  immense 
grottoes,  hewn  perhaps  by  the  Jewish  prisoners  of  Titus,  who 
were  employed  in  the  excavation  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  Coliseum.  But  nothing  can  less  resemble  a 
Christian  cemetery  than  these  tremendous  caverns,  in  which  it  is 
said  —  though  on  doubtful  authority — that  the  beasts  destined 
for  the  fierce  pastime  of  the  amphitheatre  were  afterwards  kept. 
The  Christian  architects  carefully  avoided  these  massive  strata ; 
and  w'e  believe  it  is  ascertained  that  all  the  known  Catacombs 
are  driven  exclusively  along  the  courses  of  the  tufa  granolare. 
With  equal  care  these  subterranean  engineers  avoided  the  layers 
of  -  pozzolana,  which  would  have  rendered  their  work  insecure, 
and  in  which  no  permanent  rock  tomb  could  have  been  eon- 
structed.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  curious  fact,  that  in  making 
the  Catacombs,  the  excavators  carefully  avoided  the  strata  of 
hard  stone  and  the  strata  of  soft  stone,  used  respectively  for 
building  and  for  mortar,  and  selected  that  course  of  medium 
hardness  which  was  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  purpose. 


*  The  last  edition  of  Mr.  Murray’s  admirable  Handbook  of  Rome 
contains  (p.  285.)  an  excellent  notice  of  the  geology  of  the  Agro 
Romano,  which  is  no  unimportant  element  in  the  local  history  of  the 
city,  where  the  strata  of  past  ages  of  mankind  lie  confounded  with 
the  strata  and  volcanic  currents  of  the  earth  itself. 
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The  Romans,  no  doubt,  had  thoir  arcnarice  ;  and  probably  we  are 
to  understand  by  that  term,  the  sand  pits  trom  which  ])Ozzolana 
was  dug.  Cicero  mentions  (  Orat.  pro  Cluentio)  that  the  young 
patrician  Asinius  had  been  enticed  into  these  dark  abodes  and 
murdered ;  and  when  Xero,  in  the  last  frightful  night  of  his 
life,  took  refuge  in  the  villa  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  between 
the  Xomentane  and  Salarian  roads,  he  was  advised  to  hide  him¬ 
self  in  the  adjacent  sand-pit,  but  he  vowed  he  would  not  go 
alive  underground,  and  remained  trembling  beneath  the  wall.* 
But  these  areuaria  were  totally  unlike  the  Christian  cemeteries ; 
and  the  comparison  may  be  the  more  easily  made  as  in  some 
instances,  as  at  S.  Agnesc,  the  shaft  which  gave  admission  to 
the  Catacombs  has  been  sunk  from  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
Pagan  excavations  above ;  so  that  on  the  higher  level  the  broad 
and  lofty  quarry  still  remains,  with  such  supports  as  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sustain  the  vault,  whilst  beneath,  in  a  lower  stratum, 
the  Christians  gradually  formed  one  of  the  most  extensive  ceme¬ 
teries  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Possibly  this 
contrivance  served  more  effectually  to  mask  the  entrance  to 
the  lotver  passages,  by  concealing  them  altogether  from  ex¬ 
ternal  observation,  whilst  it  afforded  an  easy  means  of  removing 
the  broken  stuff  from  the  deepest  excavations.  In  the  Roman 
arenarice  there  are  no  vestiges  of  tombs,  and  not  the  slightest 
indication  that  they  were  ever  used  for  purposes  of  sepulture. 
In  the  Christian  Catacombs  not  a  yard  seems  to  have  been 
excavated  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  tombs :  they  line 
the  walls  throughout,  as  close  to  one  another  as  the  berths  in  the 
side  of  a  ship,  only  divided  by  an  intervening  shelf  of  rock. 
Each  tomb  appears  to  have  been  made  exactly  of  the  proper 
size  for  the  body  which  was  to  occupy  it.  Myriads  are  to  be 
found  adapted  for  infants  only.  In  some  instances  they  were 
enlarged  to  contain  two  bodies,  the  tomb  being  then  called  a 
hisomum  ;  or  even  more, — husband  and  wife,  or  other  members 
of  one  Christian  family.  Every  grave  was  closed,  when  filled, 
with  tiles  or  with  a  marble  slab.  In  one  of  the  Catacombs 
visited  by  Padre  Marchi,  he  found  the  gallery  of  Christian  tombs 
abruptly  terminated  by  a  wall.  On  further  examination,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  fossorcs,  or  excavators,  had  come  upon  a 
sunken  pagan  columbarium,  such  as  was  used  for  sepulture  by 
the  Roman  families.  The  Christians  instantly  closed  the  gallery 
and  walled  it  up,  leaving  the  columbarium  outside, —  a  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  their  repugnance  to  suffer  the  presence  of  the 
unconverted  heathen  in  their  cemeteries. 


*  Merivale’s  Romans,  vol.  vi.  p.  363. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  ever  regarded  this 
mode  of  sepulture  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  abhorrence 
and  contempt.  To  use  the  vituperative  language  applied  by 
Horace  to  the  site  of  Maicenas’  palace  on  the  Esquiline,  where, 
by  the  way,  there  is  no  catacomb,  — 

‘  Hue  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area. 

Hoc  misera;  plebi  stabat  comiimue  sepulchrum.’ 

The  puticoli,  into  which  the  carrion  of  the  Roman  slaves 
might  be  flung,  had  not  the  slightest  analogy  with  the  decorous, 
careful,  and  expensive  provisions  made  by  the  early  Christians 
for  the  conservation  of  their  dead.  Throughout  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Christian  cemeteries,  no  trace  has  been  found  of  any 
admixture  of  the  pagan  population.  Every  inscription,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  attests  the  Christian  faith  of  him  who  was  ‘  de- 
\)osited’  —  to  use  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  expression*  — 
within  that  narrow  cell.  The  curt  or  desponding  tone  of  the 
heathen  mortuary  inscription  disappears.  The  Christian  ‘  sleeps,’ 
— and  sleeps  ‘  in  peace.’  No  badge  of  slavery  or  of  freedom  is  to 
be  seen  amongst  his  fellows,  for  in  the  sublime  language  which 
St.  Paul  himself  had  addressed  to  these  very  Romans,  ‘  the  crea- 
*  ture  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
‘  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  half-obliterated  memorials  of 
this  extinct  race  of  men,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Pagan  Rome,  without  feeling  that  every  broken  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  grave,  every  pinch  of  human  dust  and  ashes  scat¬ 
tered  round,  belongs  altogether  to  a  different  faith,  a  different 
a:ra  of  the  world’s  history,  and  that  Imperial  Rome  had  no  hand 
in  the  mysterious  structures  which  thus  encompassed  her  walls, 
except  when  she  peopled  them  with  the  victims  of  persecution. 
On  this  head  we  entirely  agree  with  Padre  Marchi,  and  we 
think  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  entire  work  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs  i.s  Christian.  But  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  means  by  which  excavations  of  such  magnitude 
could  be  carried  on,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Via  Appia  or 
the  Via  Nomentana,  without  attracting  considerable  attention. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  earth  extracted  could  be 
furtively  disposed  of;  and  the  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  administration  of  the  city  opposed  no  obstacle  to 
the  work.  The  laws  of  Rome  prohibited  intramural  inter- 

*  The  heathen  expression  wtis  situs,  positus,  or  compositus ;  the 
Christian  term,  deposilus,  depositio,  implying  a  different  shade  of 
meaning. 
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naent;  but  provided  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed 
outside  the  city,  it  would  seem  that  no  Inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed  of.  Neverthe¬ 
less  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  whole  subject  arises 
from  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  accumulating  this  enormous- 
number  of  human  bodies  in  rock  tombs  and  galleries,  which  had 
no  effect  in  retarding  decomposition,  or  in  absorbing  the  effluvia. 
It  is  probable  that  the  wealthy  were  embalmed,  and  in  some  of 
the  tombs  traces  may  still  be  seen  of  the  lime  in  which  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  poor  were  embedded.  A  further  question  of  some 
nicety  might  be  raised  as  to  the  legal  right  of  persons,  not  being 
owners  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  soil,  to  bore  at  a  depth  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  for  any  purpose  whatever,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  earth  extracted  were  a  saleable  commodity.  But  to 
such  perplexing  speculations  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been 
given  :  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  these  vast 
excavations  do  unquestionably  exist,  and  must  have  been  made 
in  their  present  form  between  the  second  and  fourth  centuries  of 
the  Christian  aera. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rite  of  sepulture  w’as  regarded 
and  solemnised  by  the  early  Christians,  is  peculiarly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  origin  of  their  faith.  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  that  the  Roman  Church  of  the 
apostolic  age  was  but  one  of  the  confederation  of  Greek  reli¬ 
gious  republics  founded  by  Christianity ;  but  this  Church,  as 
much  or  more  than  any  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  had  strongly 
retained  the  Judaising  tenets  and  spirit  of  the  first  prose¬ 
lytes.*  The  Jews  residing  in  Rome  undoubtedly  formed  a 
considerable  community  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ ; 
for  although  the  date  of  their  expulsion  by  Claudius  cannot  be 
strictly  determined,  it  is  clear  from  that  event  that  they  had 
already  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
That  the  Gospel  had  previously  been  made  known  to  some 


*  One  of  the  monuments  from  the  Catacombs,  copied  by  Dr.  Mait¬ 
land,  preserves  this  combination  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jewish 
types.  Tlie  inscription  is  EN0A.iE  KEITAI  FAUSTINA,  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  Cliristian  cup, 
and  terminated  by  the  Hebrew  word  ‘  Shalom’  or  Peace.  It  is  also 
engraved  in  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
Another  of  the.  inscriptions  recently  placed  in  the  Lateran  is  evidently 

that  of  a  Greek  Jew  MOVZH2  ZilN . and  that  of  his  wife  has 

since  been  discovered.  Greek  inscriptions  are  very  common  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  sometimes  Greek  words  in  Roman  letters,  or  Latin 
words  in  Greek  letters.  The  grammar  and  spelling  is  frequently 
incorrect.  , 
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at  least  among  them,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  once  joined  St.  Paul  at  Corinth. 
.The  Roman  Jews  inhabited  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  or 
what  is  now  termed  the  Trasteverine  quarter  of  the  city  ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  a  very  early  catacomb  of  their  own,  in 
the  Monte  Verde,  contiguous  to  their  place  of  abode.  This 
catacomb  was  visited  by  Bosio  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century :  he  discovered  in  it  monuments  bearing  the  seven- 
branched  Jewish  candlestick  and  one  inscription  on  which  the 
word  CYNAmr  (Synagogue)  was  legible:  but  the  structure 
of  the  cemetery  was  singularly  rude,  and  no  Christian  monu¬ 
ments  were  found  in  it  —  ‘  in  eo  quippe  baud  ulla,  ut  in 
‘  reliquis,  Christianie  religionis  indicia  et  signa  apparebant.’ 
The  attempt  to  penetrate  into  this  excavation  at  the  present 
time  has,  we  believe,  failed ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Bosio’s 
account  of  it  is  correct,  and  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  had  a 
catacomb  peculiarly  devoted  to  their  national  mode  of  sepul¬ 
ture.* 

This  peculiar  mode  of  sepulture  was,  however,  endeared  to 
the  early  Christians  by  other  considerations  and,  above  all,  by 
the  example  of  their  crucified  Master.  The  Evangelist  John 
has  recorded  that,  after  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  given  up  to 
his  disciples  by  Pilate,  ‘they  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the 
‘  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jcics  is  to  bury.  Now  in  the  place 
‘  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden 
‘  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.  There  laid 
‘  they  Jesus.’  (John,  xix.  v.  40.)  This  solemn  rite,  connected, 
as  it  was,  with  the  I'esurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  hopes  of  Christianity,  was  naturally  regarded  with  the 
utmost  veneration  by  the  disciples.  ‘  To  bury  after  Ihe  m.anner 
‘  of  the  Jews  ’  became  one  of  the  earliest  observances  of  religion ; 
and,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  persecution,  it  was  faithfully 
adhered  to,  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  perished  in  the  ampliL 
theatre  were  generally  given  over  for  Christian  burial. 

This  practice  was,  however,  more  than  a  usage  derived  from 
the  Jewish  custom  of  burial,  or  the  example  of  the  first  dis¬ 
ciples;  it  soon  became  closely  connected  with  the  faith  of  the 
Churclu  In  death,  as  well  as  in  life,  the  faithful  brethren  of 
that  little  flock  lay  apart,  waiting  for  the  great  and  terrible 
day  which,  according  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  primitive 


*  ‘The  limestone  hills  of  Judea  are  perforated  with  numerous 
caves  and  fissures,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem  itself  is  mined  with 
vaults  and  galleries,  excavated  by  the  hand  of  man.’  {Jlerivale’s 
Romans,  vol.  vi.  p.  o96.) 
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Church,  and  the  literal  teaching  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  was 
near  at  hand.  Whether  they  lived  surrounded  by  the  perils  of 
a  hostile  world,  or  whether  they  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith, 
they  were  a  peculiar  people,  waiting  to  be  called,  at  the  first 
blast  of  the  archangel’s  trumpet,  to  join  the  heavenly  host  and 
receive  the  crown.  To  them  the  language  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  after  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  was  the  literal  de¬ 
scription  of  their  own  condition.  They  ‘  saw  under  the  altar 
‘  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for 
‘  the  testimony  which  they  held  ....  and  it  was  said  unto  them 
*  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow- 
‘  servants  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as  they  Avere, 
‘should  be  fulfilled.’  (Rev.  vi.  9-11.)  Hence  the  lively  sym¬ 
pathy  they  felt  for  the  spots  which  were  consecrated  by  the 
remains  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them :  hence  the  jealous 
exclusion  of  everything  which  bore  not  the  mark  of  a  common 
faith :  hence  the  gradual  formation  of  a  huge  city  of  the  dead, 
extending  beneath  and  around  the  Avhole  circuit  of  Rome,  and 
awaiting  that  second  Advent  which  was,  ere  long,  to  call  this 
mortal  to  put  on  immortality.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  literally  construed,  probably  increased  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  the  early  Christians  even  for  the  inanimate  remains  of 
the  brethren,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  them  in  these  rock 
tombs  where,  in  fact,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  some  of 
them  are  still  visible.  The  tombs  have  suffered  more  from  the 
brutality  and  cupidity  of  the  barbarians  than  by  the  hand  of 
time.  Comparatively  few  of  them  escaped  desecration  when  it 
was  suspected,  by  the  ferocious  hordes  which  overran  Italy,  that 
treasures  or  ornaments  might  be  concealed  there.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  now  open,  and  the  ashes  they  once  con¬ 
tained,  dispersed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  during  the  first 
five  or  six  centuries  of  the  Church,  they  were  religiously  guarded 
and  considered  the  receptacle  and  depository  of  those  Avho  had 
borne  witness  for  the  faith  upon  the  earth. 

Amongst  the  dust  and  ashes  of  this  primitive  congregation 
innumerable  lamps  of  terra  cotta  or  bronze  have  been  found, 
some  personal  ornaments,  small  glass  vessels,  on  which  are 
graven  very  curious  specimens  of  early  Christian  art*,  and  here 
and  there  instruments  of  torture,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  A  great  number  of  the 
tombs  are  found  to  contain,  in  a  niche,  a  small  phial  or  glass 


*  The  whole  subject  of  these  glass  vessels,  or  as  they  are  called 
‘  Vetri  Cristiani,’  has  been  illustrated  with  great  learning  by  Padre 
Garrucci  in  a  folio  volume,  published  in  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1858. 
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vessel,  which  appears  to  have  been  filled  with  a  red  liquid ;  and 
the  ‘  Congregation  of  Relics  ’  decided,  in  1668,  ‘  that  whenever 
‘  the  palm  and  vessel  tinged  with  blood  were  found,  they  were 
‘  to  be  considered  most  certain  signs  of  martyrdom.’  Tliis  hasty 
and  improbable  assumption  seems  to  us  not  to  support  exami¬ 
nation,  and  we  agree  with  Raoul  Rochette  that  these  vessels 
may  rather  be  supposed  to  represent  the  sacramental  cup — some 
of  them  bear  the  sacramental  inscription  riE  zese  —  and  that 
they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  idea  of  martyrdom. 
The  notions  of  collecting  the  blood  of  dead  martyrs  in  a  bottle, 
to  be  placed  in  their  graves,  is  singularly  childish  and  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  alluded  to  by  contem¬ 
porary  writers. 

These  details  may,  however,  be  said  more  properly  to  belong 
to  the  second  division  of  the  subject  —  that,  namely,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  history  of  the  Catacombs,  —  a  history  singularly 
varied  in  different  ages.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  records 
of  these  cemeteries,  and  even  in  their  architectural  remains, 
two  leading  jicriods  of  a  very  opposite  character.  During 
the  first  tliree  centuries  of  the  Church  in  Rome  —  days 
of  darkness  and  of  dread  —  when  even  this  retreat  and  this 
resting  place  w’as  oftentimes  profaned  or  disturbed,  the  Cata¬ 
combs  were  gradually  filled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  graves 
of  the  faithful,  and  he  who  descended  into  them  was  encompassed 
on  every  side  by  the  mouldering  remains  of  his  fellow-believers. 
‘  When  I  was  a  boy  at  Rome,’  said  St.  Jerome,  writing  in  a 
more  tranquil  age,  ‘in  the  pursuit  of  my  liberal  studies,!  was  wont, 
‘  in  the  company  of  others  of  the  same  age  and  disposition,  to 
‘  wander  on  Sundays  about  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
‘  and  not  seldom  to  descend  into  the  crypts,  which  being  dug 
‘  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  are  walled  in  on  either  side  by  the 
‘  bodies  interred  there,  and  are  so  entirely  dark  as  to  fulfil  the 
‘  language  of  the  Prophet,  “  the  living  arc  descended  into  Hell.” 
‘  Here  and  there  the  light  admitted  from  above  tempered  the 
,  ‘  horror  of  this  gloom,  yet  it  was  not  the  light  of  a  window  but 
‘  of  a  loophole,  and  again  we  groped  our  way  onwards  in  the 
*  darkness  which  Virgil  spoke  of — 

‘  “  Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent.”  ’ 

But  whatever  awe  these  subterranean  galleries  may  have  in¬ 
spired  in  later  ages,  they  must  have  witnessed  scenes  of  far 
greater  solemnity,  when  the  dead  were  borne  along  them  with 
funeral  torches  to  their  narrow  homes;  when  the  pick  of  the 
fossores  were  still  perpetually  extending  this  mysterious  domain  ; 
when  from  time  to  time  fugitives  from  sanguinary  persecutions 
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fled  hither  for  an  asylum,  pursued  sometimes  by  their  implacable 
enemies, — by  whom,  for  example,  Sixtus  II.  was  butchered  at  the 
very  foot  of  one  of  these  subterranean  altars  ;  and  when,  hunted 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  the 
presbyters  and  catechumens  of  the  Church  assembled  in  the 
lowly  vaults  which  were  then  the  only  secure  churches  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship.  There  were,  indeed,  fifty  Christian  churches 
in  Rome,  with  a  regular  staff"  of  priests  and  deacons,  before  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  —  but  on  the  proclamation  of  fresh 
measures  of  rigour,  the  Catacombs  were  the  place  of  refuge,  and 
even  the  Bishops  of  Rome  frequently  sought  an  asylum  there. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  at  which  the  first 
Christian  interment  in  the  Catacombs  took  place.  We  have 
already  seen  that  among  the  Jews  in  Rome,  the  practice  was 
probably  anterior  to  Christianity.  But  the  earliest  recorded 
inscription  is  of  the  year  102.  The  evidence  on  which  the 
tomb  of  St.  Alexander,  called  the  sixth  successor  from  St. 
Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome,  and  said  to  have  been  martyred  in 
117,  has  been  identified  in  a  small  catacomb  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  is  quite  insufficient ;  and  the  monumental  altar  bearing 
his  name  there  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
A  far  more  certain  inscription,  belonging  to  about  the  year 
130,  is  given  by  Dr.  Maitland,  following  all  the  Roman 
antiquaries. 

‘  TEMPORK  ADRIAXI  IMPERATORIS  MARIVS  ADOLESCENS  DVX  5ULITVM 
QVI  SATIS  VIXIT  DVSl  VITAM  PRO  CHO  CVM  SANGUINE  CONSUNSIT 
IN  PACE  TANDEM  QVIEVIT  UENEMERENTES  CUM  LACRIMIS  ET  METV 
POSVERVNT  I.  D.  VI.’ 

‘  In  Christ.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  Marius,  a  young 
military  officer,  who  had  lived  long  enough,  when  with  blood  he 
gave  up  his  life  for  Christ.  At  length  he  rested  in  peace.  The 
well-deserving  set  up  this  with  tears  and  in  fear.  On  the  6th  be¬ 
fore  the  Ides  of - .’ 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  inscription  found  over  one  of 
the  graves  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus,  to  a  martyr  of  the  An- 
toninc  period  —  about  160. 

‘  ALEXANDER  MORTVVS  NON  EST  SED  VIVIT  SVPEK  ASTRA  ET  CORPUS 
IN  HOC  TVMVLO  QVIESCIT  VITAM  EXPLEVIT  SVB  ANTONINO  IMP® 
QVIVBI  MVLTVM  BENE  FITII  ANTFVENIRE  PRAEVIDERET  PRO  GRATIA 
ODIVM  REDDIDIT  GENVA  ENI5I  FLECTEN3  VERO  DEO  SACRIFICATVKVS 
AD  SVPPLICIA  DVCITVRO  TEMPORA  INFAVSTA  QVIBVS  INTER  SACRA 
ET  VOTA  NE  IN  CAVERNIS  QVIDEM  SALVARI  POSSIMVS  QVID  MISERIVS 
VITA  SED  Q\TD  MISERIVS  IN  MORTE  CVM  AB  AMICIS  ET  PARENTIBVS 
SEPELIRl  NEQVEANT  TANDEM  IN  COELO  CORVSCANT  PARVM  VIXIT  QVI 
VIXIT  IV.  X.  TEM.’  . 
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‘  In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  above  the  stars,  and  his 
body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He  ended  his  life  under  the  Emperor 
Antonine,  who,  foreseeing  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  his 
services,  returned  evil  for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees,  and 
about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution. 
O  sad  times!  in  which,  among  sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in 
caverns,  we  are  not  safe.  Wliat  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a 
life  ?  and  what  than  such  a  death  ?  when  they  cannot  be  buried 
by  their  friends  and  relations — at  length  they  sparkle  in  heaven. 
He  has  scarcely  lived,  w'ho  has  lived  in  Christian  times.’ 

In  the  third  century  it  is  evident  that  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Rome  had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  —  pro¬ 
bably  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  historical  annals  of  the 
tinic  have  yet  shown.  When  the  captivity  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian  led  the  Christian  community  to  believe  that  the  hour 
of  the  long  expected  revolution  was  at  hand,  the  dlscomhture 
of  the  empire  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  proselytes  of  the  Church, 
and  it  has  been  held,  with  some  air  of  probability,  that  half  the 
population  of  Rome  was  already  either  openly  or  secretly 
Christian.  The  great  persecution  of  Diocletian,  which  followed 
this  premature  gleam  of  hope,  w'as  the  last  violent  reaction 
against  the  progress  of  the  Church ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Gibbon  to  underrate  the  numbers  of  those  who  scaled  tlieir 
faith  in  Christ  with  their  bhmd,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
enormous  multitudes  of  Christians  were  at  that  time  exposed  to 
indiscriminate  massacre.  The  Catacombs  consequently  abound 
far  more  in  the  memorials  of  the  third  century  than  of  the 
preceding  times ;  and  it  is  to  this  later  age  of  the  subterranean 
Churcli  that  the  principal  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  deco¬ 
rations,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Catacombs,  must  be 
ascribed. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cemeteries  served  for  an  ayslum  in 
the  days  of  persecution  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Maitland :  — 

‘  The  fact  that  the  Catacombs  were  employed,  as  a  refuge  from  per¬ 
secution,  rests  upon  good  evidence,  notwithstanding  objections  founded 
upon  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  life, 
and  the  risk  of  discovery  incurred  by  seeking  concealment  in  an 
asylum  so  well  known  to  the  Pagans.  These  objections  do  not  apply 
to  a  temporary  residence  below  ground  in  time  of  danger  ;  and  it  is 
not  pretended  that  the  Catacombs  w’ere  inhabited  under  otlier  circum¬ 
stances.  The  recourse  to  such  an  asylum  was  no  novelty  in  history, 
for  long  before  that  time,  many  “  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,” 
took  refuge  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  In  the  excavations  at 
Quesnel,  not  only  persons,  but  cattle,  contrived  to  support  existence : 
added  to  wdiich,  we  have,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  several  writers.  Had  the  intricacies  of  the  Catacombs  been 
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known  to  the  heathen  authorities,  or  the  entrances  few  in  number, 
they  would  doubtless  have  atforded  an  insecure  asylum.  But  the 
entrances  were  numberless,  scattered  over  the  Campagna  for  miles ; 
and  the  labyrinth  below  was  so  occupied  by  the  Christians,  and  so 
blocked  up  in  various  places  by  them,  that  pursuit  must  have  been 
almost  useless.  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  relate  some  attempts  made 
to  obstruct  the  galleries  with  earth,  in  order  to  destroy  those  who  were 
concealed  within ;  but  setting  aside  these  legends,  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  not  only  did  tlie  Christians  take  refuge  there,  but  that 
they  were  also  occasionally  overtaken  by  their  pursuers.  The  Cata¬ 
combs  have  become  illustrious  by  the  actual  martyrdom  of  some  noble 
witnesses  to  the  truth.  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome,  together  with 
Quartus,  one  of  his  clergy,  suffered  below  ground  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian.  Stephen,  also  bishop  of  Rome,  was  traced  by  heathen  sol¬ 
diers  to  his  subterranean  chapel :  on  the  conclusion  of  divine  service, 
he  was  thrust  back  into  his  episcop.il  chair,  and  beheaded.  The 
letters  of  Christians  then  living  refer  to  such  scenes  with  a  simplicity 
that  dispels  all  idea  of  exaggeration ;  while  their  expectation  of 
sharing  the  same  fate  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  those  dreadful  times.’ 

‘  In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  Caius  is  said  to  have  lived  eight  years 
in  the  Catacombs,  and  to  have  terminated  this  long  period  of  con¬ 
fession  by  undergoing  martyrdom.  Even  as  late  as  the  year  352, 
Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes  during  the  Arian  persecution. 

‘  The  discovery  of  wells  and  springs  in  various  parts  assists  us  in 
understanding  how  life  could  be  supported  in  those  dismal  regions ; 
although  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  wells  were  sunk  for 
that  purpose.  One  of  tliem  has  been  named  the  font  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  however  apocryphal  the  tradition  which  refers  it  to  apostolic 
times,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  long  used  for  baptism  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  Some  of  the  wells  were  probably  dug  with  the  intention 
of  draining  the  Catacombs. 

*  St.  Chrysostom,  who  lived  not  long  after  the  days  of  persecution, 
alludes  to  the  concealment  of  a  noble  lady  under  ground.  In  an  in¬ 
dignant  remonstrance  against  the  festivities  held  over  the  graves  of 
martyrs  in  his  dissipated  city,  he  compares  with  the  luxurious  revels 
into  which  the  Agape  had  degenerated,  the  actual  condition  of  those 
whose  sufferings  were  celebrated  in  so  unbefitting  a  manner.  “  What 
“  connexion,”  he  asks,  “  is  there  between  your  feasts,  and  the  hard- 
“  ships  of  a  lady  unaccustomed  to  privation,  trembling  in  a  vault,  ap- 
“  prehensive  of  the  capture  of  her  maid,  upon  whom  she  depends  lor 
“  her  daily  food?” 

‘  Tliese  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  the  habit  of  taking  refuge 
in  tlie  cemeteries  on  any  sudden  emergency;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how'  the.  concealment  was  effected.  On  the  outbreak  of  a 
persecution,  the  clergy,  heads  of  families,  and  others  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Pagans,  were  the  first  to  suffer ;  perhaps  the  only 
individuals  whose  death  or  exile  was  intended  by  the  imperial  officers. 
Aware  of  their  danger,  and  well  versed  in  the  signs  of  impending 
persecution,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  Catacombs,  there  to  be 
supported  by  those  whose  obscure  condition  left  them  at  liberty. 
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‘  So  well  was  this  mode  of  escaping  tlieir  vengeance  known  to  the 
heathen,  that  several  Roman  edicts  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  enter 
the  cemeteries.  The  rescript  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  begins  with 
this  prohibition ;  and  at  the  close  of  their  persecution,  Gallienus  gave 
the  Christians  a  formal  license  to  return  to  the  Catacombs.  This 
permission  was  repealed  by  Maximian,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Diocle¬ 
tian  persecution.’ 

If  it  be  in  some  measure  difficult  to  conceive  this  prolonged 
underground  life,  which  must  after  all  have  been  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  every  species  of  sustenance,  and  for  the  most  part,  even  of 
water,  the  same  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  crypts  or  larger 
vaults,  excavated  and  evidently  used  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship.  These  subterranean  churches  were  filled  with  tombs, 
tombs  in  the  floor,  and  tombs  in  the  walls,  whilst  at  the  end 
the  arcosolium,  in  front  or  by  the  side  of  which  the  officiating 
presbyter  occupied  a  marble  chair,  gradually  came  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  an  altar.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence 
that  this  was  not  its  original  destination,  and  that  the  pri¬ 
mitive  practice  was  otherwise.  It  is  apparent  from  all  the 
paintings  of  Christian  feasts,  whether  of  the  Agape,  or  the  burial 
feasts  of  the  dead,  or  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
that  they  were  celebrated  by  the  early  Christians  sitting  round 
a  table.  In  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus, 
traces  of  the  sockets  to  receive  the  four  feet  of  a  table  in  front 
of  the  tribune  or  apsis  are  distinctly  visible ;  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  so  far  been  preserved  in  the  most  ancient  Christian 
basilicas  of  the  city  of  Rome,  that  to  this  day  the  high  altar 
is  not  contiguous  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  but  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  the  officiating  priest  turns  his  face 
westward  towards  the  people,  looking  over  the  altar. 

On  this  point,  as  it  is  nearly  connected  with  the  disputed 
question  of  stone  altars,  we  must  permit  ourselves  a  short 
digression.  There  is  in  Rome  one  wooden  altar,  or  rather 
Lord’s  Table,  and  this  is  jdaeed  by  a  remarkable  exception  in 
the  very  first  of  all  the  churehes,  the  Lateran  itself — caput 
et  mater  omnium  ecclesiarum.  The  exception  was  so  striking 
that  in  the  papal  decretals  which  regulated  and  established  the 
use  of  stone  altars,  an  express  exception  was  made  for  the  table 
of  the  Lateran.  The  history  of  it  is  this.  Tradition  asserts  that 
the  Holy  Communion  was  administered  to  the  faithful  in  Rome 
by  St.  Peter  on  a  wooden  table ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century  Pope  Sylvester  presented  to  the  church  of 
the  Lateran  a  table  on  which  this  apostolic  rite  was  believed 
to  have  taken  place.  One  of  the  Salzburg  Pilgrims  (hereafter 
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referred  to)  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  Peter  the  manufacture 
of  the  table.  ‘  Mensa  quoque,  modo  altare,  quam  Petrus  raani- 
‘  bus  suis  fecit,  ibidem  est !  ’  It  is  probable  that  the  original 
table  has  long  since  perished,  but  a  wooden  table  of  great 
antiquity  supplies  its  place  and  preserves  the  tradition,  which 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  inside  the  high  altar  of  the  Lateran. 
M.  Pcrret,  who  yields  to  none  in  Catholic  orthodoxy,  expressly 
admits  this  fact :  — 

*  It  is  in  the  Catacombs  that  the  type  of  altars  in  the  form  of  tombs, 
as  they  were  afterwards  raised,  must  be  sought.  Nevertheless,  the 
Christian  altar  called  by  St.  Paul  sometimes  altare  (Heb.  xiii.  10.), 
and  sometimes  mensa  domini  (1  Cor.  x.  21.),  had  at  first  the  form  of 
a  table,  because  it  was  at  table  that  our  I^rd  instituted  the  Sacra¬ 
ment.  It  appears  that  originally  this  table  was  commonly  made  of 
wood,  in  order  that  in  case  of  persecution  it  might  easily  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another ;  hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Pagans 
reproached  the  Christians  as  having  no  altars.’  {^Pcrret,  vol.  vi.  p.  55.) 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  able  discussion  which  this  subject  has 
lately  undergone  in  our  own  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  Privy 
Council,  that  this  distinction  between  a  table  and  an  altar  is  in 
truth  an  essential  difference,  marking  the  line  between  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  moveable  wooden  table,  which  is 
alone  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  England,  may  be  traced  in 
the  primitive  ritual  of  the  CatJicombs ;  and  that  in  proportion, 
as  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  was  transferred  from  the 
table  in  front  to  the  altar-tomb  behind,  the  ceremony  itself  and 
the  doctrine  it  embodied  gradually  assumed  a  different  cha¬ 
racter.  This  view  of  the  case  is  of  course  disputed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  satisfy  their  own  zeal  or  imagina¬ 
tions  by  finding,  on  the  most  slender  evidence,  traces  of  all  the 
later  practices  of  their  Church.  Thus,  whenever  Padre  Marchi 
discovers  a  marble  chair,  the  well-known  seat  or  throne  of  the 
priest  or  bishop,  he  converts  it  into  a  confessional :  the  shelf, 
or  credence  table  on  which  the  sacred  books  or  sacramental 
vessels  were  probably  laid,  is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  sup¬ 
port  for  moveable  pictures ;  and  the  tomb  at  the  head  of  the 
vault  becomes  an  altar. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  give  a  polemical  cha¬ 
racter  to  these  descriptive  observations,  or  to  enter  upon  theolo¬ 
gical  questions  which  would  here  be  out  of  place :  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  remark  that  no  one  can  examine  these 
records  and  ornaments  of  the  ('atacombs  without  being  forcibly 
struck  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  evangelical  symbols  and 
allusions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  common  to  the  whole 
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Christian  worhl,  whilst  there  Is  a  marked  absence  of  everything 
relating  to  the  exclusive  and  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the  doctrines  they  con¬ 
vey,  and  the  truths  they  represent,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those 
on  which  all  Christians  agree,  as  in  tlie  primitive  faith,  and  not 
those  on  which  subsequent  differences  have  arisen. 

The  subjects  painted  are  strictly  historical.  They  are 
selected,  with  hardly  an  exception,  from  the  Bible,  and  they 
were  evidently  intended  partly  to  instruct  the  uninformed  by 
pictures  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  partly  to  awaken  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  these  types.*  Thus, 
the  Temptation  of  Eve,  Closes  striking  the  Rock,  Elijah  ascend¬ 
ing  in  the  Chariot  of  Fire,  Noah  in  the  Ark,  Daniel  in  the 
Lions’  Den,  the  Young  Men  in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  Jonah  and 
the  Gourd,  Jonah’s  deliverance  from  the  Whale’s  Belly ;  and 
from  the  New  Testament,  the  GockI  Shepherd,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  in  which  alone  the  Virgin  ^lary  is  introduced,  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  delivery  of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  the 
Sower,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  are  continually  repeated 
on  the  ceiling  of  cuhiculi.  In  a  few  Instances  Pagan  subjects 
were  introduced,  perhaps  because  Pagan  artists  were  employed ; 
thus  it  was  fancifully  conceived  that  Ulysses  fastened  to  the 
mast  of  his  ship  presented  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  the  Saviour  was  represented  under  the  person  or  with 
the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  either  as  the  civiliser  of  men,  or  in  allusion 
to  the  Orphic  poetry  already  lnters|)erscd  with  Christian  images. 
The  ornaments  of  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  cuhiculi  were 
painted  in  the  Roman  taste,  but  every  objecc  became  symbolical. 
Thus  the  Church  was  represented  by  a  ship,  the  Navicella,  or 
by  a  woman  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  the  anchor  represented 
Hope  in  immortality ;  the  stag  reminded  the  faithful  of  the 
pious  aspirations  of  the  Psalmist ;  the  horse  was  the  emblem  of 
strength  in  the  faith  ;  the  hunted  hare  of  persecution  ;  the  fish 
was  an  anagram  of  the  name  of  Jesus;  the  dove  and  the  cock 
stood  for  Christian  virtues ;  the  jMiacock  and  the  phoenix  for 
signs  of  the  resurrection.  But  this  is  the  sum  total  of  these 
primitive  paintings ;  no  legends,  no  sjiints,  few  portraits  even 
of  apostolic  persons ;  here  and  there,  but  seldom,  a  head  of  the 
Saviour;  in  one  instance  only,  a  female  figure  with  a  child, 
supposed  to  be  the  Virgin,  but  the  subject  and  the  dates  are 
alike  uucertaln.f  The  earliest  painted  head  of  Christ  is  probably 


•  See  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  p.  499. 
t  Padre  Marcbi  assigns  this  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  second 
century,  but  the  introduction  of  the  monogram  of  Constantine  shows 
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not  older  than  the  fourth  century.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  first 
Christian  sarcophagi  are  perhaps  earlier.  But  it  is  extremely 
remarkable  that  the  early  Christians  never  represented  those 
scenes  of  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord  which  afterwards 
became  the  favourite  subjects  of  Christian  artists  —  the  crucifix 
was  unknown  till  long  afterwards — and  even  the  plain  Cross, 
anterior  to  the  monogram  of  Constantine,  seems  to  have  been 
secreted  in  the  lowest  depth  of  the  Catacombs.  The  nimbus 
w'as  never  nsed  by  the  early  Christians  or  applied  to  their  holy 
images  until  it  had  ceased  altogether  to  be  used  in  Pagan  art. 

The  two  great  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
are  constantly  represented  and  alluded  to  in  these  paintings,  but 
no  others.  Thus  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Siil)per  is  de¬ 
picted  by  a  sketch  of  seven,  or,  in  one  instance,  twelve  Apostles, 
sitting  on  one  side  a  table,  on  which  is  placed  a  dish  eontainlng 
loaves  of  bread  and  grapes,  sometimes  a  fish,  An  attempt 

has  stimetimes  been  made  to  connect  the  fish  with  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  much  more  ])robable, 
that  this  scene  represents  the  meal  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
described  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  There  is 
in  the  whole  range  of  these  paintings  and  symbols  no  Host,  no 
adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  no  sign  of  a  transcendental  cha¬ 
racter  ;  nor  is  there  a  vestige  of  holy  water,  extreme  unction, 
incense,  confessions,  worship  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  other 
Komish  observances.*  Martyrs  and  martyr  worship  did  not 


it  to  be  of  a  far  later  period.  Some  of  the  painted  sepulchral  glasses 
found  in  the  Catacombs  present  an  unequivocal  representation  of  the 
Virgin  itlary  with  uplifted  arms  and  the  nimbus,  the  name  makia 
being  inscribed  above  the  figure  ;  but  these  paintings  appear  to  us 
to  convey  no  more  than  that  veneration  which  has  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church  been  paid  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  which  the  Church 
of  England  professes. 

*  An  able  and  learned  writer  has  stated  in  the  ‘  Dublin  Review  ’ 
(vol.  xxi.  p.  427.),  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  evidence  to  be 
found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  has  pointed  out  the  frequent  use  in 
them  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  But  this  evidence  goes  no  further 
than  to  prove  that  ejaculatory  inscriptions,  —  such  as  tax  tibi, 
VIVAS  IN  DEO,  SPIRITUM  TCUM  DEUS  REFKIGEKET,  ROGA  ET  PETE, 
ORA  PRO  PARENTIBU3  TUI 8,  and  the  like,  were  common  among  the 
early  Christians,  —  a  fact  w'hich  we  certainly  do  not  contest,  and 
which  has  been  judicially  admitted  by  the  Court  of  Arches,  although 
the  Church  of  England  discourages  tlie  practice  from  a  dread  of  the 
abuses  resulting  from  its  supposed  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory.  But  there  is  a  long  distance  from  such  inscriptions  as 
these  to  the  usage  of  prayers  for  the  relief  of  souls  from  a  state 
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exist  at  the  same  time.  Lastly,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  separate  cells  of  each  chapel,  intersected  by  the  corridor, 
were  respectively  occupied  by  male  and  female  worshippers,  yet 
no  seclusion  of  the  sexes  could  be  observed  there.* 

These  matters  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Maitland,  to 
whose  work  we  refer  our  residers.  Mr.  Northcote,  on  the 
other  hand,  protests,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
against  building  any  argument,  real  or  supposed,  on  the  silence 
of  the  inscriptions  or  the  absence  of  certain  dogmatic  teaching. 
Yet  Mr.  N*irthcote,  four  pages  earlier,  has  drawn  a  precisely 
similar  inference  from  the  fact  that  no  titles  of  rank  or  dignity, 
and  no  badges  of  slavery,  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire  range 
of  the  Catacombs.  He  justly  contends  that  this  circumstance 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  precepts  of  a  religion  which 
taught  that  there  was  no  respect  of  persons.  In  like  manner 
we  argue  that  the  absence  of  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  Saints,  in  the  primitive  portions  of  the  cemeteries,  shows 
how  little  such  practices  or  opinions  were  known  to  those  who 
formed  and  decorated  these  cemeteries  with  the  simple  histo¬ 
rical  scenes  of  Scripture. 

Such  was  the  state  and  such  w’ere  the  uses  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church  in  Rome. 
But  in  the  fourth  century,  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  the 
proclamation  of  peace  and  toleration  to  the  Church,  and  the 
powerful  impulse  given  by  these  events  to  the  propagation 
of  Cliristianity,  changed  the  aspect  of  these  subterranean 
retreats.  The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  crypts  which 
were  already  hallowed  by  the  remains  of  so  many  confessors 
and  martyrs  still  prevailed,  and  amongst  the  inscriptions 
collected  by  Bosio  some  are  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  But  the  age  of  martyrdom  was  passed.  The  perils  which 
had  driven  the  early  Christians  to  these  gloomy  tabernacles 
were  over.  The  Christian  Church  began  to  expand  from  the 
recess  hollow'ed  in  the  rock  into  edifices  which  took  their 
form  and  their  name  from  the  basilica  or  seat  of  justicse  of  the 
Roman  authorities.  The  monumentum  arcuatum  which  bent 
over  the  grave  of  the  martyr,  feebly  illuminated  by  the  tiny 


of  intermediate  suffering,  which  is  the  modern  doctrine  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome.  (See  I.  Curt.  Eccles.  Reports,  p.  893,  Breeks  v. 
AVoolfrey.) 

*  ‘  Tlie  Council  of  Elvira,  however,’  says  Dr.  Maitland,  ‘  prudently 
forbad  women  to  pass  the  night  in  cemeteries.  “  Placuit  proliiberi 
“ne  feminoe  in  cemeteriis  pervigilent,  eo  quod  s®pe  sub  obtentu 
“  orationis,  latenter  scelera  committant.  ”  ’ 
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lamps  of  those  who  groped  their  way  to  the  shrine,  swelled 
into  the  apsis  or  tribune  of  a  temple,  in  which,  however, 
the  same  disposition  of  scats  and  reading  desks  was  long  re¬ 
tained.*  But  whilst  the  Church  was  emerging  from  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  these  cemeteries,  which  still  contained  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  the  first  champions  of  the  faith,  were  invested  with 
unspeakable  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  priests  w'cre  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  devotional  sentiments.  The  sacred  places  were  only  to 
be  approached  with  awe.  The  relics  they  contained  were 
gradually  invested  with  miraculous  powers,  and  exceeded  in 
value  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Pilgrims  of  all  lands,  in 
which  the  Gospel  had  been  preached,  began  to  flock  to  Rome, 
and  in  Rome  the  most  attractive  spots  were  the  tombs  of  the 
first  Christians.  The  Catacombs  became  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  century  the  scene  and  the  object  of  countless  acts  of 
devotion.  To  admit  these  pilgrims,  the  narrow  shaft  and  the  dim 
aperture  of  the  days  of  persecution  were  no  longer  sufficient. 
Staircases  were  opened  —  the  galleries  leading  to  the  principal 
tombs  were  enlarged  —  the  lucernarice  were  Avldened,  and 
churches  erected  over  or  near  the  entrance  to  each  of  the 
principal  cemeteries.  Those  of  St.  Agnes,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
many  others,  are  still  in  existence.  It  requires  a  careful  and 
a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine,  original 
structure  of  the  Catacombs  and  the  additions  made  to  them  in 
later  ages  for  other  purposes.  Probably  also  some  of  the 
ornaments  to  be  found  over  the  principal  tombs  are  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  the  tombs  themselves.  But  for  three  or  four 
centuries  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  cemeteries  re¬ 
mained  unaltered. 

It  is  stated  that  amongst  the  pilgrims  who  resorted  to  these 
interesting  spots  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  and  the 
pontifieate  of  Honorius,  two  ])ious  travellers  from  the  diocese 
of  Salzburg  have  left  to  posterity  a  precise  manual  or  handbook 


*  The  church  of  St.  Clement  near  the  Lateran  is  the  edifice 
in  Rome  which  has  most  completely  retained  its  primitive  arrange¬ 
ments  —  the  marble  chair  of  the  bishop  —  the  choir  separated 
from  the  church  by  a  low  marble  balustrade  —  on  either  side  the 
ambones,  that  is  a  pulpit  and  a  reading  desk,  precisely  in  the  form 
used  by  the  Church  of  England  and  adapted  to  her  worship.  The 
present  church  of  St.  Clement  is  of  the  eighth  century  ;  but  under¬ 
neath  this  church  a  subterranean  church  of  the  fourth  century  has 
been  discovered ;  and  still  deeper  in  the  earth,  beneath  the  subter¬ 
ranean  church,  the  remains  of  a  pagan  temple  of  the  earliest  period 
of  Roman  architecture  have  recently  been  excavated. 
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of  their  visit  to  the  churches  anti  cemeteries  both  within  and 
witliout  the  walls  of  Rome.  They  are  said  to  have  visited  the 
Imperial  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
in  the  reign  of  Pope  llonorius  —  but  these  curious  itineraries 
remained  unpublished  till  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century, 
when  being  found  amongst  a  Salzburg  manuscript  of  the  works 
of  Alenin,  the  last  editor  of  that  writer  gave  them  to  the  press.* 
Tliesc  guide-books  have  but  recently  been  studied  and  applied 
to  the  spots  they  describe.  They  were  of  course  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  Bosio  and  the  explorers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Yet  they  not  only  correspond  accurately  with  the  directions  and 
observations  contained  in  the  ‘Roma  Sotterranea’  of  that  period, 
but  they  have  proved  of  some  service  in  establishing  the  site 
and  identity  of  other  monuments,  and  have  contributed  to 
furnish  Cavalicre  di  Rossi  with  a  clue  to  this  labyrinth.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  chiefly  on  the  faith  of  these  guides,  that  the 
reigning  Pojm;  was  induced  by  the  Commission  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs  to  purchase  a  vineyard  in  which  the  true  entrance  to  the 
Calixtinc  Catacomb  has  now  been  found,  and  thus  the  most 
curious  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  made.  Con¬ 
siderable  confusion  had  been  introduced  in  the  names  or  desig¬ 
nations  of  the  cemeteries  lying  between  the  Via  Latina,  the 
Via  Appia,  and  the  Via  Ardentina ;  but  the  Salzburg  Pilgrims 
distinctly  affirmed  that  the  entrance  to  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Calixtus  was  on  the  right  of  the  A])pian  Way,  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  city  than  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  Prajtesta 
Catacomb  being  to  the  north,  and  that  of  St.  Domitilla  to  the 
south.  They  also  stated  the  names  of  the  principal  persons 
buried  there,  and  in  particular  referred  to  the  Pontifical  crypt 
which  they  said  contained  the  tombs  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Popes  of  the  third  century,  whilst  St.  Cornelius  and  St.  Csecilia 
were  interred  in  other  parts  of  the  cemetery. 

AVe  borrow  from  the  text  of  AI.  Perret’s  work  the  following 
succinct  account  of  these  researches :  — 


•  Alcuini  Opera,  fol.  tom.  ii.  ex  Typograph.  Monasterii  Emerani, 
1777.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  that  given  by  Padre  Marchi. 
We  have  examined  the  ‘  Itineraries  ’  themselves,  but  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  diseover  on  what  evidence  this  date  has  been  assigned  to 
them,  as  in  fact  they  contain  no  date  at  all,  and  no  indication  of 
their  authors.  Frobenius,  the  editor  of  Alcuin,  suggests  that  they 
may  have  been  written  by  Alcuin  himself,  as  they  were  discovered 
between  two  of  his  letters  in  the  Salzburg  library ;  but  this  would  be 
entirely  at  variance  with  Padre  Marchi’s  theory.  They  were  pro¬ 
bably  composed  before  the  removal  of  the  relics  by  Pope  Paschal. 
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‘Down  to  the  year  1854  it  was  almost  universally  believed  that 
the  centre  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus  was  in  the  excavations 
under  the  basilica  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  tombs  of  the  pontilfs  in¬ 
terred  in  that  catacomb  were  shown  there,  and  St.  Urban  w’as  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  deposited  the  body  of  St.’Cmcilia  —  inter  collegas  epis- 
copos  —  in  the  same  place.  Since  that  time,  M.  di  Rossi,  relying  on 
authentic  monuments,  has  combated  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  proved 
that  the  tombs  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  St.  Ciecilia  are  under  certain 
vineyards  on  the  Appian  Way.  Tlie  excavations  made  under  his 
directions  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  views. 

*  In  this  vineyard  stands  an  ancient  edifice,  which  (though  now 
used  as  a  farm  building)  may  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  Christian 
basilica.  Near  this  edifice  is  a  large  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
level  of  the  cemetery,  but,  till  lately,  blocked  up  with  earth  and 
ruins.  An  immense  quantity  of  rubbish  closed  the  approaches  and 
the  crypts  to  which  this  staircase  originally  led.  No  sooner  had  a  few 
feet  of  the  chief  entrance  been  cleared,  than  a  fine  range  of  masonry 
was  discovered,  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  soil.  On  the  right  a 
large  door  opened  upon  a  crypt  which  was  equally  full  of  earth  and 
rubbish ;  but  the  stucco  of  the  vault  Avas  soon  laid  bare  and  found  to 
be  covered  with  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  scratched  upon  it  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims  who  had  visited  this  spot, — an  evident  proof 
that  it  was  one  of  peculiar  importance.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  were 
mere  names  or  monograms  scratched  on  the  plaster.  Thus,  a  certain 
Elaphis  had  written  E\a0(>'  £ie  firuay  exert, — a  Dionysius,  \iovovaiv 
ti(  fit'tiar  exert.  Some  of  them  were  invocations  of  the  pilgrims,  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  those  dear  to  them  :  er  Otu,  vital  in  Domino, 

vital  in  Deo  ;  sometimes  rival  in  Oew,  and  similar  expressions.’ 

In  one  of  these,  not  mentioned  by  ]M.  Perret,  the  name  of 
Sophronia  repeatedly  occurs,  evidently  traced  by  the  same 
hand.  ‘  Sophronia,  dnlcis  Sophronia,’  marks  the  track  of  the 
faithful  pilgrim  along  the  Avails,  until  at  length,  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Cornelius,  Avhich  is  in  one  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  catacomb,  the  same  touching  remembrance  occurs, 
Avith  this  addition,  ‘  Sophronia,  dulcis  Sophronia,  vivis  in  Deo  !  ’ 
By  these  and  similar  Indications  CaA’aliere  di  llossi  Avas 
guided  in  the  researches  Avhich  have  lately  been  croAvned  Avith 
still  more  remarkable  success.  A  staircase,  partly  of  the 
fourth  century,  now  conducts  the  traveller  by  about  twenty- 
four  steps  to  a  passage  broader  than  the  galleries  of  the 
dead  usually  are,  and  thence  to  a  sepulchral  chamber.  On  the 
sides  of  this  chamber  are  tombs  bearing  in  rude  letters  the 
names  of  ANTEPflC  (a.  D.  235),  FABIANUS  (a.  D.  236), 
LTC'IOT  (Lucius,  a.d.  256),  and  EUTYCHIANLTS  (a.d. 
275).  Each  of  these  names  is  followed  by  the  short  designation 
EPis.  ET.  Mar.  Dean  Milraan  expresses  an  opinion  that  Fabian 
is  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  Avhose  martyrdom  is  historically  au¬ 
thenticated  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  crypt  the  tomb 
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of  Fabian  is  found  side  by  side  with  his  immediate  predecessor 
Anteros,  Cornelius  lay  in  another  part  of  the  same  cemetery, 
and  Lucius,  who  succeeded  Cornelius,  lay  beside  Fabian.  The 
history  of  these  early  bishops  is  doubtless  very  obscure,  but 
that  they  actually  existed,  and  were  bishops  and  martyrs  of 
the  Church  in  Home,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  discovery 
of  tombs  bearing  their  names  and  titles  in  the  very  place  of 
sepulture  where  they  were  stated  to  have  been  interred.  The 
title  of  ‘  martyr  ’  was  however  sometimes  applied  to  those  who 
lived  under  the  persecutions,  though  without  enduring  actual 
martyrdom.  All  these  prelates  are  mentioned  by  Tillemont  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  fact  of 
their  interment  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus  is  particularly 
noticed. 

The  central  tomb  under  the  arcosolium  of  this  crypt  is  nameless 
and  empty ;  but  as  it  is  known  that  Pope  Sixtus  II.  was  buried 
in  this  catacomb,  after  having  suffered  martyrdom  under  the 
Emj)eror  Valerian,  a.d.  258,  in  the  adjoining  galleries  of  the 
Pnetesta,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  this  was  his  grave. 
This  presumption  is  fortified  by  a  striking  piece  of  evidence. 
Pope  Damasus,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  remarkable  for  the  care  he  bestowed  on  the 
sacred  edifices  of  Rome,  for  his  skill  in  composing  a  species 
of  bastard  epigram,  and  for  his  zeal  in  having  these  composi¬ 
tions  cut  in  marble  in  Roman  letters  of  a  peculiar  form  and  of 
extreme  elegance.  The  inscriptions  of  Pope  Damasus  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  the  hand  of  the  w'ork- 
mnn  he  employed  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
mistake  it  when  once  it  is  known.  A  fac-simile  of  one  of 
them  is  given  with  great  success  by  M.  Perret,vol.  v.  plate  39. 
!Many  of  the  original  inscriptions  have  of  course  perished,  but 
they  are  preserved  in  considerable  numbers  by  contemporary 
historians,  and  amongst  them  the  following  lines  are  recorded. 
They  were  written  by  the  Pope  to  be  placed  in  or  over  a 
sepulchral  chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  they 
describe  the  holy  persons  interred  there,  with  whose  remains 
Damasus  was  too  modest  to  confound  his  own. 

‘  Ilic  congesta  jacet  quaeris  si  turba  piorum 
Corpora  sanctorum  retinent  veneranda  sepulcra, 

Sublimes  animas  rapuit  sibi  regia  coeli. 

llic  comites  Xysti  portant  qui  ex  hoste  tropaea, 

Hie  numerus  procerum  servat  qui  alturia  Cbristi, 

Hie  positus  longa  vixit  qui  in  pace  sacerdos  *, 

*  Supposed  by  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  to  be  Pope  Melchiades,  wdio  lay  in 
another  crypt  of  the  same  catacomb. 
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Hie  confessores  sancti  quos  Graecia  misit, 

Ilicjuvenes,  puerique,  senes,  castique  nepotes, 

Queis  mage  virgineum  pUicnit  retinere  pudorem, 

Ilic  fateor  Damasus  voliii  raea  condere  membra, 

Sed  cineres  timui  sanctos  vexare  piorum.’ 

What  bad  become  of  this  celebrated  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  title  and  frontispiece  of  the 
catacomb  itself?  Our  antiquarian  readers  will  sympathise  with 
the  excitement  of  Cavaliere  di  Rossi  when  he  found,  amongst 
the  rubbish  cleared  from  the  chapel,  a  broken  fragment  of  a 
marble  tablet  containing  the  word  ‘  Hie  ’  in  Damasian  cha¬ 
racters,  three  times  repeated,  one  below  the  other.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines  of  the  well- 
known  inscription  flashed  on  his  mind ;  and,  in  short,  after  a 
careful  search,  and  an  ingenious  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
tablet,  which  had  been  shattered  into  126  fragments,  the  entire 
inscription  was  recovered,  and  may  now  be  seen  as  legible  as 
when  Pope  Damasus  had  it  executed  some  1450  years  ago. 

The  discoveries  made  in  this  catacomb  did  not  end  here.  It 
was  stated  by  the  Salzburg  Itineraries  and  by  other  authorities, 
that  Cornelius,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Rome  next  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Fabian  (a.  D.  249),  was  interred  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  same  cemetery.  During  the  earlier  excavations  a 
broken  slab  had  been  discovered  with  the  syllables  LIUS  .  .  . 
TYR.  .  .  .  upon  it,  and  this  had  been  deposited  in  the  Kir- 
cherian  Museum.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  other  portions  of 
the  same  slab,  with  the  syllables  CORNE  ....  MAR  .... 
were  found  to  have  been  built  into  an  adjoining  wall.  The  two 
fragments  fitted,  and  now  form  the  tablet  which  once  covered 
the  grave  of  Corxklils,  Martyr.*  Hard  by  the  spot  is  a 
rude  wall  painting  representing  the  saint,  and  by  his  side  St. 
Cyprian,  whose  name  is  introduced  ;  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  the  intimacy  between  these  two  eminent  men,  who  resisted, 
with  equal  firmness,  the  progress  of  the  Xovatian  heresy,  the 
one  in  Carthage,  the  other  in  Rome  ;  and  both  died  the  death 
of  martyrs. 

The  legend  of  St.  Cajcilla  has  been  so  disguised  by  the  Roman 
martyrologists,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  for  her  a  positive 
historical  chai-acter.  Y'et  some  of  the  particulars  of  her  reputed 
life  and  death  are  confirmed  by  evidence  which  demonstrate, 
at  least,  the  antiquity  of  her  story.  The  church  of  St.  Caecilia 
in  Trastevere,  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the  year  500,  when 


•  Cornelius  suffered  martyrdom  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  14th 
September,  252,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Calixtus’  cemeteries. 
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Pope  Symmachus  held  a  council  there.  It  was  then  believed 
to  liave  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  Cajcilia  her¬ 
self,  and  the  chapel  in  which  she  is  supjwsed  to  have  suffered 
the  first  attempt  on  her  life,  still  contains  the  conduits  for 
steam  or  hot  air,  showin"  it  to  have  formed  part  of  the  baths  of 
a  Itoman  palace.  The  legend  goes  on  to  relate  that  after  she 
had  converted  her  husband.  Valerian,  to  the  faith,  he  and  his 
brother  were  first  put  to  death  and  buried  by  her  care  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus.  Her  owm  execution  speedily  followed; 
and  having  distributed  her  goods  to  the  poor,  and  desired  that  her 
house  might  be  converted  into  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  she 
too  expired,  and  was  buried  by  St.  Urban  in  the  same  catacomb. 
The  story  is  a  touching  and  a  graceful  one ;  but,  as  Tillemont 
observes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  ever  saw  St.  Urban  at 
all ;  and  he  conjectures  that  she  suffered  in  Sicily  about  the 
year  178.  However,  he  adds,  with  real  or  affected  submission 
to  authority,  ‘  il  nous  suffit  ’  that  the  Church  placed  her  in  all 
its  oldest  martyrologies  and  in  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints.  Our 
present  concern  is  not  with  the  saint,  but  with  the  tomb  which 
was  believed  to  contain  her  remains  —  whether  apocryphal  or  not 
is  immaterial.  The  records  of  the  pilgrims  relate,  that  in  the 
seventh  century  the  tomb  of  Ctecllia  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of 
great  sanctity  within  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  Popes.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Pope  Paschal  I.  removed  her  remains  to  the 
church  consecrated  to  her  within  the  city ;  and,  to  descend  to 
more  recent  times,  when  we  find  ourselves  within  reach  of 
actual  testimony,  the  sarcophagus  in  which  these  remains  were 
placed  by  Paschal,  was  opened  with  great  solemnity,  in  the 
year  1599,  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Baronins,  who  has  left 
an  exact  description  of  the  ceremony  and  of  the  appearance  of 
the  body.  ‘  She  was  lying  within  a  coffin  of  cypress  wood, 
‘  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus,  not  in  the  manner  of  one 
‘  dead  and  buried,  but  on  her  right  side,  as  one  asleep ;  and  in 
‘  a  very  modest  attitude,  covered  with  a  simple  stuff  of  taffety, 
‘  having  her  head  bound  with  cloth,  and  at  her  feet  the  remains 
‘  of  the  cloth  of  gold  and  silk  which  Pope  Paschal  found  in  her 
‘  original  tomb.’  This  attitude  was  seized  with  great  felicity 
by  the  sculptor  Stefano  Maderno,  who  executed  the  recumbent 
figure  which  may  still  be  seen  over  her  shrine. 

Could  then  any  traces  be  found  of  the  crypt  in  the  catixcomb 
of  St.  Calixtus,  in  which  the  alleged  body  of  St.  Caecilia  was 
originally  deposited,  and  where  —  whether  it  was  authentic  or 
spurious  —  it  certainly  was  held  in  high  veneration  for  several 
centuries  anterior  to  the  removal  by  Pope  Paschal?  We  Lave 
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alrcatly  mentioned  that  this  crypt  was  recorded  to  be  tcithin  the 
PontlHcal  Chamber,  and,  a  closer  search  being  recently  made, 
traces  of  a  passage  were  discovered  by  Cavaliere  dl  Rossi  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  arcosolium ;  the  passage  was  cleared,  and 
found  to  lead  into  an  inner  sepulchral  chamber.  Here  lay  an 
open  tomb,  from  which  the  body  had  been  removed,  and  on  the 
wall  may  be  seen  the  painted  figure  of  a  woman  (an  object  of 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  Christian  cemeteries),  by  whose 
side  stands  a  venerable  figure  designated  by  the  name  of  Urban. 
Whether,  therefore,  ‘  divine  Caecilia  ’  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
myth  of  the  Romish  Church,  or  whether  a  martyr  of  that  name 
was  actually  interred  there  under  the  circumstances  described, 
there  is  a  chain  of  direct  evidence  connecting  the  present  tomb, 
which  was  erected  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  with  the 
remains  existing  in  the  Catacombs  probably  as  early  as  the  third 
century. 

This  example  may  serve  to  show  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
last  change  the  Catacombs  were  destined  to  undergo.  We  have 
seen  that  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  they  had 
become  the  resort  of  innumei'able  pilgrims,  and  the  plaster  or 
soft  tufa  of  the  walls  is  still  marked  in  a  thousand  places  with 
the  ijraffiti  or  scratches  of  those,  who,  like  more  modern  visitors, 
seem  in  all  ages  to  have  had  a  piission  for  leaving  their  names 
to  be  deciphered  by  posterity.  But,  towards  the  ninth  century, 
partly  from  fear  of  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  especially  of 
the  Lombards,  partly  from  a  desire  to  give  additional  sanctity 
to  the  churches  and  shrines  within  the  city  of  Rome,  the  popes 
encouraged  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  early  Christians 
from  their  real  places  of  interment  to  other  sanctuaries.  The 
progress  of  superstition  had  led  to  the  belief  that  every  altar 
ougiit,  if  possible,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  relics  of  a  martyr. 
The  Catacombs  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  these  me¬ 
morials  ;  the  chain  of  local  evidence  which  gave  an  interest 
and  a  meaning  to  the  actual  tombs  of  the  early  Christians,  was 
altogether  broken ;  the  cemeteries  were  literally  rifled,  and  their 
contents  were  promiscuously  transferred  to  the  marble  altars 
and  the  gilded  shrines  of  a  faith  widely  different  from  that 
simple  creed  for  which  so  many  of  them  had  died.* 


*  This  most  objectionable  practice  has  not  only  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  later  ages  of  the  Romish  Church,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
not  even  now  entirely  abandoned.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  recently  ex¬ 
posed  in  his  ‘Notes  in  Paris,'  published  in  1854,  a  most  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  gross  abuse  of  which 
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This  transformation  seems  to  us  to  explain,  in  a  very  strikin'; 
manner,  some  of  the  characteristic  practices  of  the  later  Romish 
Church,  from  which  Protestant  Cliristians  most  cordially  dissent. 
Planted,  as  it  were,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  within 
the  recesses  of  these  subterranean  crypts  which  were  dedicated  to 
and  peopled  by  the  dead,  the  offices  of  religion  began  to  partake 
in  some  degree  of  tomb-worship.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  transferred,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  table  in  front 
of  the  arcosolium  to  the  slab  behind  it  —  retro  sanctos  —  and  be¬ 
neath  that  slab  slept  a  martyr,  so  that  the  very  idea  of  the  altar 
became  connected  with  the  relics  of  a  saint.  The  churches  of 
the  Christian  metropolis  which  arose  in  great  number  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  after  the  ascendency  of  the  faith  had  been  proclaimed, 
aspired  to  vie  in  sanctity  with  those  mysterious  sepulchres 
which  had  witnessed  the  first  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  The  relics  and  supposed  remains  were  there¬ 
fore  removed ;  and  the  early  Christians  who  had  been  laid 
centuries  before  in  the  cells  of  the  Catacombs,  anticipating  cer- 


we  complain.  Some  time  ago  the  following  inscription  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  near  the  Via  Salaria : — 

AURELl.E  TUEDDOSIiE 
BEXIUNISSIM.E  ET 
IXCOMPARABILI  FEMIXA: 

AURELIUS  OPTATUS 
COXJUGI  INXOCEXTISSIM.E 
DEPOS.  PR.  KAL.  DEC. 

XAT.  AMUIAXA. 

K.  M.  F. 

The  Congregation  of  Relics  decided  that  this  lady  was  a  Christian, 
which  is  probable,  —  a  martyr,  which  is  uncertain  —  a  saint  and  a 
native  of  Amiens  in  Franee.  The  pope  decreed  that  the  name  of  St. 
Tlieudosia,  a  name  rvholly  unknown  even  to  the  Roman  Calendar, 
should  be  added  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Amiens :  and  her 
body  (or  what  was  supposed  to  remain  of  it)  was  actually 'trans¬ 
ported  to  Amiens  on  the  12th  October,  1853,  and  received  there  in 
the  cathedral  with  extraordinary  splendour  by  twenty-eight  mitn  d 
prelates.  Cardinal  Wiseman  preached  the  first  sermon  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  All  this  rests  on  the  assumption,  made  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  grammar,  that  the  rvords  nat.  amuiaxa  agree  with  ‘  Theudosia  ’ 
and  mean,  as  the  Abbe  Gerbet  says,  ^  nee  Aniicnoise.'  Ur.  Words¬ 
worth,  however,  suggests  that  these  words  stand  for ‘Natione  Am- 
‘  biana  ’  —  a  more  correct  form  of  expression  —  meaning  that  she 
was  of  the  nation  of  the  Ambiani.  Amiens  was  called  Samanobria 
and  not  Ambianum  until  the  time  of  Gratian  (a.  d.  382),  when  the 
age  of  martyrdom  had  long  passed  away. 
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tainly  no  earthly  ilisinternient,  were  brought  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  invested  with  legendary  histories  and  miraculous  powers. 
Such  was  the  exact  course  the  doctrine  of  the  veneration  of 
saints  ajipcars  to  have  followed  from  its  origin  in  these  very 
Catacombs  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how’  large  are  the  tempta¬ 
tions  it  offers  to  the  frauds  of  one  class  of  men  and  to  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  another,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  has  been 
injurious  to  religion  and  debasing  to  mankind.  The  more 
curious,  therefore,  is  it  to  compare  the  simplieity  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  tombs  and  the  humility  of  their  evangelical  ornaments, 
with  the  i)rotligious  superstructure  raised  by  Rome  on  this 
foundation.  Rut  in  removing  the  remains  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  to  more  pompous  receptacles,  the  popes  appear  to  have 
been  unconscious  that  they  were  destroying  part  of  the  actual 
historical  evidence  of  the  primitive  Church;  (o  substitute  one 
tomb  for  another  is  to  raise  grave  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
of  both. 

We  hope,  on  every  account,  that  a  more  candid  and  judi¬ 
cious  spirit  now  prevails  in  the  management  of  this  department 
of  Christian  antiquities ;  and  the  reputation  of  Cavalierc  di 
Rossi  as  an  antiquary  and  a  scholar,  stands  too  high  for  him  to 
lend  himself  in  any  way  to  these  devices,  which  are  absolutely 
destructive  of  that  which  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  literary 
world,  as  long  as  it  is  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  history  and 
not  prostituted  to  those  of  superstition.  The  publication  of  the 
entire  collection  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  is  a  great 
Avork  which  cannot  fail  to  shed  additional  lustre  on  the  reign  of 
the  present  pontiff,  who  has  certainly  not  been  wanting  in  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  he  has  been  able  to  bestOAv  on 
Roman  archaeology.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus 
were  provided,  not  without  difficulty,  from  the  Pope's  own 
purse,  and  Pius  IX.  Avas  one  of  the  first  persons  Avho  proceeded 
to  visit  these  curious  discoA’eries.  We  trust,  therefore,  the 
success  of  this  experiment  may  encourage  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  re-open  the  Catacombs  for  the  only  legitimate  purpose 
they  can  serve,  namely,  as  the  repository  of  the  remains  of  the 
primitive  Church.  The  diftereut  sects  and  opinions  of  the  present 
day  may  find  in  these  memorials  various  meanings ;  but  as  long  as 
they  are  preserved  in  their  genuine  simplicity,  they  cannot  fail 
to  add  an  interesting  page  to  the  records  of  mankind. 
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Art.  V.  —  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  1857. 

2.  Hudsoyi's  Bay,  or  Life  in  the  IVilds  of  North  America.  By 
R.  jNI.  Ballan'TYXE.  Edinburgh:  1848. 

3.  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Country  between  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  the  Red  Ricer  Settlement.  Printed  by  Order  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada.  Toronto:  1858. 

4.  An  Examination  of  the  Charter  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company,  icith  reference  to  the  grant  of  Vancouver's 
Island.  By  J.  E.  Fitzgerald.  London:  1849. 

5.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  aud  Vancouver's  Island,  with 

an  Exposition  of  the  Chartered  Rights,  Conduct,  and  Policy 
of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Corporation.  By  R.  Jtl. 
Martin.  1849.  i 

6.  Report  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
{of  Minnesota)  on  the  Overland  Emigration  Route  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  British  Oregon.  1858. 

7.  The  North- f Vest  Coast,  or  Three  Years'  Residence  in  fVash- 
ington  Territory.  By  James  G.  Swan.  Kew  York  :  1856. 

8.  The  New  El  Dorado,  or  British  Columbia.  By  IviXGHAM 
Cornwallis.  London :  1858. 

9.  IVanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of  British  North 
America.  By  Paul  Kane.  1  vol.  8vo.  London:  1859. 

^piiERE  is  not  wanting  a  kind  of  rude  resemblance  between 
the  geographical  conformations  of  Northern  Asia  and 
Northern  America.  Each  has  been  provided  by  nature  with 
great  rivers  running  north  and  south,  —  the  Ob,  the  Yemissei, 
and  the  Lena,  in  Siberia  ;  the  ^Mackenzie,  the  Coppermine,  and 
the  Back  or  Great  Fish  River,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  But  the  gift  in  both  cases  has  been  rather 
splendid  than  useful ;  for  all  these  six  streams  discharge  them¬ 
selves  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  at  points  utterly  inaccessible  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  commerce,  as  if  they  had  been  bestowed  in  irony 
to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  nature  to  neutralise  her  noblest  agencies. 
Both  regions  are  enclosed  on  the  west  by  long  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains — the  Ural,  which  dips  rapidly  down  into  the  great  plain  of 
Russia,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  base  is  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  Siberia  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  vast  gulf  of 
Ochotsk,  and  North  America  by  the  frozen  shores  of  Hudson’s 
Bay.  If  Siberia  be  superior  in  the  length  and  volume  of  its 
rivers,  British  America  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  streams 
which,  rising  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  intersect  the  continent 
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from  east  to  west,  and  water  the  vast  valley  lying  between 
the  high  lands,  from  whence  spring  the  Mississippi  and  the  lied 
River  of  the  north  on  the  one  side,  and  the  5lackenzie,  the 
Coppermine,  and  the  Fish  River  on  the  other.  Nor  is  tlie 
climate  of  these  two  vast  regions  dissimilar.  The  winter  is, 
at  the  same  latitude,  of  equal  length.  Both  present  the  same 
phenomena  of  ground  frozen  to  an  immense  depth  below  the 
surface,  which  never  thaws  in  the  warmest  summer,  and  of  trees 
ice  bound  to  the  very  heart  which  splinter  the  axe  of  the 
woodman  like  glass.  In  both  the  cold  is  something  incredible 
to  European  nations,  extending  frequently  to  seventy  degrees 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  a  hundred  and  two  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  But  though  the  climate  is  so  severe,  in 
neither  case  does  it  appear  to  be  unhealthy.  The  spring  is 
sudden ;  the  summer  though  short,  is  warm  ;  and  the  powers  of 
animal  and  vegetable  nature  seem  to  compensate  themselves  by 
extraordinary  vigour  and  activity,  for  the  short  respite  allowed 
them  from  the  long  torpor  of  winter. 

Neither  of  these  regions  can  as  yet  boast  of  a  history.  The 
life  of  the  Siberian  exile  is  consumed  in  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  Inclement  influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  settlement,  founded  by  the  late 
Lord  Selkirk,  at  the  Red  River,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  in  British  America,  north  of  Canada,  and  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  anything  resembling  a  civilised  com¬ 
munity  or  a  settled  government.  Causes  are,  however,  at 
work,  which  bid  fair  speedily  to  dispel  this  state  of  things  in 
British  North  America.  Leaving  then  Northern  Asia  to  the 
course  of  progress  to  which  she  may  be  destined,  we  propose 
to  inquire  what  is  the  duty,  and  what  should  be  the  policy, 
of  England  with  regard  to  those  vast  territories,  which  may  be 
denominated  the  English  Siberia.  Their  destiny  will  not 
assuredly  be  allowed  to  unfold  itself  with  the  calm  and  regular 
development  which  is  reserved  for  Northern  Asia,  cut  oflT 
from  Europe  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  from  the  tribes 
of  Central  Asia  by  the  vast  fortress  of  the  Altai.  A  number 
of  causes  combine  to  force  the  question  of  the  future  con¬ 
dition  of  these  territories  on  the  earliest  consideration  of  the 
public.  Canada  is  pressing  towards  them  on  the  south-east 
frontier.  The  United  States  are  approaching  them  on  the 
south,  from  Minnesota;  while  the  recent  gold  discoveries  on 
the  Fraser  and  Thompson  Rivers  have  emptied  half  California 
into  a  region  unknown  and  untrodden,  till  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  by  any,  except  a  few  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  servants 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Companies. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  whole 
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of  the  British  dominions  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
with  the  exception  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  tlie  coast  of  Labrador,  were  under  the  government  of  a 
single  corporation — the  last  of  those  great  proprietary  companies, 
by  whose  agency  so  much  of  our  commerce  was  originally 
planted  and  fostered,  and  to  whom  we  mainly  owe  the  colonisa¬ 
tion  of  North  America,  the  opening  of  our  trade  with  Russia 
and  the  Levant,  and  the  conquest  of  an  empire  in  the  East 
Indies.  Though  political  economy  has  exploded  for  ever  the 
notion  of  carrying  on  commerce,  colonisation,  or  conquest  by 
means  of  corporations  protected  by  strict  monopolies,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deny,  that  at  a  time  when  our  knowledge  of  geo¬ 
graphy  was  extremely  imperfect,  when  there  was  no  police  of 
the  seas,  when  every  distant  enterprise  was  involved  in  doubt 
and  mystery,  and  trade  had  to  be  carried  on  with  fierce  and  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  results  were  obtained  by  these  corporations 
which  could  hardly  have  been  hoped  for  from  the  private  trader. 
They  arc  gone,  and  the  state  of  things  which  produced  them ; 
but  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  assert  that  their  establishment 
was  generally  either  dictated  by  corrupt  motives,  or  inexpedient 
with  reference  to  the  then  conditions  of  society. 

The  corjwration  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  rule  for  many 
years  past,  with  an  absolute  sway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  owes  its  institution  to  the  fiery  Cavalier 
whose  name  occurs  so  often  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  history 
of  the  great  civil  war.  Chiefly  at  the  request  of  Prince  Rupert, 
Charles  the  Second,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1670,  issued  a  charter 
to  Prince  Rupert  and  his  associates,  by  which  Prince  Rupert, 
Christopher,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  William,  Earl  of  Craven, 
Henry,  Lord  Arlington,  Anthony,  Lord  Ashley,  and  other 
knights  and  gentlemen,  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Hudson’s  Bay;  and  to  this  corporation  the  King  granted  ‘the  sole 
‘  trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
‘  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatever  latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie 
‘  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits  commonly  called  Hudson’s 
‘  Straits ;  together  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the 
‘  countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers, 
‘  creeks,  and  sounds  aforesaid,  that  are  not  already  actually  pos- 
‘  scssed  by  or  g:  anted  to  any  of  our  subjects,  or  possessed  by 
‘  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  Prince  .  .  .  . ;  and  that 
‘  the  said  land  be  from  henceforth  reckoned  and  reputed  as  one 
‘  of  our  plantations  or  colonies  in  America,  called  Rupart’s 
‘  Land;’  and  furthermore  the  Crown  granted  to  the  adven- 
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turcrs  and  their  successors  ‘  the  whole  and  entire  trade  and 
‘  traffic  to  and  from  all  havens,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
‘  seas  into  which  they  shall  find  entrance  or  passage  by  water  or 
‘  land  out  of  the  territories,  limits,  and  places  aforesaid.’ 

This  charter  was  obviously  drawn  up  in  the  most  complete 
ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  land  which  it  professed  to 
grant,  and  it  might  seem  difficult  to  decide,  applying  its  words 
to  modern  knowledge,  what  land  passed  to  the  corporation.  It 
is  enough  in  this  ])Iace  to  say  that  an  opinion  was  given  by  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Holroyd,  Mr.  Cruise,  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
and  Mr.  Bell,  that  under  these  words  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  were  entitled  to  all  the  land,  the  waters  of  which  fall  into 
Hudson’s  Bay ;  and  that  upon  this  view  the  Company  and  the 
Legislature  seem  to  have  acted  in  framing  the  arrangements 
under  which  the  territory  has  been  governed  during  the  last 
three  reigns. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  those  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  the  Company  which  are  merely  matters  of  anti¬ 
quarian  curiosity.  The  concern  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a 
very  lucrative  one,  and  the  Company  is  accused,  not  without 
some  show  of  justice,  of  having  had  recourse  to  the  modern  ex¬ 
pedient  of  watering  its  stock,  that  is,  of  nominally  increasing  its 
capital,  so  as  to  make  the  amount  of  its  profits  aj)pear  less  enor¬ 
mous.  It  is  open  to  considerable  question  whether  the  Company 
understood  their  charter  as  conferring  territorial  rights  to  the 
extent  now  claimed  under  the  legal  opinion  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred.  Their  operations  seem  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  they 
extended  their  fur-trading  operations  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the 
Assaimboine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Red  River  Settlement. 
There  is  also  considerable  doubt  whether  at  the  time  the  charter 
was  granted,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  cession  of  Ca¬ 
nada  to  Great  Britain,  the  Crown  of  England  was  possessed  of 
the  territories  which  it  professed  to  grant ;  and  it  may  possibly 
have  been  some  uncertainty  on  this  question  which  induced  the 
Company  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  confirming  its  charter  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  period  it  was  left  to  stand  on  its 
own  resources,  and  has  actually  maintained  itself  till  the  present 
day. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Company  fell  into 
that  state  of  inactivity  which  pervaded  so  many  more  impor¬ 
tant  institutions,  till  it  was  aroused  from  its  slumbers  by  the 
formidable  competition  of  the  Xorth-west  Companv,  under 
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the  energetic  guidance  of  the  discoverer  of  the  great  river  which 
hears  his  name,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie. 
The  basis  of  the  operations  of  the  North-west  Company  was 
^lontreal,  from  whence  its  traffic  was  conveyed  thi’ough  the 
great  chain  of  lakes  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence  by  a  canoe  route  containing  sixty-four  portages,  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipeg ;  while  the  operations  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
were  all  carried  on  from  England  through  the  stormy  and  dif¬ 
ficult  navigation  of  Hudson’s  Straits.  In  1812  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  gained  a  new  and  powerful  ally  in  the  late  Lord 
Selkirk,  still  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  the  Silver 
Chief.  This  nobleman,  a  person  of  much  energy  and  resolution, 
conceived  the  idea  of  indemnifying  Great  Britain  for  the  loss  of 
the  American  Colonies,  by  the  foundation  of  fresh  settlements 
to  the  north ;  and,  having  obtained  a  predominating  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  procured  from  them 
in  1812  a  grant  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  and  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  colonise  it.  From 
that  period  till  1820  the  most  violent  competition,  attended  by 
many  conflicts  and  much  loss  of  life,  raged  between  the  two 
Companies,  until  in  1821  they  agreed  to  unite,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  emijowering  the  Crown  to  grant 
licenses  from  time  to  time  to  the  amalgamated  Corporation  for 
exclusive  trade  in  the  Indian  territories  for  periods  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty-one  years.  The  last  license  for  twenty-one 
years  was  granted  in  1838,  and  will  therefore  expire  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  From  these  transactions,  which  we  have  purposely 
stated  as  summarily  as  possible,  leaving  those  who  seek  more 
detailed  information  to  find  it  in  the  authorities  prefixed  to  this 
article,  it  results  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  possessed  of 
the  territory  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  north  of  Canada,  and  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  under  two  distinct  titles, — the  charter  of  Charles  the  Second, 
under  which  they  claim  to  own  in  fee-simple  all  the  land  whose 
waters  run  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  the  license  of  exclusive  trade 
granted  under  the  Act  of  1821,  extending  over  all  the  dis¬ 
trict,  north  of  the  land  comprehended  in  the  charter,  whose 
waters,  the  Mackenzie,  the  Coppermine,  and  the  Great  Fish 
River,  empty  themselves  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  point  which  is  principally  interesting  to  us  at  this  time  is 
in  what  manner  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  executed  the 
trust  of  governing  these  vast  territories,  and  whether  their 
agency  on  the  whole  has  been  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  the  Indian  population  whose  destinies 
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are  committed  to  their  charge.  Our  object  is  to  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible  the  present  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
these  vast  regions  which  circumstances  are  now  forcing  upon 
our  attention ;  and  one  element  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion 
must  necessarily  be  the  estimate,  which,  upon  an  impartial  con¬ 
sideration,  we  are  disposed  to  form  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  government  by  which  they  are  at  present  administered. 
Tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  although  possessing  certain  attri¬ 
butes  of  delegated  sovereignty,  is  essentially  a  mercantile  specu¬ 
lation,  its  main  object  being  to  realise  a  good  dividend  for  its 
shareholders.  In  this  object,  at  any  rate,  it  has  succeeded,  for  on 
its  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  it  pays  a  dividend  of 
ten  per  cent.,  or  fifty  thousand  a  year.  It  is  no  mean  triumph 
of  commercial  enterprise  to  extract  this  large  amount  of  profit 
from  materials  so  unpron^ising  as  the  swamps,  the  stunted 
forests,  the  icy  plains,  the  dreary  lakes,  the  obstructed  rivers, 
and  the  inhospitable  climate  of  British  North  America. 

The  motto  of  the  Company,  ‘  Pro  pelle  cutem,'  is  true  as  well 
as  witty,  for  it  is  by  no  ordinary  toil  and  danger  that  these 
results  are  obtained.  The  servants  of  the  Company  are  selected 
from  among  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  the 
frugal  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  Islands ;  men  trained  in  poverty 
and  self-denial,  who  have  justified  by  their  courage,  their  con¬ 
stancy,  and  their  integrity,  the  preference  of  the  natives  of  the 
sturdy  North  for  this  rough  and  dangerous  service.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Company  is  carried  on  in  posts  scattered  at  wide  inter¬ 
vals  over  those  scarcely  habitable  regions.  The  Indians,  who  are 
employed  in  hunting  the  fur-bearing  animals,  bring  their  peltries 
for  sale.  No  money  is  employed  in  the  traffic,  but  a  substitute 
for  it  is  invented  similar  to  that  which  enabled  Homer,  who  also 
was  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  to  compare  the  value 
of  the  arms  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  the  one  being  worth  a 
hundred  oxen,  the  other  nine.  The  unit  of  value,  by  reference 
to  which  the  transactions  between  the  Indians  and  Company 
are  regulated,  is  the  beaver.  The  tariff,  according  to  which 
the  skins  are  purchased,  is  formed  on  the  principle  of  giving 
for  the  more  valuable  skins  less,  and  for  the  less  valuable  more, 
than  they  are  worth.  The  object  of  this  proceeding  seems  to  be 
to  protect  the  more  valuable  animals  from  extermination,  since, 
if  the  Indian  were  encouraged  to  destroy  those  that  bear  the 
highest  price,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  precious  kinds  of  fur 
would  become  extinct,  and  the  less  valuable  kinds  would  be  un¬ 
duly  multiplied.  When  the  Indian  brings  his  fur  for  sale,  he 
receives  for  each  skin  a  stick  for  everj’  beaver  which  it  is  worth, 
and,  passing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  store,  he  purchases  with 
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these  sticks  blankets,  guns,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  he  stands 
in  need  of,  till  all  his  sticks  are  exhausted,  and  then  departs  for 
his  home.  It  is  obvious  that  by  accustoming  the  Indians  to  the 
use  of  firearms,  instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  to  articles  of 
European  manufactui’e  instead  of  those  they  once  fabricated  for 
themselves,  they  arc  placed  very  much  in  the  power  of  Euro¬ 
peans;  since,  if  these  supplies  were  withdrawn,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  men  who  have  lost  their  native  arts,  without 
acquiring  new  ones  in  their  place,  to  return  to  their  original 
condition.  This  power,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  the  Company 
have  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  and  also,  no  doubt,  for 
their  own.  They  have  contrived  to  keep  entirely  free  of  those 
destructive  feuds  between  the  two  races  which  have  been  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  civilisation,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  barbarism.  While  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  Everglades  of  Florida  to  the  mountains  of  Oregon,  have  been, 
and  still  are,  the  scene  of  a  war  of  extermination,  Avaged  with 
equal  ferocity  and  doubtful  success  between  the  AVhite  man  and 
the  Red,  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
that  they  alone  have  found  means  of  conciliating  the  Red  Indian ; 
and  while  the  aborigines  have  been  n:ade  the  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  for  their  employers,  they  have  also  been  saved,  not  only 
from  war  with  the  Whites,  but  from  the  dreadful  contests  which 
they  would  incessantly  have  Avaged  Avlth  each  other. 

We  cannot  cite  a  better  Avitness  on  this  subject  than  Mr. 
James  G.  Swan,  an  intelligent  American  gentleman,  author  of 
‘  Four  Years’  Residence  in  Washington  Territory,’  by  no  means 
a  friend  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  for  the  extinction  of 
Avhich  he  is  sincerely  anxious,  as  he  considers  it  a  grasping 
monopoly,  and  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  American 
citizens. 

‘  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  Wliites  and  Red  men  of  the 
western  frontier  cannot  live  together  in  one  community  in  peace;  but 
this  is  not  so,  as  the  course  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Avill  tend  to 
shoAv.  That  immense  monopoly  has  spread  itself  all  over  that  great 
region  of  the  North,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribeis  throughout 
that  country,  a  territory  larger  than  the  Avhole  of  the  United  States; 
and  instead  of  wars  of  extermination  or  constant  border  raids  and 
feuds,  a  lasting  friendship  has  been  maintained,  which  appears  to 
grow  stronger  every  day.  .... 
it‘  ‘  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
have  combined  and  reconciled  policy  Avith  humanity.  Their  prohi¬ 
bition  to  supply  them  Avith  ardent  spirits  appears  to  have  been  in  all 
cases  rigidly  enforced ;  and  although  many  of  the  employes  of  the 
Company  have  furnished  the  Indians  at  times  Avith  spirits,  yet  such 
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servants  have  invariably  been  dismissed  or  degraded  when  found  out. 
Encounigement  is  also  held  out  by  the  Company  to  induce  their 
people,  who  are  mostly  French  Canadians,  to  intermarry  with  the 
native  women,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  friendship  and  trade  of  the 
different  tribes. 

‘  As  there  are,  or  rather  were,  few  or  no  wdiite  women  in  those 
territories,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  great  many  half-Urceds  are 
now  growing  up,  who  will  in  time  form  an  important  part  of  the 
population.  Tlie  Company  afford  means  for  the  education  of  these 
half'breed  children,  atid,  as  far  as  possible,  retain  them  among  the 
Whites;  and,  whenever  found  capable,  give  them  employ  in  the  service 
of  the  Company. 

‘  The  course  pursued  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  shows  that 
they  understand  the  Indian  character  to  perfection.  And  if,  by 
adopting  some  of  their  views,  our  Government  can  bring  about  a  state 
of  feeling  among  our  own  Indians,  similar  to  those  of  the  tribes  in 
British  North  America  toward  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  it  would 
seem  to  be  worth  the  trial,  and  would  be  productive  of  good,  both 
to  the  Indians  and  our  own  people.’ 

Something,  though  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  wished,  has 
been  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
There  arc  two  bishops,  a  Catholiij  and  a  Protestant,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  supported  by 
religious  societies  in  England.  By  accustoming  the  Indians  to 
live  peacefully  beside  the  Whites,  and  to  abstain  from  war 
and  bloodshed  among  each  otlicr,  the  way  has  unquestionably 
been  prepared  for  the  labours  of  the  missionary ;  and  a  still 
more  powerful  assistance  is  given  by  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Company  to  prohibit,  wherever  its  control  is  firmly  established, 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  among  the  natives.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  thus  doing  what  is  best  for  the  Indians,  the  Company 
is  also  doing  what  is  best  for  itself;  since  it  is  clearly  con¬ 
trary  to  its  interests  to  expose  those  on  whose  labour  it  relies 
for  the  material  of  its  traffic,  to  the  demoralisation  and  disease 
which  inevitably  wait  on  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits 
among  savages.  But  the  benefit  is  not  the  less  real,  and  its 
amount  may  be  best  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of 
the  Indians  in  those  parts  of  the  territory  where  the  monopoly, 
and  consequently  the  pow'cr  of  the  Company,  is  absolute  and 
undisputed,  with  their  state  in  those  frontier  regions  where 
competition  drives  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  their 
American  or  Canadian  opponents,  to  employ  spirits  as  a  means 
of  attracting  the  fur  trade  to  themselves.  We  may  add  to 
this  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are  at  pains  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  by  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  the  female  during  the  breeding  season,  and  also  to 
obviate  the  waste  which  would  ensue  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
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fur-bearing  animals  during  the  hot  weather,  when  the  fur  is 
loose  and  consequently  of  little  \  alue.  In  fact,  against  the  policy 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  their  capacity  of  fur  traders, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  occupation,  as  managers  and  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Indian  tribes,  there  is,  we  ajqirehend,  very 
little  to  be  said. 

The  lludson’s  Bay  Company  has  made  two  essays  at  colo¬ 
nisation,  in  neither  of  which  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  very 
successful.  It  felt  itself  compelled  to  purchase  back  again  from 
Lord  Selkirk  the  Red  River  Settlement  which  it  had  granted 
to  him.  To  a  company  engaged  in  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and 
claiming  and  exercising  the  right  to  exclude  the  rest  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  from  that  traffic,  the  foundation  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  where  population  may  be  densely  congregated,  must 
necessarily  be  a  source  of  infinite  trouble  and  dispute.  In  the 
first  place,  the  constitution  of  the  Company,  though  well  enough 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  corporation  of  fur  traders,  is  by  no 
means  suited  to  the  government  of  a  colony.  Important  matters 
are  settled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  London,  the  executive 
is  carried  on  by  the  principal  agent  on  the  spot  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  trade,  and  a  legislature  is  supplied  by  the  chief 
factors  or  senior  servants  of  the  Company,  who  assemble  an¬ 
nually  from  their  several  posts  at  Norway  House  in  the  north, 
and  Moose  Factory  in  the  south,  in  order  to  regulate  the  trade 
in  which  they  are  interested  as  partners  ;  and,  as  incidental  to 
the  trade,  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Still,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  rough  common  sense,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  lawyer  to 
find  fiiult  with  their  decisions,  they  contrived,  though  doubtless 
with  innumerable  faults  of  form  and  oversteppings  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  to  administer  a  kind  of  justice  which  at  any  rate  protected 
life  and  property,  and  left  everybody  at  liberty  to  look  after 
his  own  affairs.  Indeed,  most  of  such  troubles  as  they  have 
had  date  from  the  time  when  they  were  weak  enough  to  allow 
the  law,  under  the  shape  of  a  learned  recorder,  to  penetrate 
into  this  elysium  of  natural  equity  and  wisdom  unfettered  by 
rule.  Their  principal  trouble,  of  course,  has  been  and  is  their 
monopoly.  The  settlers  from  the  British  Isles,  many  of  them 
sprung  from  those  brought  by  Lord  Selkirk,  others,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  old  military  pensioners  or  of  retired  servants  of 
the  Company,  naturally  wish  ffir  a  share  of  the  lucrative  Indian 
trade ;  nor  has  the  Company  any  direct  power  from  the  charter 
of  preventing  them  from  encroaching  on  their  traffic.  The 
grant  of  exclusive  right  to  trade  is  clearly  void,  both  at  common 
law  and  by  the  statute  of  Monopolies  passed  in  the  twenty- first 
year  of  James  I. ;  and  even  were  it  valid,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
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by  what  means  such  a  grant  can  be  enforced.  This  want, 
both  of  right  and  power,  has  driven  the  local  managers  of  the 
Company  from  time  to  time  to  adopt  strange  courses.  They 
have  imposed  import  duties,  to  be  remitted  to  those  against 
whom  there  is  no  suspicion  of  illicit  fur  trading.  They  devised 
a  conveyance  of  land  in  which  the  intending  purchaser  was 
made  to  covenant  that  he  would  not  traffic  for  fur  with  the 
Indians ;  and  on  one  occasion  they  seem  to  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  require  that  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  Post-Office  open 
for  their  perusal,  in  order  to  detect  any  such  contraband  trans¬ 
actions,  though,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  this  latter  proceed¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  strenuously  disapproved  of  by  the 
Directors  in  London.  Troubles  also  they  have  had  with  the 
half-breed  population  of  the  settlement,  amounting  now  to 
several  thousand  persons,  especially  with  those  of  French 
descent.  These  half-breeds,  the  French  more  especially,  retain 
so  much  of  the  Indian  nature  as  to  have  in  general  a  strong  dis¬ 
like  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  to  addict  themselves  to 
the  hunting  for  furs  on  their  own  account.  They  say  that  the 
country  is  theirs  by  hereditary  descent,  and  maintain  that  they 
have  thus  a  better  right  than  that  which  any  royal  charter 
can  bestow.  They  seem  to  be  a  headstrong  and  impracticable 
race,  and,  as  was  shown  in  the  sanguinary  dissensions  between 
the  two  Companies,  are  soon  excited  to  violence,  and  by  no 
means  slow  to  shed  blood.  There  are  seldom  wanting  persons 
who  make  it  their  business  to  fan  these  fiery  passions  into  a 
flame,  and  so  formidable  has  the  attitude  of  the  half-breeds 
been  considered,  that  a  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  up  to 
the  Red  River,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Caldwell,  in 
1846,  and  another,  we  believe,  in  the  course  of  1857. 

The  Red  River  Settlement  is  the  only  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  which  agriculture  has  been 
attempted  on  any  considerable  scale.  It  lies  in  about  fifty 
degrees  of  north  latitude ;  but  being  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is  very  severe,  though 
not  more  so,  it  is  said,  than  the  less  favoured  parts  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months  is 
thirteen  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  colder  than  that  of  Toronto,  in 
Upper  Canada.  Wheat  can  be  grown  there  with  success, 
although  it  runs  considerable  risk  from  summer  frosts.  From 
the  swampy  and  level  nature  of  the  country  the  labours,  and 
indeed  the  residence,  of  the  husbandman  are  liable  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  periodical  ravages  of  enormous  floods.  Timber, 
too,  is  scarce,  even  for  purposes  of  fuel,  and  coal  there  is  none 
within  any  available  distance,  though  a  species  of  lignite  is 
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said  to  be  found  at  a  great  distance  in  the  far  north.  But  the 
greatest  drawback  the  settlement  has  to  encounter  is  the  entire 
want  of  a  market.  It  is  accessible  in  three  ways.  First,  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  carry  on  their  commerce  from  London 
through  Hudson’s  Straits,  which,  lying  in  sixty  degrees  north 
latitude,  are  entirely  blocked  up  by  ice,  except  during  two 
months  of  the  year,  and  even  during  those  two  months  are 
so  far  obstructed  that  the  passage  through  them  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  prineipal  depot  of  the  Company  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  is  York  Factory,  poetically  described 
by  Hr.  Ballantyne,  who  has  written  an  amusing  book  on  his 
experiences  in  the  fur-trading  service,  as 

‘  A  monstrous  blot 
On  a  swampy  spot, 

AVithin  the  sight  of  the  Frozen  Sea.’ 

From  this  charming  place  the  canoes  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  proceed  up  Nelson’s  River  over  thirty-four  portages, 
at  each  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  unload  the  canoe  and  carry 
it  and  its  contents  for  some  distance.  They  then  reach  Lake 
AVinnipeg,  and  coast  along  the  shores  of  that  stormy  and  dismal 
sheet  of  water,  which  the  ice  seldom  quits  before  the  end  of 
May,  and  generally  returns  to  before  the  end  of  October,  until 
they  arrive  at  the  Red  River  Settlement.  This  route  is  so  bad 
that  the  Company  are  often  reproached  with  adoj)ting  it  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purjwse  of  rendering  their  dominions  as  inaccessible 
as  possible ;  but,  before  we  condemn  them,  we  had  better  see 
what  are  the  features  of  the  other  two  routes. 

The  next  route,  which  the  Company  is  constantly  urged  to 
adopt,  would  lead  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior  to  Fort  William,  a  depot  which  lies 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  and  across  from  tlKnce, 
by  Rainy  Lake  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  passing  over  no  less  than  sixty-four  portages.  This 
route  was  the  one  employed  by  the  North-west  Company,  and 
has  no  doubt  been  somewhat  neglected  since  the  amalgamation 
with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company ;  but  w'e  think  that  any  one 
who  will  carefully  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and  the 
route  by  Hudson’s  Bay,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  in 
giving  the  preference  to  York  Factory  and  Nelson’s  River  the 
Company  has  been  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  select  the 
shortest  and  easiest  line  for  communication  with  England. 
Both  routes  are  inaccessible  in  winter,  for  the  ice  on  Lake 
Superior  prevents  canoe  navigation,  without  being  sufficiently 
firm  to  be  traversed  on  foot,  and  the  rugged  and  barren  northern 
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fibore  is  reprfirdod  as  impassable,  at  least  for  the  ])urposes  of 
regular  traffic.  The  portages  on  the  route  by  Lake  Superior 
arc  much  longer  and  nearly  double  in  number  those  on  the 
route  by  Hudson’s  Bay.  When  we  add  to  this  that  the  canal 
at  the  Sault  Stc.  !Maric  (the  rapid  of  eighty  feet  in  height, 
which  bars  the  entrance  to  Lake  Su|>erior,)  passes  through  Ame¬ 
rican  territory,  while  the  Hudson’s  Bay  route  passes  exclusively 
through  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown,  we  think  that  we 
have  alleged  reasons  enough  for  the  preference  of  the  Company 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  route,  without  imputing  to  them  the  wish 
to  create  extraordinary  difficulties  in  approaching  a  region  which 
nature  has  already  made  more  than  sufficiently  inaccessible. 
This  route  has  recently  been  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Gladman  and 
Dawson,  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  Canada;  but 
their  report,  although  it  contains  a  recommendation  for  making 
a  road,  to  avoid  the  present  toilsome  ascent  from  Lake  Superior, 
and  is  written  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  opening  of  this  route, 
(the  only  one,  it  would  seem,  by  which  Canada  can  communicate 
with  Lake  Winnipeg,)  does  not  in  any  degree  shake  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  after  the  careful  collation  of 
a  very  large  mass  of  discordant  testimony ;  more  especially  as  in 
this  report  the  obvious  difficulty  to  English  commerce,  implied 
by  passing  through  a  portion  of  American  territory  at  tlie  outlet 
of  Lake  Superior,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  even  alluded  to. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  examined  this  subject  in 
1857,  seems  to  have  been  not  unnaturally  disposed  to  think 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  route  and  the  inferior  qualities  of  the 
country  were  jnirposely  exaggerated  by  the  servants  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who  were  called  before  them.  Thus, 
in  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  we  have  the  following 
episode :  — 

‘  Q.  772.  Mr.  Gordon.  If  I  understand  3'ou  rightlj',  you  think 
that  no  portion  of  Rupert’s  Land  is  favourable  for  settlement,  but 
that  some  portions  might  be  settled? — Yes. 

‘  Q.  773.  In  your  very  interesting  work  of  “  A  Journey  round  the 
“World,”  at  page  45, 1  find  this  description  of  the  country  between  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rainy  Lake: — “  From  Fort  Francis  down- 
“  wards,  a  stretch  of  nearly'  a  hundred  miles,  it  is  not  interrupted  by 
“a  single  impediment,  while  yet  the  current  is  not  strong  enough 
“  materiallj'  to  retard  an  ascending  traveller.  Nor  are  the  banks  less 
“  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  the  waters  themselves  to  navigation, 
“  resembling  in  some  measure  those  of  the  Thames  near  Richmond. 
••  From  the  very  bank  of  the  river  there  arises  a  gentle  slope  of  green 
“  sward,  crowned  in  many  places  by  a  plentiful  grow'th  of  birch,  poplar, 
“  beech,  elm,  and  oak.  Is  it  too  much  for  the  eye  of  philanthropy  to 
“  discern  through  the  vista  of  futurity  this  noble  stream,  connecting  as 
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“  it  does  the  fertile  shores  of  two  spacious  lakes,  with  crowded  stcam- 
“  boats  on  its  bosom,  and  populous  towns  on  its  borders?  ”  I  suppose 
you  consider  that  district  favourable  for  population  ?  —  The  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  ftivourable  to  cultivation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soil 
is  favourable,  the  climate  is  not.  Tlie  back  country  is  a  deep  morass, 
and  can  never  be  drained,  in  my  opinion. 

‘  Q.  77 4.  Do  yon  see  any  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  you  have  ex¬ 
pressed  ?  —  I  do  see  that  1  have  overrated  the  importance  of  the 
country  as  a  country  for  settlement. 

‘  Q.  775.  Mr.  Labouchere.  It  is  too  glowing  a  description,  you 
think?  —  Exactly  so.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  bank  is  beau¬ 
tifully  wooded,  and  the  stream  is  very  beautiful.’ 

This  high-flown  account  of  the  beauties  of  a  portion  of  the 
route  we  have  just  been  considering,  deserves  quoting,  if  it  were 
only  to  show  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  most  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  may  be  promulgated  on  the  very  highest  authority.  The 
Governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  writing  a  book, 
and  finding  his  subject  a  little  dry,  he  in  an  evil  hour  bethought 
himself  of  relieving  its  monotony  by  the  piece  of  fine  writing 
which  the  research  of  !Mr.  Gordon  brought  to  his  attention  at 
so  unwelcome  a  moment.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  position 
of  Sir  George  Simpson  was  not  an  enviable  one ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Simpson  was  right,  and 
the  passage  in  the  book  wms  wrong.  The  eye  of  philanthropy 
may  conjure  up  what  visions  it  pleases,  but  observation  has 
completely  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Canadian  Com¬ 
missioners,  that  the  right  bank  of  this  river  is  a  hopeless  swamp, 
into  which  a  pole  may  be  thrust  thirty  feet  without  finding 
a  bottom  —  in  fact,  a  place  altogether  more  fitted  to  bear 
on  its  bosom  a  crowded  steamboat  than  a  populous  city. 

As  another  illustration  of  this  strange  tendency  to  see 
what  to  ordinary  eyes  is  invisible,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  King  with  regard  to  the  Great  Fish  lliver,  on  whose 
dreary  banks,  as  we  now  know  only  too  well,  the  last  survivors 
of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  unhappy  expedition  laid  themselves 
down  to  die.  Mr.  King  spoke  from  his  own  experience,  having 
been  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  Sir  John  liichardson’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  1833,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Ross.  Mr.  King  is  asked 
(Question  5664.),  — 

‘  And  is  it  your  opinion,  with  regard  to  that  large  continent  which 
you  have  travelled  over,  that  the  portions  within  the  limits  you  have 
pointed  out  (that  is  a  district  between  the  Lake  Athabasta  and  the 
Saskatchewan),  are  the  only  parts  of  that  district  fit  for  coloni¬ 
sation? —  Not  at  all,  I  mean,  as  arable  land.  The  whole  of  the 
Great  Fish  River,  down  to  the  Polar  Sea,  is  the  finest  grazing 
country  in  the  world,  as  far  as  grazing  is  concerned.  Of  course  it  is 
alluvial  soil  based  upon  sand,  and,  therefore,  not  arable  land.’ 
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We  should  suppose  not;  and,  as  fiir  as  grazing  is  concerned, 
we  wish  Mr.  King  had  gone  on  to  state  what  manner  of  animal 
it  is  which  could  support  a  colony  by  grazing  in  this,  by  the 
consent  of  all  other  persons,  the  most  hideous  and  dreary  desert 
into  which  the  courage  and  audacity  of  man  has  ever  enabled 
him  to  penetrate. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  third  route,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  far  easier  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  the  accidents  of  political  organisation  have  de¬ 
cided  otherwise,  the  district  of  the  Red  River  is,  according  to 
all  geographical  considerations,  a  part  of  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  river  itself  takes  its  rise  in  Ottertail  Lake,  in  the 
very  heart  of  that  State.  From  thence  it  runs  through  a  per¬ 
fectly  level  prairie  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  until,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Sioux  River,  it  becomes,  as  is  asserted,  navi¬ 
gable  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  and  so  continues  till  it  is  lost 
in  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  route  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  lies  over  a  perfectly  level  prairie,  well  stocked  with 
bulFaloes,  and  capable  of  being  traversed  by  carts  and  waggons 
in  summer,  and  by  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  in  winter.  A  tra¬ 
veller  who  wished  to  reach  the  Red  River  Settlement  would 
naturally  go  this  way;  but  the  American  tariff,  with  its  heavy 
dnties,  is  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  transport  of  goods 
through  the  territories  of  the  Republic.  F urs  are  so  light  and 
so  valuable,  tliat  they  are  able  to  support  almost  any  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  carriage,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  less  bulky  and  less  valuable  products  of 
agriculture.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  territories  were,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  not  included  in  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty ; 
but  this  is  an  obstacle  which,  unlike  swamps,  shoals,  and  cata¬ 
racts,  may  be  removed  by  mutual  conciliation  and  good  will ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  exactions 
of  the  American  custom-house  might  be  found  more  tolerable 
than  the  insurmountable  obstacles  with  which  nature  has  sur¬ 
rounded  the  approach  from  England  to  the  territory  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  second  experiment  in  colonisation  upon  which  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  has  embarked,  was  the  Government  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island,  handed  over  to  them  by  Lord  Grey  in  1849. 
If  the  Red  River  Settlement  was  too  inaccessible,  Vancouver’s 
Island  was,  at  least  till  the  recent  gold  discoveries,  too  remote 
and  too  little  known  for  the  purposes  of  colonisation.  A  fur¬ 
trading  company,  especially  if  that  trade  be  carried  on  under  a 
cltum  of  monopoly,  is  a  singularly  unfit  agent  for  colonisation. 
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the  very  essence  of  which  is  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  indivi¬ 
dual  enterprise ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
has  neither  added  to  its  pecuniary  resources,  nor  increased  the 
reputation  which  its  shrewd  and  successful  management  of 
commercial  transactions  had  obtained,  by  suffering  itself  to  be 
led  into  colonising  operations  utterly  foreign  to  its  constitution 
and  its  objects. 

We  have  now  given  such  a  sketch  as  our  limits  will  permit 
of  the  history  and  operations  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  tve  are  unaware  that 
almost  every  statement  contained  in  it  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bitter  and  angry  controversy.  Ko  institution  has  been 
more  furiously  attacked  and  more  vehemently  defended  than 
this  Company.  Its  claim  to  a  monopoly,  its  actual  possession 
of  a  lucrative  trade,  its  acknowledged  unfitness  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  colonisation,  have  raised  against  it  a  host  of  enemies. 
The  very  Aborigines  Protection  Society  themselves  are  loud  in 
their  outcry  against  a  power  which,  as  we  may  show  hereafter, 
alone  stands  between  the  Indian  and  Immediate  destruction. 
Those  who  desire  its  fur  trade  affect  a  wish  to  colonise  its  lands ; 
and  the  Americans,  who  exclude  us  from  their  coasting  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  who  have  contrived,  by  trapping,  Indian  wars,  and 
free  competition,  pretty  effectually  to  dispose  of  their  own  fur 
trade,  are  shocked  at  the  llliberality  of  the  British  Government, 
in  not  throwing  open  its  North  American  dominions  to  their 
predatory  operations. 

In  1857,  Sir.  Labouchere,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonics,  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  territories  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  After 
a  very  full  investigation,  the  Committee  agreed  to  a  report,  in 
which  they  recommended  that  we  should  ‘  meet  the  reason- 
‘  able  and  just  wishes  of  Canada,  to  be  able  to  annex  to 
‘  her  territory  such  portions  of  the  land  in  her  neighbourhood 
‘  as  may  be  available  to  her  for  the  purposes  of  settlement ; 
‘  with  which  lands  she  is  willing  to  open  and  maintain  commu- 
‘  nications,  and  for  •which  she  is  willing  to  provide  the  means  of 
‘  local  administration.’  If  Canada  refused  this  offer,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  think  some  temporary  provision  for  the  administration 
of  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan  district  may  be  required ; 
they  recommend  the  separation  of  Vancouver’s  Island ;  and  they 
advise  that  districts  not  wanted  for  colonisation  should  be  left, 
as  now,  a  field  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Hudson’s^ Bay 
Company. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  from  •which  w^e  hope  to  be  able 
to  consider,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  question  we  propose  to  our- 
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selves  for  discussion ;  which  is,  in  what  manner  ought  England 
to  deal  with  the  government  of  the  territories  which,  at  the 
time  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ? 

The  question  admits  of  considerable  simplification.  Adopting 
a  local  arrangement,  and  beginning  from  the  west,  we  find  that, 
as  regards  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  decision  has  already  been  arrived  at.  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island  is  erected  into  one  colony,  and  the  district  of  the 
Frazer  and  Thompson  rivers  into  another,  under  the  name  of 
British  Columbia;  both  being,  for  the  present,  placed  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Douglas,  late  a  servant  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  their  Governor  of  Vancouver’s  Island.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  an  error  was  committed  in  thus  forming 
two  colonies  instead  of  one ;  for  British  Columbia,  though 
making  a  respectable  figure  on  the  map,  is  encumbered  by 
enomaous  mountains,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  the  abode  of 
man,  and  the  alluvial  tracts  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  though 
fertile  and  beautiful,  are  limited  in  extent.  The  climate,  also,  is 
severe  as  the  explorer  recedes  further  from  the  sea  and  advances 
towards  the  nortii,  and  the  Indian  tribes,  owing  to  their  natural 
fierceness,  their  numbers,  and  the  advantages  of  their  rugged 
country,  are  likely  to  give  considerable  trouble  to  the  settler. 
It  is  premature  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  (o  the  produce  of 
the  recently  discovered  gold  fields ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  opportunity  of  digging  the  gold,  even  if  it  exists  in  the 
abundance  which  was  announced,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find. 
During  the  summer,  the  rivers  are  swollen  by  the  melting  snows 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  in  the  winter  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  particularly  on  the  upper  streams,  where  the  richest 
deposits  are  likely  to  be  found,  is  covered  under  a  thick  coating 
of  snow.  The  only  period  left  to  tlie  digger  seems  to  be  what 
he  can  snatch  between  the  melting  of  one  snow  drift,  and  the 
descent  of  another ;  summer  and  winter  being  alike  unfirvourable 
to  his  operations,  and  spring  and  autumn  presenting  a  brief  and 
precarious  interval  between  the  two.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
seemed  wiser  to  have  adopted  a  precedent  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  America,  and,  as  the  island  of  Newfoundland  has  under 
its  government  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  have  turned  over  British 
Columbia,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  Vancouver’s  Island.  In¬ 
stead  of  this.  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  whose  only  revenue  for  the  new 
colony  consists  of  the  precarious  resource  of  the  license  fee  paid 
by  the  gold  diggers,  and  some  trifling  custom  duties  levied  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Frazer,  has  commenced  forming  aYi  establish¬ 
ment  for  which  Parliament  has  made  no  provision,  and  which. 
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we  believe,  it  will  be  impoasiblc  to  support,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  out  of  the  slender  revenues  of  the 
infant  settlement.  We  hear  of  a  Chief  Justiee,  of  0001*30  with 
a  salary  sufficient  to  support  his  judicial  dignity ;  a  Bishop  is 
said  to  be  in  contemplation ;  a  Survey  Department  is  formed ; 
and  one  gentleman,  who  had  been  rather  hastily  appointed  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs,  has  been  sent  out  with  the  appointment  of 
Harbour  Master.  All  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
government  of  the  colony  seems  to  have  been  carried  on,  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
by  ^Ir.  Douglas.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  allowed 
him  to  expend  such  money  as  he  could  raise,  in  providing  him¬ 
self  with  the  necessary  assistance  in  administering  the  govern¬ 
ment,  than  to  encumber  him  with  a  number  of  expensive  officials 
w'hose  salaries  he  has  no  money  to  pay,  and  Avho,  if  paid  at  all,  will 
assuredly  be  paid,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  sound  principle,  out 
of  the  revenues  of  this  country.  Wc  cannot  more  appropriately 
conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  British  Columbia, 
than  by  the  paragraph  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new  colony:  —  ‘The  Act  to  which  Her 
‘  Majesty  has  assented,  for  the  establishment  of  the  eolony  of 
‘  British  Columbia,  was  urgently  required  in  consequence  of  the 
‘  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  that  district ;  but  Her  Majesty 
‘  hopes  that  this  new*  colony  on  the  Pacific  may  be  but  one  step 
‘  in  the  career  of  steady  progress,  by  which  Her  Majesty’s  do- 
‘  minions  in  North  America  may  ultimately  be  peopled,  in  an 
*  unbroken  chain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  a  loyal 
‘  and  industrious  population  of  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.’ 
The  question  we  have  to  inquire  into  is,  how  far  is  this  Royal 
wish  likely  to  be  realised  ? 

Confining  our  attention,  for  the  future,  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  may  further  simplify  the  question  for 
consideration,  by  first  examining  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
that  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  over 
which  tliey  now  hold  an  exclusive  license  to  trade,  but  which, 
from  soil,  climate,  latitude,  or  exposure,  are  entirely  unsuited 
to  agricultural  settlement.  This  tract  includes  all  those  lands 
whose  Avaters  run  into  the  Arctic  sea,  and,  therefore,  the  banks 
of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Coppermine,  and  *  the  finest  grazing 
‘  country  in  the  Avorld,’  along  the  course  of  the  Great  Fish  River. 
This  desolate  tract,  Ave  entirely  agree  Avith  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  should  be  left  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  The  best  way  to  state  our  reasons  for  this  con¬ 
clusion  will  be  to  suppose  the  contrary  view  to  prevail,  and  the 
fur  trade  to  be  thrown  open  to  competition.  Of  course,  there  would 
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be  an  end  at  once  of  all  tlie  precautions  that  are  now  taken  for 
preserving  the  fur-bearing  animals.  The  same  indiscriminate 
war  would  be  waged  against  the  pregnant  female  as  the  male. 
The  chase  would  be  carried  on  in  winter  and  summer  alike,  and 
the  inorc  valuable  animals,  no  longer  protected  by  the  policy  of 
the  Company,  would  be  speedily  exterminated.  The  Indians 
would  probably  be  replaced  by  trappers,  and,  as  the  inevitable 
destruction  of  the  fur-bearing  animus  went  on,  would  find  them¬ 
selves  less  and  less  able  to  procure,  by  their  labour,  that  clothing 
and  ammunition  which  have  become  to  them  necessaries  of  life. 
We  cannot  replace  them  in  the  state  we  found  them  in ;  we 
cannot  expect  the  fur  traders  to  maint.ain  them  in  idleness ;  and 
we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  competition  in  the  fur  trade 
would  bring  with  it  its  invariable  result — the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirits  to  complete  tlie  destruction  of  this  unhappy  race. 
And  all  this  ruin  would  be  pure  loss.  Happy  homes,  and 
cultivated  fields,  inhabited  by  a  civilised  population,  may  console 
philanthropy  herself  for  the  extermination  of  the  aboriginal 
races.  But  in  these  desolate  regions,  if  we  once  destroy,  we 
cannot  replace.  It  is  as  easy  to  blot  out  of  the  book  of  life  the 
aboriginal  races  as  the  animals  which  they  pursue ;  but  when 
the  last  fox  has  been  trapped,  and  the  last  Indian  starved  to 
death,  the  white  man,  who  has  caused  this  havoc,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  withdraw  from  the  land  he  has  desolated,  and  leave 
it  to  the  ruin  which  he  has  so  powerfully  assisted  the  rigorous 
climate  and  desolate  soil  in  producing. 

We  have  been  supposing,  hitherto,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  license  for  exclusive  trade  w’ould  expose  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  to  a  powerful  competition  ;  but  this  may,  after  all,  not 
turn  out  to  be  the  case.  To  say  the  truth,  this  license  of  ex¬ 
clusive  trade  is  somewhat  of  a  bugbear,  and  terrifies  less  the 
more  it  is  examined.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  acute  lawyer  to 
tell  us  how  the  Company  should  proceed,  in  order  to  enforce  that 
license  against  an  interloper.  No  means  are  provided  by  the 
Act  authorising  the  issue  of  the  license,  and  it  would  be  too 
strong  a  construction  to  argue,  that  the  mere  exercise  of  a 
trade  which  the  Crown  was  authorised  to  hand  over  to  another, 
would  of  itself  constitute  a  misdemeanour.  The  license  has 
imdoubtedly  its  use,  but  it  is  rather  against  foreign  governments 
than  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  All  foreign  governments 
are  bound  to  respect  our  municipal  law  in  our  own  dominions ; 
and  therefore  should  the  Americans,  for  instance,  seek  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  as  between 
the  two  Governments,  the  fact  that  such  a  license  existed 
would  be  a  conclusive  argument  against  intrusion.  It  is  quite 
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possible  that  It  miglit  be  found  that  the  Hudson’s?  Bay  Company 
could  enjoy  its  exclusive  trade  in  these  remote  countries,  very 
nearly  as  well  without  the  license  as  with  it ;  hut  hy  thus 
breaking  oft'  all  connexion  between  the  Company  and  the 
Government,  we  should  lose  that  control  which  the  Colonial 
Office  indirectly  exercises  over  the  proceedings  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  right  of  insisting  on  those  different  stipulations 
in  favour  of  the  Indians  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  license. 
We  cannot  colonise  these  northern  regions.  We  cannot  turn 
them  to  any  account  for  the  public  interest ;  and  we  should, 
therefore,  do  wisely  to  retain  our  hold  on  those  who  can  and  do 
derive  from  them  the  only  advantage  they  are  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing.  Thus,  whether  we  consider  that  the  Avlthdrawal  of  the 
license  would  or  would  not  raise  up  competition  against  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  step  appears  alike  inexpedient. 
In  the  first  case,  because  competition  carries  with  it  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
bloody  dissensions  between  the  Whites,  which  have  already 
occurred  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  in  the  second  case, 
because,  without  destroying  the  monopoly,  we  should  be  de¬ 
priving  the  Government  of  this  country  of  the  only  means  it 
possesses  to  mitigate  and  regulate  it.  We  conclude  therefore, 
so  far  as  relates  to  those  districts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  over  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
exercises  jurisdiction,  not  by  virtue  of  its  cliarter,  but  of  the 
license  to  trade  granted  under  the  Act  of  1821,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  further  period,  and  we  are  strengthened  in  this 
view  by  the  Keport  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1857. 
This  region  comprehends  the  Lake  Athabasta,  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  the  three  great  rivers,  so  often 
alluded  to,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  extends  about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  question  which  remains  to  be  considered,  is  the  future 
destination  of  the  lands  claimed  under  the  charter,  —  those, 
namely,  which  are  watered  by  streams  which  discharge  them¬ 
selves  into  Hudson’s  Bay. 

On  this  point,  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  Queen’s 
Speech  would  seem  to  be  decisive.  The  Queen  is  there  made 
to  hope  that  British  Columbia  is  only  a  step  in  the  career  of 
steady  progress  by  which  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in  North 
America  may  ultimately  be  peopled  in  an  unbroken  ebain  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Can  these  splendid  aspirations  be 
realised  ,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  ?  Let  us  go  to  the  other  end 
of  the  chain,  and  consider  the  problem  first  in  its  relations  to 
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Canada.  In  Canada  there  has  been  considei'able  agitation  for 
the  last  two  years  with  regard  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory. 
This  ferment  originated  probably  in  the  same  feelings  which 
led  to  the  old  rivalry  of  the  North-west  Company.  A  new 
generation  has  arisen  since  the  amalgamation,  and  naturally 
chafes  at  finding  itself  excluded  from  those  advantages  which 
by  agitation,  and  even  by  civil  war,  its  predecessors  conquered. 
When  I  strike  the  sack,  says  the  German  proverb,  I  mean  the 
ass ;  and  when  Canadian  agitators  talk  of  colonising  the  Red 
River  and  Sakatchewan,  they  are  probably  thinking  more  of 
the  fur  trade  than  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  unnatural,  however, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada  should  take  these 
complaints  in  their  more  natural  sense.  They  see  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  naturally  wish  for  a 
corresponding  growth ;  and  anticipating  a  time,  as  yet  very 
distant,  when  the  best  lands  of  Canada  shall  have  been  occupied, 
they  wish  to  have  a  Far  West  of  their  own.  They  ])rofes3  also 
to  be  anxious  that  these  western  territories  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  but  should  remain  under  the 
sway  of  the  British  Crown.  Those  who  have  embarked  their 
money  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  are  anxious  naturally  for 
a  westerly  extension ;  and  some  may  even  seriously  entertain  the 
project,  so  much  talked  of  and  so  little  really  believed  in,  of 
a  railway  through  British  dominions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Nay,  Lord  Bury,  who  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  most  advanced  section  of  Canadian  opinion,  suggested,  if 
w’C  remember  right,  the  feasibility  of  carrying  a  ship  canal  over 
the  Rocky  ISIountains. 

But  Canada  has  another,  and  a  much  closer  and  inox’c  legiti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  the  destinies  of  the  Hudson’s  'Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  By  the  Act  of  1774,  the  northern  boundary  of  Canada 
is  described  to  coincide  with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  granted  to  the  merchant  adventurers  of  England  trading 
to  Hudson’s  Bay.  It  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  important  to 
Canada  that  its  boundaries  should  be  definitively  settled ;  and 
as  one  of  those  boundaries  is  given  by  reference  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  territory,  Canada  has  incidentally  a  strong  interest  in 
having  the  limits  of  that  territory  strictly  laid  down.  In  order 
to  forward  these  objects,  and  also  probably  to  quiet  popular 
clamour,  the  Canadian  Ministry  sent  Mr.  Draper,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Canada,  to  attend  the  sitting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1857. 

Mr.  Draper,  who,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  gave  his  evidence 
with  the  most  commendable  fairness  and  moderation,  put  forward 
two  claims  on  behalf  of  Canada  :  the  one,  that  the  English  Go- 
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vcrnmcnt  should  take  steps  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  boundary  of  Canada;  the  other,  that 
Canada  should  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  free  right  to  explore  and 
survey  the  country — in  the  second,  to  open  communications  with 
it  in  the  usual  way,  by  placing  settlers  on  each  side  of  the  road 
with  free  grants — and,  in  the  third  place,  to  lay  out  townships 
and  settle  them  within  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  which,  as 
fast  as  they  were  laid  out  and  settled,  should  become  j)ortion3 
of  Canada.  These  views  were  substantially  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  and  embodied  in  their  report,  and  had  Canada  ratified 
the  proposals  of  her  ambassador,  the  question  would  probably 
by  tills  time  have  advanced  very  near  to  a  solution.  But  the 
Canadians  seem  to  have  been  disconcerted  by  being  taken  so 
literally  at  their  word.  They  have,  indeed,  sent  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  under  Messrs.  Gladman  and  Dawson,  which  reported  in 
favour  of  the  practicability  of  the  route  by  Lake  Superior;  but 
having  gone  thus  far,  they  seem  to  have  stopped  short.  On  the 
13th  of  August,  1858,  the  Legislative  Council  and  Commons 
of  Canada  agreed  to  an  address  to  the  Queen  stating  their 
opinion  that  the  approaching  termination  of  the  license  presents 
an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  final  decision  on  the  validity  of 
the  Company’s  charter,  and  the  boundary  of  Canada  on  the 
north  and  west.  That  Canada,  having  questioned  the  validity 
of  the  charter  for  a  century  and  a  half,  had  a  right  to  request 
from  the  Imperial  Government  a  decision  of  the  question.  They 
pray  Her  Majesty  that  the  boundary  may  be  forthwith  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Judi  ;al  Coipmittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  hut 
withofit  any  restriction  as  to  any  question  Canada  may  deem  it 
proper  to  present  as  to  the  validity  of  the  said  charter,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  rights ;  and,  lastly,  they  say  that  Canada 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  compensate  the  Company  for  any 
portion  of  the  territory  from  which  they  may  withdraw  or  be 
comj)elled  to  withdraw. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  in  which  this  address  from 
the  Canadian  Parliament  jdaccs  the  Home  Government,  we 
must  now  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  Company’s  charter.  In  July,  1857,  they  advised 
the  then  government,  that  — 

‘  The  questions  of  the  validity  and  construction  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  charter  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  enjoyment 
that  has  been  had  under  it  during  nearly  two  centuries,  and  the 
recognition  made  of  the  rights  of  the  Company  in  various  Acts,  both 
of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  or  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  law  than  to  try  this  charter 
as  a  thing  of  yesterday,  upon  principles  that  might  be  deemed  nppli- 
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cable  to  it,  if  it  had  been  granted  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years. 

.  .  .  .  In  our  opinion,  the  Crown  eould  not  now  with  justice 

raise  the  question  of  the  general  validity  of  the  charter,  but  on  every 
legal  principle  the  Company’s  territorial  ownership  of  the  lands  granted 
and  the  rights  necessarily  incidental  thereto,  as,  for  example,  the 
right  of  excluding  from  this  territory  persons  acting  in  violation  of 
their  regulations,  ought  to  be  deemed  to  be  valid.’ 

The  law  officers  agree  with  IVIr.  Draper’s  suggestion  of  a 
quasi-judicial  decision  of  the  question  of  boundary,  but  state 
that  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent  of  both  parties ; 
that  is,  Canada  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company ;  and,  in  answer  to  an  application  to 
that  effect,  the  Company  write  on  the  18th  of  June,  1857, 
that  — 

‘  As  they  are  desirous  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  by  the  people  of  Canada,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  territory  to  which  the  Company  are  entitled  under 
their  charter,  they  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  tlieir  share¬ 
holders  to  concur  in  the  course  suggested.  They  further  state  that 
assuming  the  object  of  the  proposed  inquiry  is  to  obtain  for  Canada 
land  fit  for  cultivation  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural  settlers, 
the  directors  are  already  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  Company  to  cede  any  lands  that  may  be  required  for  that 
purpose.  The  terms  of  such  cessions  would  be  a  matter  of  no  diffi¬ 
culty  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Company.’ 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  declined  to  accede  as  a 
consenting  party  to  the  reference  [)roposed  by  the  address  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  stating  that  they  are  willing  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  reference  of  the  question  of  boundary  to  the  J udicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  that  if  the  validity  of 
their  charter  in  general  is  to  be  attacked,  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  any  consent  to  that  proceeding.  To  this  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  replies  by  a  threat  of  immediate  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  an  announcement  that  he  shall  punish  the  contu¬ 
macious  conduct  of  the  Company  by  a  refusal  to  renew  their 
license.  And  thus  matters  stand  at  present. 

The  question  has  thus  assumed  a  very  serious  shape.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  quite  evident  that  had  the  negotiation  been  left 
in  the  Inuids  of  Mr.  Draper,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
the  then  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Labouchere,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty,  either  with  regard  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  of  boundary  by  agreement,  or  to  the 
acquisition  by  Canada  of  whatever  land  she  requires  for  actual 
cultivation,  on  terms  involving  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  worth 
considering.  Mr.  Draper’s  terms  were  so  reasonable  that  they 
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were  at  once  agreed  to  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the 
Parliamentary  Committee :  the  evident  meaning  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  despatch  being,  that  they  were  willing  to  cede  such  lands 
as  Canada  miglit  require  for  the  purposes  of  bond  fide  settle¬ 
ment  for  a  merely  nominal  consideration,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  right  to  the  property  they  gave  up,  and  consequently 
to  the  property  they  retained.  But,  unfortunately,  the  age  of 
reason  was  of  short  continuance.  The  Canadian  Parliament 
took  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  ^Ir.  Draper,  and  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  succeeded  to  the  official  position  of  Mr.  Labouchere. 

We  have  read  with  some  regret  the  address  of  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament  of  Canada,  abridged  above.  The  possession  of 
any  lands  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  which  they  might 
require  for  settlement,  was  pffered  to  them  by  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  performance  of  the  conditions  suggested  by 
their  own  representative,  ISIr.  Draper,  as  to  making  roads  and 
communications,  locating  settlers,  and  laying  out  townships. 
They  took  a  year  to  consider  of  it,  and  then  agreed  to  an  address 
in  which  they  tacitly  suppress  these  conditions,  and  claim  to 
take  as  much  of  the  land  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as  they 
please,  without  paying  anything  for  it,  and  without  complying 
with  the  terms  on  which  it  is  oifered. 

As  regards  the  boundary  question,  although  they  know  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  English  law  officers  that  it  could  only  be 
raised  by  consent,  they  claim  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  consent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  question  of  boundary  in  a  convenient  form,  and 
also  to  act  adversely  to  them  by  impeaching  before  the  Privy 
Council  the  validity  of  the  charter  altogether.  That  is,  they 
seek  at  once  to  determine  the  question  of  boundary,  and  to  raise 
at  the  same  time  another  question  which  would  render  the 
boundary  discussion  utterly  sui)erttuous.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  with  reference  to  the  improp’-iety 
of  calling  in  question  the  general  validity  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  charter  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  is  founded  on 
law,  reason,  and  justice.  In  1749,  Sir  Dudley  Kyder  and  Mr. 
Murray,  afterwards  Lord  ^Mansfield,  after  hearing  counsel,  ad¬ 
vised  the  Government  of  the  day,  of  which  they  were  the  law 
officers,  as  follows :  ‘  Considering  how  long  the  Company  has 
‘  enjoyed  and  acted  under  this  charter  without  interruption  or 
‘  encroachment,  we  cannot  think  it  advisable  for  His  Majesty  to 
*  make  any  express  or  implied  declaration  against  the  liability  of 
‘  it  till  there  has  been  some  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice  to 
‘  warrant  it.’  That  is  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  and  it  would 
be  indeed  surprising  if  that  protection,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
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these  eminent  lawyers,  a  possession  for  eighty  years  flung  around 
the  Company,  should  not  be  allowed  now  to  avail  them.  We 
can  imagine  no  conduct  more  unworthy  of  the  Crown  of  this 
country  than  the  pettyfogging  course  of  seeking,  after  two  hun¬ 
dred  years’  possession  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  under  their 
charter — after  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  that  Company  in 
the  treaties  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  Paris —  after  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1774,  defining  the  boundary  of  Canada  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  territory  ‘  granted  to  that  Company,’ — after  one 
Act  confirming  its  privileges  for  seven  years,  and  another  saving 
its  rights  —  after  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  in  1749,  in 
1850,  and  in  1857,  given  distinctly  in  flwour  of  the  rights  of  the 
Company,  the  course,  we  say,  of  seeking,  after  all  this  recog¬ 
nition  and  possession,  to  deprive  the  Company  of  its  charter  at 
the  suit  of  the  Crown  itself.  We  venture  to  say  that  should 
a  scire  facias  or  quo  warranto  be  filed  for  this  purpose  at  the 
suit  of  the  Crown,  it  will  be  an  act  of  oppression  and  bad 
faith,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  since  the  time  when 
Charles  the  Second  seized  into  his  own  hands,  by  a  similar 
abuse  of  legal  technicalities,  the  charters  of  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  country.  Whoever  may  impeach  this  grant,  it 
should  not  be  the  Crown  from  which  it  emanated;  and  he 
will  be  a  bold  ^Minister  that  counsels  such  a  step.  Another 
objection  to  the  proceeding  is,  that  it  is  sure  to  be  as  futile 
as  it  would  be  unjust.  No  lawyer  at  the  present  day  would 
maintain  that  the  grant  of  exclusive  trade  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  can  be  supported;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
such  illegality  would  not  vitiate  the  remainder  of  the  charter. 
The  legal  maxim  is  ‘  utile  per  inutile  non  vltiatur ;’  and  though 
the  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  the  grant  of  the  land  was  not.  The  tendency  of 
our  Courts  is  greatly  to  support  long  possession,  and  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  after  an  occupation  of  such  length,  and  such 
notoriety,  they  would  seriously  enter  into  the  question  of  whether 
the  Crown  was  possessed  of  what  it  granted,  or  whether  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  prince. 
The  Crown  ought  not  to  be  dragged  into  this  litigation.  If 
Canada  feel  herself  aggrieved  by  the  charter,  and  be  advised 
that  she  can  overthrow  it,  the  Courts  of  Law  are  open  to  her, 
and  legal  ingenuity  wdll  not  be  slow  to  suggest  many  ways  in 
which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  may  be  forced,  like  any 
private  proprietor,  to  prove  their  title  to  the  land,  and  thus  to 
invite  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  justice  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
charter  under  which  they  hold  it.  Canada  was,  as  the  Legis- 
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lative  Council  and  Commons  remark  in  tbcir  address  to  their 
Queen,  no  party  to  the  charter,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly 
competent  to  her  in  good  faith  to  question  its  validity;  but 
neither  is  it  easy  to  discover  the  legal  grounds  on  which  Canada 
can  set  forth  any  rival  claims.  When  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  and  invested  with  the  government  of  these 
territories,  Canada  was  a  French  province;  the  two  regions 
were  separated  by  the  international  wars  and  hatred  of  England 
and  France;  and  the  first  disputes  were  those  which  arose 
between  the  French  and  English  governors;  it  is  obvious  that 
the  claims  of  Canada  cannot  now  be  placed  higher  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Canada  itself  to  the  British 
Crown. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
collect  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  course  which  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  has  adopted  in  this  matter.  He  is  anxious  to 
force  the  Company  to  consent,  not  merely  to  a  trial  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  boundary,  which  they  are  quite  willing  to  do,  but  to 
facilitate,  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  attack  which  Canada 
meditates  on  the  validity  of  their  charter,  and,  through  it,  on 
their  very  existence.  This  is  not  fair.  No  man  is  bound  to 
furnish  arms  against  himself ;  and  if  the  Colonial  Secretary 
wishes  to  destroy  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  he  should  seek  to 
work  out  his  purpose  without  their  assistance.  But  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  goes  further.  Because  the  Company  not  unnaturally 
refuse  to  consent  to  a  reference  to  the  J udicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  lands  which 
they  have  held  for  two  hundred  years,  and  on  which  they 
have  invested  half  a  million  of  capital,  be  theirs  or  no,  he  tells 
them  he  means  to  withdraw  from  them  the  license  of  exclusive 
trade  over  the  lands  not  included  in  their  charter.  Now  whether 
this  license  ought  to  be  renewed  or  not,  is  a  question  of  public 
policy  very  proper  for  the  decision  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  on 
its  own  merits ;  but  to  use  this  power  as  a  means  of  extorting 
from  this  corporation  terms  obviously  prejudicial  to  their  pecu¬ 
niary  interest,  seems  as  great  an  abuse  of  the  power  vested  in 
the  Crown  for  the  public  good  as  well  can  be  imagined.  If  it 
be  against  the  public  interest  that  the  license  should  be  renewed, 
let  it  be  refused ;  if  otherwise,  let  it  be  granted ;  but  on  no  ac¬ 
count  let  the  Crown  descend  to  stipulate  for  unfair  advantages 
in  return  for  the  performance  of  its  public  duty. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  question  of  boundary  between  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Territory  and  Canada,  the  only  one  with  which,  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  Government  has  properly  anything  to  do, 
is  not  a  mutter  of  legal  right  but  rather  of  public  policy,  and 
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might  very  easily  be  settled  with  a  little  temper  and  manage¬ 
ment,  w'ithout  calling  in  the  agency  of  the  Privy  Council,  or 
involving  the  Crown  in  an  unseemly  conflict  with  an  ancient 
and  respectable  corporation.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  though  it  might 
solve  the  law,  would  meet  the  expediency  of  the  case.  It 
might  award  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  land  which  they 
do  not  require,  but  the  loss  of  which  might  be  a  serious  injury 
to  Canada;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  give  to  Canada 
land  not  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  but  whose  loss 
might  seriously  harass  the  operations  and  compromise  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Company.  It  is  clearly  a  case  not  for  litigation, 
but  for  negotiation  between  the  Company  and  the  colony  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Home  Government.  Nor  are  even  the 
data  for  such  a  negotiation  wanting.  It  appears  that  on 
several  occasions,  when  Canada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  themselves  offered  to  fix  their 
boundary  by  a  line  beginning  at  Cape  Perdrix  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  sloping  down  to  the  south-west  till  it 
strikes  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Here  is  at 
once  a  starting  point  for  negotiation ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  if 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  who,  instead  of  flinging  his  sword  into  the  scale 
against  the  weaker  party,  would  be  content  to  conciliate  instead 
of  irritating,  and  mediate  instead  of  threatening,  this  boundary 
question  might  very  easily  be  settled,  and  the  efforts  now  used 
to  force  it  into  a  court  of  law,  'where  the  whole  question  of  the 
charter  would  be  opened,  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  But  we 
go  further  than  this.  If  a  portion  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  required  for  colonisation  it  can  be  had,  as  appears  by 
their  letter  of  the  18th  of  July,  on  Government’s  own  terms. 

Shall  we,  then,  transfer  the  government  of  the  regions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  charter,  or  at  least  of  so 
much  of  them  as  can  ever  be  needed  for  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment,  immediately  to  Canada  ?  Before  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  this  step,  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  these  three  things : 
First,  that  Canada  is  able  to  govern  these  territories ;  secondly, 
that  she  is  willing  to  do  so ;  and,  thirdly,  that  she  will  be  able 
to  govern  them  better  than  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has 
done.  As  regards  the  first  question,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Draper  for  saying  that  Canada  is  not  at  present  able  to 
undertake  the  duty.  A  large  portion  of  her  territory  is  still 
unsettled,  and  it  is  natural  that  her  attention  should  be  turned 
to  the  colonisation  of  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  before  she 
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launches  into  a  vast  wilderness  separated  from  her  most  ad¬ 
vanced  settlement  by  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  miles  of 
impracticable  desert.  The  Canadian  revenue  is  sorely  burdened 
by  debts,  and  cannot  bear  the  heavy  additional  charge  which 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  these  remote  countries  within  her 
reach.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Canada  is  her¬ 
self  desirous  of  such  an  acquisition.  The  Canadian  Address 
does  indeed  speak  of  the  right  of  Canada  to  have  such  land  as 
she  may  want  without  paying  for  it,  and  of  the  injury  she  has 
sustained  through  the  charter  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company ; 
but  there  is  not  a  word  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  she 
is  ready  at  her  own  costs  and  charges  to  realise  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Speeches,  and  form  a  chain  of  settlements 
from  her  boundaries  to  meet  the  eastern  border  of  British 
Columbia.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
Whatever  England  may  do,  Canada,  we  suspect,  is  not  prepared 
to  incur  large  and  uncalculated  expenses  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  colony  of  lands  utterly  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  own  government. 

Besides,  how  is  such  a  government  by  Canada  to  be  carried 
on?  AVill  she  attempt  to  govern  it  as  the  United  States 
govern  their  territories,  and,  being  herself  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain,  turn  these  remote  regions  into  a  dependency  of 
her  own  ?  Or  shall  Canada  incorporate  the  Red  River  Settle¬ 
ment  with  itself,  and  give  the  half-breeds,  of  whom  its  po¬ 
pulation  principally  consists,  a  voice  and  a  representative  in  her 
legislature?  To  either  of  these  plans  there  is  this,  as  it  seems 
to  ns,  insuperable  objection,  that  the  Red  River  Settlement, 
be  it  a  territory,  or  be  it  a  province  of  Canada,  can  only  be 
reached  by  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  United  States, — the 
canal,  namely,  by  which  alone  Lake  Superior  can  be  entered. 

Supposing,  however,  that  Canada  either  could  or  would  un¬ 
dertake  the  government  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory,  what 
advantage  would  be  gained?  The  Red  River  settlement  is 
1800  miles  from  Montreal.  Canada  would  be  at  a  heavy 
loss,  for  she  must  administer  law  and  provide  police  for  vast 
regions  far  too  poor  to  repay  even  a  very  small  part  of  the  ex- 
|)ense3  of  their  government.  Communication  would  be  entirely 
interrupted  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  would  be  ex¬ 
cessively  slow,  precarious,  and  difficult.  The  probability  is  that 
in  the  anxiety  for  retrenchment  on  some  public  emergency,  an 
exjKjnditure  so  utterly  unproductive  would  be  cut  off,  that  in 
the  end  the  territory  would  be  left  altogether  to  govern  itself. 
Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  that 
the  necessities  of  their  trade  force  them  to  maintain  throughout 
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their  country  a  police  and  control  which,  though  rude,  is  quite 
as  good  as  these  vast  deserts  out  of  their  own  resources  can  be 
made  to  support.  Employing  the  Indians  for  hunting,  and 
trusting  their  lives  and  property  among  them  at  distances  of 
hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other,  the  servants  of  the  Company 
have  the  highest  interest  to  keep  the  Indian  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  ardent  spirits,  to  prevent  the  tribes  from  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  to  teaeh  them  to  respect  the  lives  and  pi’operties 
of  Europeans.  Thus  trade  makes  them  support  their  own 
police,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  thus  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  peace  and  order  to  a  degree  which  no  government  with 
the  orfinary  machinery  of  regular  police  could  possibly  eifect. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  the  government  of 
Canada,  at  the  distance  of  1800  miles,  and  with  no  other  in¬ 
terest  in  preserving  order  than  that  whieh  governments  ordi¬ 
narily  have,  could  or  would  do  as  much.  For  these  reasons  it 
seems  pretty  evident  that  the  government  of  Canada  neither 
could,  would,  or  ought  to  take  upon  itself  the  management  of 
those  lands  which  are  now  held  under  the  charter  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

Shall  we  then  create  another  new  colony,  and,  starting  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  run  along  the  49th  parallel 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  then,  on  this  base,  carve  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  Continent  a  state  extending 
five,  six,  or  more  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  north  ?  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  the  tendency  of  affairs,  this  seems  to  be  the 
proposition  which  the  present  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  is 
most  likely  to  entertain.  It  is  to  this  country  a  question  of 
vast  political,  and  of  no  small  financial  importance ;  and  it  is 
mainly  with  a  view  of  enabling  our  readers  to  apprehend  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  that  we  have  spent  so  much  space 
in  examining  the  preliminary  details.  Of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  country  we  have  already  given  some  account.  It  is  a 
land  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  morasses,  with  a  large  j)roportion  of 
primitive  rock,  and  although  it  possesses  a  great  deal  of  lime¬ 
stone,  which  is  an  ordinarj^  indication  of  fertility,  the  promise  is 
broken  by  the  predominance  of  magnesia  in  the  composition  of 
the  rock.  Fuel  is  very  scarce,  coal  has  not  hitherto  been 
found.  Where  the  land  is  good,  as  on  the  lower  Saskatchewan, 
the  Indians  are  numerous  and  warlike ;  where  the  land  is  bad, 
existence  can  only  be  supported  by  the  chase  of  a  few  wild 
animals,  and  by  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  lichen,  known  by  the 
name  of  Tripe  de  la  Roche.  The  shores  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
are  intensely  cold  and  miserably  barren,  and  though  the  climate 
mitigates  its  severity  towards  the  west,  the  winters  appear  to 
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be  colder  and  the  summers  shorter  than  in  the  corresponding  lati¬ 
tudes  of  Europe.  Shall  we  found  a  colony  in  this  region  ?  The 
founding  of  a  colony  depends  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  success  of  a  colony  depends  upon  its  capacity  to 
attract  private  enterprise.  What  are  the  inducements  which 
should  lead  emigrants  to  seek  their  home  in  such  a  country  as 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us  that 
corn  may  be  grown  and  stock  may  be  fed  on  these  lands.  It 
must  also  be  proved  that  there  are  no  other  lands  of  superior 
natural  advantages  open  to  the  choice  of  the  emigrant.  How 
many  centuries  after  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  had  been 
colonised,  was  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia  left  barren  and  deso¬ 
late,  not  because  it  was  incapable  of  cultivation,  but  because 
more  tempting  lands  were  still  vacant  ?  There  is  not  as  yet, 
and  will  not  be  for  many  years,  any  such  complete  occupation 
of  the  more  fertile  lands  and  milder  climates  of  the  American 
Continent,  as  to  drive  settlers  to  the  bleak  and  dreary  plains 
of  the  icy  north.  Virginia  has  to  be  re-colonised.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  have  still  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land ; 
and,  further  west,  boundless  fields  of  emigration  arc  offered  by 
the  States  that  form  the  valley  of  the  iSIississippi  and  surround 
the  great  western  lakes.  Canada  herself  has  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  fulfilled  her  mission,  for  the  valley  of  the  mighty 
Ottawa,  twin-brother  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  with  its 
noble  tributaries  forms  a  sort  of  world  in  itself,  is  yet  little 
more  than  a  lumber  station.  In  that  vast  region  millions  upon 
millions  of  emigrants  may  be  absorbed  before  any  one  shall  be 
driven  for  want  of  land  to  seek  a  poorer  soil  and  ruder  climate 
a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  present  limits  of  even  Western 
civilisation.  As  far  then  as  mere  soil  and  climate  go,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  colony  planted  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  would  prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw 
settlers  within  its  borders.  It  may  be,  however,  that  there  are 
some  especial  inducements  to  overcome  these  disadvantsiges ; 
just  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Frazer’s  River,  where  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  gold  has  been  sufficient  to  overcome  a  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  floods  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the 
inaccessible  mountains,  the  dangerous  river,  and  the  savage 
Indians.  The  only  inducement  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory 
offers,  is  the  fur  trade ;  and  even  could  the  future  colonists 
possess  themselves  of  the  w'hole  of  that  traffic,  it  would  afford 
but  a  meagre  support  for  a  very  small  community  of  En¬ 
glish  colonists,  and,  owing  to  the  necessary  destruction  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals  and  Indians  by  free  competition,  would 
give  that  support  only  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  But  the 
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truth  is,  that  it  could  only  be  after  many  years  of  severe 
struggle,  if  at  all,  that  a  colony  situated  on  the  Red  River  or 
Saskatchewan  would  be  able  to  get  any  considerable  footing 
in  the  fur  trade,  and  then  it  would  probably  succeed  to  a  wasted 
and  ruined  inheritance.  On  the  vast  scale  of  distance  on  which 
the  operations  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are  carried  on,  a 
plan  and  concert  of  many  years,  a  regular  organisation  of  posts, 
and  a  nice  calculation  of  times  and  measures,  are  absolutely 
necessary,  not  merely  to  secure  commercial  success,  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  lives  of  the  agents  of  the  trade.  For  instance,  there 
are  stations  on  the  Mackenzie  River  so  remote,  that  the  capital 
employed  upon  them  yields  no  return  for  seven  years.  Where 
is  a  new  colony  to  find  the  capital,  the  organisation,  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  local  knowledge,  by  which  alone  this  wonderful 
triumph  over  the  most  dreadful  obstacles  in  nature  is  achieved  ? 
SupjKJsing  these  difficulties  to  be  at  length  overcome ;  it  is  very 
improbable  the  conquest  would  be  worth  the  labour  it  had 
cost.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  1846,  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River,  but  we  never  heard  that  they  left  to  their 
American  successors  a  very  large  amount  of  sport  in  the  chase 
of  the  fur-bearing  animal.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that 
no  colony  could  maintain  itself  on  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade, 
and  that  the  notion  of  getting  possession  of  it  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  costly  delusion. 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility 
of  land  has  in  itself  a  charm  for  the  settler ;  and  they  read  of 
the  Far  West  and  the  annual  Avave  of  population,  seventeen 
miles  wide,  that  rolls  towards  it,  till  they  almost  fancy  that 
people  go  to  the  west  because  it  is  far,  and  leave  the  east  be¬ 
cause  it  is  near.  This  doctrine  has  been  applied  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  territory ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  same  reason 
which  mt’kes  people  prefer  Upper  to  Lower  Canada,  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  or  Wisconsin  to  New  England  or  New  York,  will 
necessarily  send  the  intending  emigrant  to  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan  or  the  Red  River.  Minnesota,  it  has  been  said, 
has  been  colonised  from  the  east,  and  why  not  Assiniboia  ?  The 
Far  West  has  hitherto  meant  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  where  the  temptation  offered  by  fertile  land,  in  a 
mild  climate  with  excellent  water  communication,  is  so  great, 
that  the  intending  emigrant  found  that  it  paid  him  better  to 
transport  himself  to  this  cheap  and  excellent  land,  than  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  far  dearer  and  less  fertile  soil  of  the  Eastern  States. 
This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Far  West;  a  phenomenon 
perfectly  explicable  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  con- 
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duct,  and  not  the  least  requiring  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  sentimental  connexion  between  the  remote  aud 
the  magnificent. 

The  same  thing  has  taken  place  in  Canada.  The  Lower 
Province  is  cold  and  barren,  the  Upper  is  warmer  and  more 
fertile,  therefore  emigration  has  flowed  through  the  Lower 
into  the  Upper  Province,  while  Labrador,  still  colder  and 
more  barren,  has  received  no  emigration  at  all.  Now  that  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  Upper  Province  have  been  filled  up, 
emigration  begins  to  fill  the  Ottawa,  where  the  climate  is  more 
severe,  each  part  of  the  colony  being  occupied  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  relative  merits  of  its  soil  and  climate.  Applying 
this  principle  of  the  selection  of  lands  by  their  relative  merits, 
and  assuming,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  that  population  will 
never  settle  in  a  country  while  one  more  eligible  remains  unoc¬ 
cupied,  what  period  of  time  can  we  fix  on  suflBciently  remote  to 
represent  the  era  when  the  pressure  of  population  in  North 
America  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  will  drive  a  hardy  band 
of  settlers  to  seek  for  a  home  on  the  banks  of  the  lied  River  ? 

As  this  point  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  we  shall  cite  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee,  omitting,  of  course,  those  of  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  as  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  partiality 
or  influence.  Mr.  John  Ross,  a  well-known  Canadian  states¬ 
man,  is  asked :  ‘76.  Do  you  believe  that  those  portions  of  the 
‘  territory  capable  of  being  colonised  are  such  as  to  afford  suf- 

*  ficient  attractiveness  to  bring  colonists  to  that  distance  in 
‘  preference  to  more  attainable  points  of  settlement  much  nearer 
‘  the  settled  points  of  Canada  ?  —  I  should  say  not  at  present. 

‘  I  should  say  they  much  prefer  the  nearer  lands  to  more  distant 
‘  ones.’  Colonel  Lefroy,  who  was  employed  for  nearly  two 
years  to  make  magnetical  experiments  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
territory,  says :  ‘  163.  The  general  opinion  which  I  was  led  to 
‘  form  was,  that  agricultural  settlement  can  make  but  very 
‘  slender  progress  in  that  region.’  Dr.  Rae,  the  Arctic  dis¬ 
coverer,  who  is  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  is  of  opinion,  from  what  he  has  heard  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  that  its  banks  might  be  cultivated,  but  that  such  culti¬ 
vation  would  not  pay  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  market. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  rest  of  the  territory,  he  says :  ‘  No 
‘  person  would  go  there  to  settle  unless  he  was  paid  for  it,  and 

*  paid  well.  I  apply  my  answer  to  the  wooded  country.’  Sir 
John  Richardson  spent  seven  years  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  terri¬ 
tory  :  and  in  his  evidence,  from  question  2899  to  2904,  will  be 
found  an  excellent  general  view  of  the  structure  and  soil  of  the 
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whole  of  the  region.  His  opinion  is:  ‘  Until  the  settlement  of 
‘  Canada  has  advanced  close  to  the  Red  River,  I  do  not  think 
‘  that  any  wise  settler  would  go  beyond  that  place,  there  being 
‘  so  much  better  land  much  nearer  the  market  to  be  had  at  a 
‘  very  moderate  rate.’  (2902.)  To  these  unequivocal  testi¬ 
monies  might  be  added  those  of  military  officers  who  have 
commanded  troops  in  the  district,  all  to  the  same  effect.  We 
have  purposely  avoided  citing  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ellice 
and  Sir  George  Simpson,  because,  though  entitled  to  great 
weight,  they  might  be  objected  to  as  proceeding  from  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Company.  What  we  have  extracted  is  enough  to 
show  the  impression  of  impartial  men  of  high  character  speaking 
from  their  own  observation  of  the  capacities  of  the  country  for 
colonisation. 

The  best  proof,  however,  remains,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  colonists  do  not  go  to  the  Red  River.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them ;  the  lands  are  open  for  sale ;  there  is  hardly 
any  taxation  ;  English  law  is  administered  by  an  English  lawyer 
who,  before  he  went  to  the  settlement,  had  attained  the  rank 
of  Queen’s  Counsel  in  Canada ;  life  and  property  are  perfectly 
safe  under  the  care  of  a  detachment  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops. 
The  Company  may  not  be  zealous  colonisers,  but  they  do, 
and  can  do,  nothing  to  prevent  settlement,  and,  if  there  were 
any  adequate  motive,  we  do  not  doubt  but  settlement  would 
take  place.  But  there  is  nO  such  motive.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  uninviting,  and  any  produce  which  might  be  raised 
could  only  be  sent  to  the  south  to  compete,  in  the  over¬ 
stocked  markets  of  Minnesota,  with  similar  produce  raised  on 
the  spot.  The  country  can  only  be  reached  by  large  bodies 
of  persons  through  the  United  States ;  and  it  would  be  an 
unaccountable  infatuation  if  emigrants  should  pass  through 
a  region  where  land  is  fertile  and  communication  is  easy,  to 
seek  a  home  in  a  remote  and  isolated  country  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  unoccupied  lands  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
way  to  it.  The  only  inducement  which  Government  could  hold 
out  to  emigrants  would  be  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  the 
Crown  for  the  management  of  the  Company  ;  and,  wdth  every 
respect  for  the  Colonial  Office,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  this  is  a  boon  which  would  be  very  highly  appreciated. 
When  we  see  how  Mr.  Douglas,  a  mere  fur-trader,  has  been 
able,  under  circumstances  most  trying  and  perplexing,  without 
money,  without  official  staff,  without  military  help,  to  govern, 
to  reduce  to  order,  to  feed,  and  to  conciliate  the  vast  mass  of 
desperate  and  lawless  men  whom  the  recent  gold  discoveries 
flung  on  the  shore  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  we  may  reasonably 
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question  whether  the  settler  would  gain  much  by  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  such  administrators  as  the  rough  service  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  seems  to  train,  in  order  to  make  room  for  that 
peculiar  class  of  persons  who  are  generally  selected  to  discharge 
responsible  and  onerous  offices  in  Crown  Colonies.  The  truth 
is,  a  colony  has  already  been  established  at  the  Bed  River.  It 
has  conspicuously  failed  from  defects  of  climate,  position,  and 
communication,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  failure 
would  be  less  complete  if  the  name  of  the  Crown  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  of  the  Company. 

But  all  these  considerations  dwindle  into  insignificance,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  political  importance  of  the  step  which,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  Queen’s  Speech,  the  Government  is  about  to 
take.  It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  the  natuml  approach  to 
and  outlet  from  the  best  parts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory  is 
through  the  State  of  Minnesota.  We  have  shown,  and  need 
not  repeat,  the  insuperable  objections  to  the  other  two  routes 
by  Hudson’s  Bay  and  by  Lake  Superior.  Such  commerce  as 
the  country  has  is  destined  to  go  to  the  south,  and  as  far  as 
its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned,  the  Red 
River  Settlement  is  a  part  of  the  States  which  are  watered  by 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  a  Government 
can  force  commerce  into  any  other  channel  than  that  Avhich  it 
naturally  makes  for  itself.  If  the  proposed  colony  is  to  buy 
everything  from,  and  sell  everything  to,  the  United  States,  if 
it  is  only  to  be  approached  and  only  left  through  the  United 
States,  the  result  necessarily  will  be,  that  it  will  become  politi¬ 
cally  assimilated  to  them,  and  that  its  dependence  on  the  British 
Crown  will  become  nearly  nominal.  The  colonists  will  know 
that,  in  case  of  war  with  America,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  protect  them,  and  that  they  alone,  of  all  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  are  utterly  out  of  reach  of  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  mother  state.  We  have  shown  how  little 
chance  there  is  of  any  considerable  number  of  emigrants  find¬ 
ing  their  way  from  these  islands  to  the  Red  River.  A  man 
with  the  map  of  all  the  world  before  him  will  haixlly  go  thither. 
But  the  case  may  be  very  different  with  regard  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  settlers  in  Minnesota.  We  have  some  experience,  as  in 
the  troubles  between  the  State  of  Maine  and  Canada,  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Americans  will  press  forward  to  seize 
even  upon  the  most  unpromising  districts,  especially  when  these 
aggressions  tend  to  bring  their  own  government  into  contact  with 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  Their  most  advanced  settlement 
is  at  present  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
49th  parallel,  the  boundary  of  British  America,  and  their  rail- 
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way  has  as  yet  only  reached  La  Crosse,  in  about  the  43rd  degree 
of  north  latitude,  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  St.  Paul’s. 
But  this  gap  will  soon  be  filled  up.  There  is  no  geographical 
obstacle  whatever  to  their  progress,  and  the  time  must  come, 
before  many  years  have  expired,  when  they  will  reach  the  ima¬ 
ginary  line  which  divides  the  level  prairie  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  Union.  Will  they  stop  there;  will  not  the 
temptation  be  irresistible  to  overflow  the  British  colony,  just  as 
the  Missourians  occupied  Kansas,  and  to  settle  upon  her  lands 
with  every  disposition  to  make  the  retention  of  them,  under  the 
Crown,  as  troublesome  as  possible  to  this  country?  We  shall 
have  no  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  then  to  act  as  a  buffer  between 
the  two  countries ;  they  will  confront  each  other  face  to  face, 
with  every  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  nation  wdll  be  represented  by  a  few'  unpopular  officials ; 
everything  else  w’ill  be  American.  Our  officers  will  be  situated 
as  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  have  been  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Utah.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  causes  cannot  long  be 
wanting  to  w'ound  our  pride  and  stain  our  honour.  Our  very 
helplessness  will  increase  our  irritation ;  and  unless  both  nations 
have  grown  much  wiser  in  the  interval  which  must  elapse,  we 
may  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  destructive  war  for  the  sake  of 
this  miserable  nook  of  worthless  land.  No  step  is  more  ill- 
advised  than  to  form  a  colony  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
nature  forbids  us  from  protecting,  and  honour  from  abandoning 
it ;  especially  if,  in  order  to  secure  this  object,  we  are  to  begin 
by  destroying  a  government  which,  without  costing  us  a  far¬ 
thing,  maintains  peace  and  order  through  a  territory  as  large 
as  Europe,  and  substituting  for  it  an  expensive  and  inefficient 
machinery  of  our  own.  It  may  be  true  that  it  w'ould  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  form  a  chain  of  colonies  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  United  States;  but  this  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  subject  to  the  condition  that  those  colonies  should  have 
free  communication  with  each  other,  and  should  all  have  access 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  whole  year,  without  passing  through 
foreign  terrlt<»ry.  Unless  these  conditions  are  complied  with, 
we  are  merely  colonising  for  the  Americans,  and  exposing  our¬ 
selves  to  the  degradation  of  owning  settlements  w’hich  we  cannot 
protect,  govern,  or  surrender. 

If  this  subject  could  only  be  regarded  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  and  with  a  single  view  to  imperial  interests,  the  solu¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  difficult.  Things  arc  not  ripe  for  any 
final  resolution.  Canada  is  evidently  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  either  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer  of  the  Comjjany 
to  take  these  lands  on  condition  of  settling  and  making  com- 
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munications  to  them.  It  is  a  gross  exaggeration  to  represent 
American  settlement  as  having  reached  the  boundary  line,  and 
many  years  must  elapse  before  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  St.  Paul’s  and  Pembina  is  fdled  up.  Everything  is 
in  a  state  of  transition  and  uncertainty.  The  creation  of  the 
new  colony  of  British  Columbia  points  to  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  an  overland  route  by  the  northern  Saskatchewan. 
Innumemble  projects  for  an  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  are 
in  the  air.  No  one  can  tell  what  form  will  arise  out  of  this 
chaos,  and  until  we  know,  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence 
to  commit  ourselves  to  so  decisive  and  irretrievable  a  step  as  the 
formation  of  a  British  colony  which  we  are  bound  to  defend  at 
all  hazards.*  In  this  state  of  transition  and  uncertainty,  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  in  this  fur  company  an  expedient 
I)eculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  If  it  has 
no  other  merit,  it  secures  to  us,  if  we  are  wise,  time  for  circum¬ 
spection  and  deliberation,  and  saves  us  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  any  rash  and  ill-advised  step.  And  yet  all  parties, 
agreeing  in  nothing  else,  seem  to  have  combined  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  corporation  which  at  this  moment  renders  us 
such  invaluable  service.  The  Colonial  Ministei’,  to  whom  it 
saves  infinite  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  Canadian  Government, 
whose  frontiers  it  preserves  in  tranquillity,  nay,  the  very 
Aborigines  Proteetion  Society,  whose  duties  it  most  efficiently 
discharges,  all  combine  in  the  wish  to  extinguish  it.  Let  it 
then  be  extinguished,  but  do  not  let  us  embark  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  expensive  folly  of  colonising  the  country  on  our 
own  account.  Better  to  hand  it  over  at  once  to  the  United 
States,  and  get  some  credit  for  liberality,  than  wait  to  see  it 
wrested  from  us  without  the  possibility  of  resistance  and  with¬ 
out  the  grace  of  a  concession. 


•  These  pages  were  already  in  the  press  when  the  latest  work  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Kane’s  ‘Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians 
‘  of  British  North  America,’  reached  our  hands ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  Mr.  Kane  fully  confirms,  from  his  own  personal  obser¬ 
vation,  the  opinion  we  have  formed.  Ilis  pencil  has  been  employed 
with  great  success  to  represent  the  wild  Indian  tribes  of  these  regions, 
and  the  wild  scenery  in  which  they  dwell.  He  visited  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  penetrated  to  Fort  Assiniboine,  descended  the  Walla 
Walla  and  the  Columbia,  and  has  given  us  a  most  graphic  and  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  the  frightful  country  he  succeeded  in  crossing. 
We  should  be  ready  to  rest  the  whole  case  on  Mr.  Kane’s  evidence, 
which  is  really  conclusive,  and  we  strongly  recommend  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  volume  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  VI.  —  Correspondence,  Despatches,  and  other  papers  of 
Viscount  Castlereatjh,  Second  Marquess  of  Londonderry. 
Edited  by  his  brother,  Charles  William  Vane,  Marquess 
of  Londonderry.  London,  1849-53.  12  vols.  8vo. 

Tn  a  recent  article,  with  the  help  of  sonic  modern  publications, 
we  followed  the  course  of  the  Grenville,  Portland,  and  Per¬ 
ceval  Administrations :  and  we  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the 
negotiations  which,  in  June  1812,  led  to  the  selection  of  Lord 
Liverpool  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Perceval.*  We  propose  in 
this  article  to  continue  our  review  of  the  events  of  this  period 
from  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  1822 ;  and  on  a  future  occasion  to  carry  on  our 
retrospect  from  1822  to  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  the  advent  of  the  Reform  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey. 

The  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1783,  was  neither  formed  under  happy  auspices,  nor 
was  it  upon  its  formation  expected  to  be  of  long  duration.  Yet 
it  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  at  last  only  dissolved  by  the 
illness  and  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool  himself,  without  any 
adverse  parliamentary  vote. 

The  negotiations  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  on  the  other, 
had  equally  failed ;  and  the  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool 
was  in  substance  a  reproduction  of  the  preceding  Government, 
with  such  shiftings  of  parts  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  Mr. 
Perceval’s  death.  In  his  character  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
^Ir.  Perceval  was  replaced  by  Lord  Liverpool,  who  resigned 
the  War  Department  to  Lord  Bathurst,  previously  President 
of  the  Boanl  of  Trade.  In  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  was  replaced  by  I\Ir.  Vansittart.  In  his  capacity 
of  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  replaced  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  other  changes  were  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  and  Mr.  Richard  Ryder.f 

The  new  Prime  Minister  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  filled  numerous  official  situations,  had  taken 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.,  1858,  Art.  1. 

^  Mr.  Perceval’s  Cabinet  in  April,  1812,  consisted  of  ten  members, 
of  wliora  six  were  Peers  and  four  were  Commoners.  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool’s  Cabinet  in  September,  1812,  consisted  of  twelve  members,  of 
whom  ten  were  Peers,  and  only  two  were  Commoners  ;  viz..  Lord 
Castlereacli  and  Mr.  Vansittart. 
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a  considerable  part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  much  distinguished 
by  the  favour  of  George  III.,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the 
author  of  the  work  on  the  ‘  Coins  of  the  Realm.’  *  He  was 
bom  in  1770,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1790,  a  few  months 
before  he  attained  his  majority ;  and  soon  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Government.  In 
1801,  upon  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  being 
still  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  entered  Addington’s 
Cabinet  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.  In  1803  he  gained  much  reputation  by 
his  spirited  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  debate  on  Colonel  Pat¬ 
ten’s  motion  of  censure  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
Sesuon  he  was  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  he 
became  the  leader.  In  this  position  he  remained,  with  a  transfer 
only  from  the  Foreign  to  the  Home  Department,  until  Mr. 
Pitt’s  death,  when  he  went  into  Opposition.  Upon  the  formation 
of  the  Portland  Administration  he  returned  to  the  Home  Ofllce 
and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Perceval  Ministry 
he  held  the  Seals  of  the  War  Department,  which  he  only  sur¬ 
rendered  in  order  to  become  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
June  1812,  having  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Liverpool  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  December,  1808. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  was  formed.  Lord  Liverpool 
made  an  attempt  to  strengthen  it  by  the  incorporation  of  Mr. 
Canning,  without  Lord  Wellesley,  his  partner  in  the  late  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  offer  made  to  him  was  the  Foreign  Department, 
together  with  other  subordinate  offices  for  his  political  friends  ; 
but  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  remain  with 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was,  it  appears,  to  become  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  instead  of  Mr.  Van8lttart.t  The  Foreign 
Department  must  have  had  great  attractions  at  this  moment  for 
Mr.  Canning;  he  had  held  it  from  1807  to  1809  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Perceval.  The  Peninsular  war,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  originator,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had 
from  the  beginning  taken  a  peculiar  interest,  had  now  entered 
upon  a  more  hopeful  stage  of  its  course ;  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had 
been  captured  in  January,  and  Badajos  in  April.  Lord  Wei-* 
lington  bad  already  commenced  the  advance  which  ended  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  Napoleon  had,  moreover,  crossed  the 
Niemen,  and  had  begun  his  perilous  and,  as  it  ultimately  proved, 
fatal  march  to  Moscow:  so  that  some  gleams  of  light  could 


•  Reviewed  with  high  praise  in  this  Journal  for  January,  1806^ 
(vol.  vii.  p.  265.) 

I  See  Wilberforce  Corr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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ba  seen  to  streak  the  dark  horizon  of  Continental  politics. 
Mr.  Canning  declined  this  offer  because  Lord  Castlcreaghj  in 
yielding  to  him  the  Foreign  Department,  which  he  had  now 
held  since  Lord  Wellesley’s  resignation  in  February,  did  not 
at  the  same  time  yield  to  him  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  !Mr.  Canning,’  states 
that  Mr.  Canning  referred  the  question  to  three  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it ;  that  they  advised 
him  to  refuse  the  office  without  the  lead  of  the  House,  and 
that  he  acted  upon  their  advice  but  against  his  own  opinion.* 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  post  of  leader, 
and  warmly  justifies  his  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
right  in  insisting  on  it.t 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government,  though  right  in 
itself,  and  only  censurable  because  it  came  too  late  to  avert  war 
with  the  United  States,  was  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  with  respect  to  American  vessels,  a  measure  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  announced  on  the  16th  of  June,  upon  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  jSIr.  Brougham  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  to 
recall  or  suspend  them.  This  decision,  forced  upon  the  Go¬ 
vernment  by  parliamentary  argument,  by  the  commercial  distress, 
and  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  involved  an  entire  departure 
from  the  policy  hitherto  followed  or  supported  by  the  existing 
Ministers,  and  therefore  was  regarded  as  additional  evidence  of 
their  weakness. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Administration,  Lord 
Wellesley  and  jMr.  Canning  brought  the  Catholic  question 
under  the  notice  of  both  Houses,  by  motions  for  a  consideration 
of  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  early  in  the  next 
session,  with  a  view  to  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment. 
This  resolution  was  met  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Eldon, 
not  with  a  negative,  but  with  the  previous  question ;  and,  in 
this  sulxlued  form,  his  amendment  was  carried  only  by  a  ma- 
iority  of  one,  the  division  in  his  favour  being  126  to  125,  and 
the  peers  present  being  equal.  In  the  other  House,  the  success 
of  the  motion  was  still  greater ;  for  it  was  there  supported  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  235  to  106. 
The  result  of  these  motions  shows  that  if  an  Administration 


•  Political  Life  of  Mr.  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  the  refusal  of  this  ofler  subsequently  caused  to  Mr. 
Canning  is  described  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  ib.  p.  292. 
f  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 
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involving  a  strong  Whig  clement,  and  one  favourable  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  had  been  formed  in  this  session,  it  might  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  At 
this  time,  the  demands  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  and  the  ma¬ 
nifest  impolicy  of  keeping  Ireland  in  a  permanent  state  of  dis¬ 
affection,  as  a  bait  for  invasion,  and  a  chronic  cause  of  weakness, 
created  a  disposition  among  the  intolerant  party  in  Great  Britain 
to  listen  to  reason* ;  which  evaporated  when  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated,  and  when  peace  had  been  restored.  The  fear  of  the 
foreigner  now  produced  that  willingness  to  do  justice  to  the 
Catholics,  which,  in  1829,  was  reproduced  in  a  more  practical 
form  by  the  fear  of  civil  war. 

The  business  of  the  session  having  been  completed,  and  all 
ministerial  negotiations  being  at  an  end.  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  had  been  too  long  defen’ed:  war  against  Great  Britain 
had  been  declared  by  the  United  States — and  the  prospects  of 
the  Government  were  gloomy,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  fought  on  the  21st  of  July,  a  few  days 
before  the  prorogation.  This  event  (which  was  followed  by  the 
entry  of  the  English  into  Madrid  on  the  11th  of  August)  in¬ 
fused  a  new  life  into  the  Ministry :  but  the  development  of  the 
Moscow  drama,  which  speedily  ensued,  placed  it  in  a  new  and 
far  more  hopeful  position.  Napoleon,  before  he  left  Paris  for 
the  Russian  expedition,  seems  to  have  felt  some  uneasiness 
about  the  state  of  things  in  Spain;  and,  though  he  did  not 
think  the  Peninsular  war  worthy  of  his  personal  interference, 
he  attempted  to  extinguish  it  by  a  separate  negotiation  with 
England.  By  a  despatch  which  the  Duke  of  Bassano  addressed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  April  17.  1812,  he  proposed,  1.  That 
the  integrity  of  Spain  should  be  guaranteed  ;  that  France  should 
renounce  all  idea  of  extending  her  dominions  beyond  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  that  the  existing  dynasty  should  be  declared  inde¬ 
pendent  :  2.  That  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Portugal 
should  be  also  guaranteed,  and  that  the  House  of  Braganza 
should  have  the  sovereign  authority :  3.  That  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  existing  monarch,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  existing 


•  The  argument  derived  from  the  danger  of  a  French  invasion  of 
Ireland,  in  tlie  disaffected  state  of  the  Catholic  population,  is  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  in  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  and  is  varied  with  all  the 
power  of  Sydney  Smith’s  witty  imagination.  He  calls  the  English 
Government  an  anemocracy,  because  it  relies  on  nothing  but  the 
winds  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
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family  of  Sicily :  and  4.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  these  stipu¬ 
lations,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily  should  be  evacuated  by  the 
French  and  English  land  and  naval  forces.  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
answer,  dated  April  23.  stated  that  if  by  the  ‘  actual  dynasty 
‘  of  Spain,’  the  brother  of  the  head  of  the  French  Government 
was  intended,  the  Prince  Regent  could  not  negotiate  on  such  a 
basis ;  but  that  if  the  existing  Government,  which  exercised  the 
sovereign  authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  in¬ 
tended,  the  Prince  Regent  w’as  ready  to  enter  into  negotiation. 
With  this  answer  the  correspondence  terminated ;  inasmuch  as 
Napoleon  clearly  designed  Spain  to  be  a  French  dependency, 
governed  through  his  brother  as  satrap.  In  ^lay  Napoleon  ar¬ 
rived  at  Dresden,  and  at  the  end  of  June  the  French  array 
crossed  the  Niemen.  The  scenes  of  this  great  tragedy  now 
succeeded  each  other  with  rapidit}',  as  if  under  the  control  of 
the  avenging  Nemesis  of  the  Greek  theatre :  the  battle  of  Smo- 
lensko  was  fought  in  August ;  that  of  Borodino  in  September. 
The  French  army  entered  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  this  month; 
on  the  15th  of  October  the  retreat  commenced;  the  battle  of 
Beresina  fell  on  the  28th  of  November;  on  the  5th  of  December 
Napoleon  abandoned  his  army;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  he  arrived  at  Paris,  having,  since  he  left  it  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  May,  pulverized  that  empire  Avhich  then  seemed  to  be 
made  of  adamant. 

The  suspense  in  w’hich  the  country  was  kept  by  the  events 
proceeding  on  the  Continent  prevented  any  concerted  inter¬ 
ference,  by  parliamentary  motions,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  and  the  session  of  1813  was  mainly  occupied  with  two 
questions  of  domestic  policy,  namely,  the  removal  of  Catholic 
disabilities,  and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  success  of  Mi*.  Canning’s  motion  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  session  had  elicited  from  the  country  many  petitions  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  Catholics;  but  Mr.  Grattan’s  motion  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  laws  affecting  Roman 
Catholics  was  carried  on  the  2d  of  March  by  264  to  224  votes. 
After  some  other  intermediate  divisions,  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Grattan  was  read  a  second  time  by  245  to  203 ;  when  the 
Bill  was  in  committee  the  Speaker  (Abbot)  moved  the  omission 
of  the  words  ‘  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament,’  in 
the  first  clause,  and  carried  his  motion  by  a  majority  of  four 
(251  against  247).  !Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  leader  of  Opposition, 
then  announced  that  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  With  respect  to 
the  debates  upon  the  East  India  Comi)any,  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  say  that  the  political  powers  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade  were  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  that  the 
VOL.  CIX.  NO.  CCXXT.  M 
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trade  with  India  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  An  amend¬ 
ment  moved  by  Mr.  Canning  fur  limiting  the  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  to  ten  years  was  negatived  by  69  to  29  votes. 

The  position  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  permanent 
separation  from  her  husband,  began  to  atti’act  additional  atten¬ 
tion  since  he  had  become  virtually  king,  and  since  the  age  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  advancing  to  maturity.  In  order, 
however,  to  understand  the  events  of  this  year,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  revert  to  the  pi*evious  history  t»f  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  she  had  been  brought 
into  her  actual  relations  with  the  Prince. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage  with  jMrs.  Fitzherbert, 
which,  though  it  had  no  legal  validity,  produced  the  effect  of 
satisfying  her  scruples  and  quieting  her  conscience.  This  re¬ 
markable  event  in  the  Prince’s  life,  and  his  versatile  though 
over[)Owering  female  attachments,  strongly  indisposed  him  to 
contract  a  binding  and  lawful  marriage.  At  length,  however, 
his  pecuniary  necessities — for  his  debts  liad  reached  a  sum  exceed¬ 
ing  600,000/.  —  induced  him  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
King  and  of  the  country,  and  to  consent  to  take  a  wife.  The 
position  of  Princess  of  Wales,  and  future  Queen  of  England, 
was  natiu'ally  much  coveted  by  the  Protestant  princesses  of 
Germany  * :  but  the  two  candidates  who  seem  to  have  held  the 
first  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  Prince  and  his  advisers  were 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and  Princess  Louisa  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg.  The  former,  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age  fj  was  the 
niece  of  George  III.,  being  the  daughter  of  his  sister  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Augusta.  The  latter  was  the  niece  of  Queen  Charlotte ; 
and  subsequently  became  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  idol  and  heroine 
of  the  Prussian  people,  and  the  object  of  Napoleon’s  insults.^  The 
Princess  Louisa  had  the  advantage  both  in  youth  and  beauty ;  and 
her  elevated  character  might,  if  she  had  become  Princess  of  Wales, 
have  exercised  some  infiucnce  in  fixing  the  wayward  tastes  of 


*  The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Brunswick,  sister  of  George  III., 
and  inotlier  of  tlie  Princess  Caroline,  told  Lord  Malmesbury,  when  on 
his  mission  to  fetch  the  Princess  in  1794,  that  all  the  young  German 
princesses  had  learnt  English,  in  hopes  of  attaining  to  the  dignity  of 
Princess  of  Wales.  She  added  that  she  never  w’ould  give  the  idea 
to  her  own  daughter  Caroline,  and  never  thought  that  she  would 
make  that  marriage,  as  the  King  liad  often  expressed  his  dislike  to 
the  marriage  of  cousins  german.  (Diaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  155.) 
f  She  was  born  in  May,  1768. 

J  She  was  born  in  1776,  and  was,  therefore,  eight  years  younger 
than  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 
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the  selfish  and  instable  husband.* * * §  The  Prinee,  however,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  a  wife,  resolved 
to  do  it  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  the  King ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  prefer  the  King’s  to  the  Queen’s  niece.  One  da}-,  in 
returning  from  hunting,  he  suddenly  announced  to  the  King  his 
wish  to  marry,  and  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  King  said  that  he  eould  make  no  objection  to 
his  owm  niece,  but  suggested  inquiries  about  her  person  and 
manners.  The  Prince,  however,  whose  resolution  was  already 
taken,  expressed  himself  as  satisfied.!  In  November,  1794, 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Brunswick  to  demand  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Caroline  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  J,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  King  announeed  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage.  § 

At  the  first  meeting  between  the  Prince  and  Princess,  the 
Prince  took  an  avei’sion  to  her  appearance,  which  upon  further 
acquaintance  was  speedily  confirmed  by  her  manners  and  con¬ 
versation.  ||  Their  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  the  Chapel  Iloyal, 
St.  James’,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1795.  When  the  time  arrived, 
the  reluctance  of  the  royal  bridegroom  was  great ;  he  drank  so 
many  glasses  of  brandy  in  order  to  strengthen  his  nerves  for  the 
marriage  ceremony,  that  he  could  scarcely  stand,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  walked  in  the  procession  by  his  side,  had  even 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  falling.  Among  other 


*  Lord  Thurlow  said  of  the  Prince,  that  ‘  he  was  the  worst  an- 
*  choring  ground  in  Europe.’  This  dictum,  which  Lord  Thurlow 
applied  to  his  political  conduct,  was  equally  true  of  his  domestic 
connexions. 

j"  The  account  of  this  conversation  was  given  by  George  III.  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  by  him  repeated  to  Lord  Holland.  (Mem.  of 
Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.)  It  agrees  perfectly  wdth  what  is  known 
of  the  Prince’s  views ;  it  is  believed  by  Lord  Holland,  and  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its  truth. 

J  Lord  Malmesbury’s  Diaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  lol. 

§  A  detailed  account  of  her  voyage,  by  the  commodore  who  com¬ 
manded  the  squadron  which  brought  her  to  England,  may  be  seen  in 
Ann.  Reg.,  1821,  p.  638. 

j|  Lord  Malmesbury,  ib.,  p.  218-20.  Lord  JIalmesbury  was 
alone  present  at  the  first  interview  of  the  Princess  with  the  I’rince. 
The  impression  produced  on  the  Princess  by  the  Prince’s  appearance 
was  likewise  unfavourable.  His  reception  of  her  was  in  the  highest 
degree  cold,  repulsive,  and  rude, 

V  Lord  Holland,  ib.  p.  122.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  present, 
perceived  that  the  Prince  was  unhappy,  and  that  he  had  had  recourse 
to  wine  or  spirits,  ib,,  p.  220,  The  Prince’s  state  on  this  occasion 
is  well  attested. 
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things,  the  previous  marriage  with  ^Irs.  Fitzherbert  weighed 
upon  his  mind;  and  disturbed  a  nature,  vicious,  false,  weak, 
and  self-indulgent,  but  not  proof  against  remorse,  or  devoid  of 
kindly  impulses. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  being  exactly  nine  months, 
wanting  one  day,  from  the  wedding-day,  their  only  child,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  was  born.  The  Princess  had  continued  to 
reside  at  Carlton  House,  and  it  was  there  that  her  delivery 
took  place  ;  but  the  Prince  is  understood  to  have  broken  off  all 
intercourse  with  her  almost  immediately  after  the  marriage; 
and  during  the  first  year  he  resided  chiefly  at  Windsor  and 
Brighton.  In  April,  1796,  a  more  complete  separation  between 
the  parties  was  arranged  through  the  intervention  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Cholmondeley ;  and  the  Prince  addressed  to  the  Princess 
a  letter,  in  which  he  defined  their  future  relations  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — ‘  Our  inclinations,’  he  said,  ‘  are  not  in  our  power, 

*  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the  other,  because 
‘  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and 

*  comfortable  society  is,  however,  in  our  power ;  let  our  inter- 

*  course  therefore  be  restricted  to  that,  and  I  will  distinctly  sub- 
‘  scribe  to  the  condition  Avhich  you  required,  through  Lady 

*  Cholmondeley,  that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening 
‘  to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  his  mercy  will 
‘  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction  by  pro- 
‘  posing,  at  any  period,  a  connexion  of  a  more  particular  nature.’ 
In  her  answer  to  this  letter  the  Princess  says  :  —  ‘  L’aveu  de 
‘  votre  conversation  avec  Lord  Cholmondeley  ne  m’etonne,  ni  nc 
‘  m’offense.  C’ctoit  me  confirmer  ce  que  vous  m’avez  tacltement 
‘  insinue  depuis  une  annee.  Mais  il  y  auroit  apres  cela,  un  man- 
‘  que  de  delicatesse,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  une  bassesse  indigne, 

*  de  me  plalndrc  des  conditions  que  vous  vous  imposcz  a  vous- 
‘  meine.’  *  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  w’hen  their  child  was 
little  more  than  throe  months  old,  the  Prince  dismissed  his  wife 
from  his  house,  and  separated  her  from  his  bed  and  board,  with¬ 
out  any  cause  assigned ;  for  the  plea  of  mutual  unsuitablencss 

•  These  letters  are  printed  in  the  Genuine  Book,  p.  227-29, 
with  some  notes,  doubtless  added  by  the  editor,  iSIr.  Perceval,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Princess.  The  Prince’s  letter  is  dated,  Windsor 
Castle,  April  30.  1796.  The  letter  of  the  Princess  is  dated  May  6., 
and  was  written  from  Carlton  House.  Lord  Thurlow  called 
the  Prince’s  letter  a  ‘  letter  of  license.’  The  Princess  Charlotte  was 
baptized  at  Carlton  House  on  the  1 1th  of  February.  On  this  occasion 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  received  their  Majesties  and  the 
Prineesses  at  dinner,  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  two 
former  sat  together  at  the  same  table. 
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meant  in  fact  only  that  she  did  not  suit  his  taste.  The  Princess 
herself,  as  her  letter  shows,  submitted  reluctantly  to  his  con¬ 
ditions,  and  only  required  that  the  intercourse,  once  broken  off, 
should  not  be  renewed  at  his  discretion,  and  without  her  free 
consent.  In  consequence  of  this  correspondence,  the  Princess 
removed  from  Carlton  House,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  a  villa 
at  Blackheath,  where  she  remained  in  comparative  obscurity  for 
a  considerable  time :  she  was  received  at  Court  on  public  oc¬ 
casions,  but  never  met  the  Prince,  and  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  King,  how¬ 
ever,  partly  on  account  of  his  dislike  for  the  Prince,  but  chiefly 
from  a  regard  for  his  own  niece,  always  felt  an  interest  in  her, 
and  extended  to  her  a  certain  protection.  The  infant  Princess 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  it  was 
not  until  1804,  when  his  daughter  was  eight  years  old,  that  the 
Prince  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  and  required 
that  she  should  be  transferred  to  his  sole  management.  The 
King,  however,  denied  that  the  Prince  could  be  properly  trusted 
with  the  care  of  his  daughter,  and  insisted,  as  guardian  of  the 
Royal  Family,  that  she  should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
mother.* 

The  following  year  was  an  important  crisis  in  the  relations 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  It  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Prince,  through  communications  made  by  the  Dukes  of 
Sussex  and  Kent,  that  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  who  had 
occupied  a  house  near  that  of  the  Princess  at  Blackheath,  and 
had  been  admitted  to  her  familiarity,  were  prepared  to  make 
disclosures  seriously  affecting  her  character.  Lady  Douglas,  the 
principal  informant,  having  been  requested  to  put  her  testimony 
in  writing,  submitted  to  the  Prince,  in  Dec.  1805,  a  detailed 
statement  of  facts  and  conversations,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Princess  had,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse, 
become  pregnant,  and  been  secretly  delivered  of  a  male  child 
near  the  end  of  1802,  which  child  was  living  in  her  house,  under 
her  protection.  As  this  statement  would,  if  supported  by 
evidence,  have  affected  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  the  Prince 
was  undoubtedly  bound  to  communicate  it  to  the  Ministers  ;  and 

*  In  1718,  upon  a  question  referred  to  all  the  Judges  by  George  I., 
it  was  resolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  against  the  other  two,  that  the 
education  and  care  of  all  the  King’s  grandchildren,  while  minors, 
and  the  cure  and  approbation  of  their  marriages  when  grown  up,  be¬ 
longed  of  right  to  His  Majesty,  as  King  of  this  realm,  during  their 
father’s  life.  Blackstone  Com.,  vol.  i.  p.  219.  The  latter  part  of 
this  rule  has  been  since  superseded  by  the  Royal  Marriage  Act. 
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Lord  Grenville  at  once  perceived,  that  if  a  child  had  really 
been  burn,  the  fact  must  be  declared  to  Parliament.* 

The  information  thus  obtained  was  laid  before  the  King  f  ; 
who  issued  a  commission,  under  the  sign  manual,  on  the  29th 
of  ^lay,  1806,  to  Lord  Erskine,  the  Lord  Chancellor;  Lord 
Spencer,  Secretary  of  State ;  Lord  Grenville,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  Chief  Justice,  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  ‘certain  written  declarations  touching  the 
‘  conduct  of  H.  R.  II.  the  Princess  of  Wales.’  The  four 
commissioners,  charged  with  this  *  delicate  investigation,’  as  it 
was  called,  considered  their  inquiry  as  an  ex-parte  proceeding ; 
they  therefore  conducted  it  in  secret,  and  without  the  presence 
of  the  accused  party  or  her  counsel;  but  the  evidence  was 
taken  on  oath  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  they  made  their  report, 
in  which  they  gave  a  decided  negative  to  the  allegation  that  the 
Princess  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  in  1802,  or  had  been 
pregnant.  The  child  then  witli  the  Princess  was,  they  found, 
beyond  all  doubt  born  in  the  Brownlow  Street  Hospital  on  the 
11th  of  July  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was 
first  brought  to  the  Princess’s  house  in  the  month  of  November 
following.|  So  far  the  report  was  a  clear  acquittal  upon  the 
main  charge,  and  relieved  His  Majesty  and  the  country  from 
the  embarrat,sment  which  would  have  arisen  if  a  male  child 
had  been  born  to  the  Princess  in  wedlock,  w’hich  her  husband 
would  not  have  recognised  as  his  offspring.  But  the  commis¬ 
sioners  proceeded  to  call  the  King’s  attention  to  certain  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Princess,  disclosed  incidentally 
in  the  evidence,  ‘  w'hich  must,  especially  considering  her  exalted 
‘  rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unfavourable 
‘  interpretations.’  They  proceeded  to  specify  the  depositions  of 
certain  witnesses;  they  added  their  opinion  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  referred  to  ‘  must  be  credited  until  they  should  receive 


*  See  Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  p.  142.  148. 

t  For  an  account  of  tlie  transactions  up  to  this  stage  of  the 
busines.s,  see  Memoirs  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  p.  123-26.  140. 

J  Sir  S.  Romilly  entirely  concurred  in  this  conclusion,  ib.,  p.  144. 
Lord  Camphell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  alludes  to  a  report 
as  to  the  foreign  parentage  of  William  Austin.  The  story  to  which 
he  refers  is  one  which  was  unquestionably  countenanced  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  herself,  namely,  that  Sophia,  Austin’s  child  was 
subsequently  exchanged  for  an  illegitimate  child  of  Prince  Louis  of 
Prussia  by  a  Brunswick  maid  of  honour.  How  far  the  story  is 
entitled  to  credit,  we  offer  no  opinion.  That  the  child  originally 
taken  to  Montague  House  was  Sophia  Austin’s  cliild  is,  we  think, 
proved  by  perfectly  conclusive  evidence. 
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‘  some  decisive  contradiction ;  and,  if  true,  were  entitled  to  the 
*  most  serious  consideration.’  A  copy  of  this  report,  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  was  communicated  by  the  King  to 
the  Princess,  by  whom  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Eldon  *,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  !Mr.  Plomer.  These  advisers  pre¬ 
pared  a  long  controversial  answer  to  the  report,  in  which  both 
the  course  of  proceeding,  aud  the  evidence  reflecting  on  the 
Princess’  conduct,  were  impugned  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner ;  it  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  King, 
and  was  signed  by  the  Princess. f 

The  inquiry  being  now  completed,  and  the  Princess  having 
been  heard,  the  matter  was  ripe  for  decision,  and  the  King 
desired  the  Cabinet  to  advise  him  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued.|  The  result  of  this  reference  was  that  on  Jan.  28th, 
1807,  the  Lord  Chancellor  transmitted  a  paper  to  the  Princess, 
containing  a  message  from  the  King  which  recited  the  opinion 
of  the  Cabinet  that  no  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
business,  unless  the  law  officers  should  advise  the  prosecution  of 
Lady  Douglas;  and  their  advice  that  the  King  should  no 


*  On  the  part  taken  by  Lord  Eldon  at  this  period,  as  the  adviser 
of  the  Princess,  with  some  of  her  letters  to  him.  see  Twiss,  Life, 
vol.  ii.  p.  23 — 8.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon  of  July  25.  1806,  she 
speaks  of  the  ilinisters  and  the  Prince  in  the  following  terms :  — 

‘  The  Princess  is  quite  resigned  to  her  cruel  fate,  from  the  period 
‘  that  her  honour  was  in  the  hands  of  a  pack  of  ruffians,  and  who 
‘  are  only  devoted,  and  slaves,  to  her  most  inveterate  enemy.’  (Ib., 
p.  25.)  The  broken  English  of  this  letter  shows  that  it  was  her  own 
composition. 

■f  The  date  of  this  letter  was  Oct.  2.  1 806.  It  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  with  alterations  by  Mr.  Plomer.  (Mem.  of  Uom.,  ib.,  p. 
164.)  Lord  Holland  states  that  Mr.  Perceval  caused  a  hundred 
copies  of  it  to  be  printed  at  the  time.  (Ib.,  p.  154.) 

t  An  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  occasion, 
and  of  the  King’s  desire  to  embarrass  his  Ministers  with  the  solution 
of  this  question,  is  given  by  Lord  Holland.  (Ib.,  p.  151-54.)  Lord 
Sidmouth  (he  says)  called  the  business  ‘  a  sad  blister.'  The  views  of 
the  Cabinet  were  embodied  in  a  minute,  dated  Jan.  25.  1806,  from 
which  Mr.  AVyndham  alone  dissented.  He  sent  in  a  separate 
minute,  declaring  his  conviction  of  the  entire  innocence  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess. 

Lord  Brougham  states  that  the  King  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Delicate  Investigation,  in  order  to  turn  out  his  Ministers.  (States¬ 
men,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.)  There  is,  however,  no  published  evidence  of 
his  having  formed  such  a  design.  Lord  Malmesbury  describes  his 
indiflerenee  to  attempts  to  undermine  them  in  October,  1806.  (Diary, 
vol.  iv.  p.  353.) 
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longer  decline  to  receive  the  Princess  into  his  royal  presence. 
The  King  proceeded  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  four  lords  upon  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery,  brought  forward  against  the  Princess 
by  Lady  Douglas;  but  added  that  there  were  circumstances 
in  the  examinations,  and  even  in  the  answers  of  the  Princess, 
which  he  could  not  regard  without  serious  concern,  and  ho 
cautioned  her  to  be  more  circumspect  in  her  conduct  for  the 
future.*  At  this  point  the  Prince  interposed,  and  requested 
the  King  to  take  no  further  step  until  he  submitted  to  him  an 
additional  statement.  This  remonstrance  produced  a  delay  in 
carrying  the  King’s  declared  intentiou  into  effect :  but  while 
the  matter  was  still  pending,  the  rupture  with  the  Ministry 
upon  the  Catholic  question  had  taken  place,  and  the  Portland 
administration  was  installed.  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  main  advisers  of  the  Princess  in  her  late  contest  with  the 
Prince,  and  in  her  attack  upon  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
were  now  in  office ;  and  the  new  Ministers  speedily  passed  a 
minute  of  Cabinet,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  that  the  two  main  charges  alleged  against  the  Princess, 
of  pregnancy  and  delivery,  were  completely  disproved,  and 
declaring  their  own  unanimous  opinion,  that  all  other  particu¬ 
lars  of  conduct  brought  in  accusation  against  her,  to  which  the 
character  of  criminality  could  be  ascribed,  were  satisfactorily 
contradicted,  or  rested  upon  evidence  undeserving  of  credit. 
They  therefore  recommended  that  she  should  be  admitted  to 
the  King's  presence,  and  be  received  at  Court,  f  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  decision,  apartments  in  Kensington  Palace  were 
assigned  to  her,  and  she  appeared  at  Court  receptions ;  but  her 
private  intercourse  with  the  Royal  Family  underwent  no  change. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  of  1806  had  been  to  give  a  triumph 
to  the  Princess.  The  four  lords  acquitted  her  of  the  charges  of 
pregnancy  and  delivery ;  the  minute  of  the  Portland  Cabinet 
acquitted  her  of  the  charges  founded  on  the  incidental  evidence. 
The  King  received  her  at  Court,  and  she  obtained  apartments 
at  Kensington  Palace ;  allusion  was  even  made  to  a  prosecution 

*  Genuine  Book,  p.  199.  In  the  message  as  originally  framed  by 
the  Ministers,  the  sentence  ran,  ‘  His  Majesty  sees  with  concern  and 
‘  disapprobation  ;  ’  but  the  King  with  his  own  hand  struck  out  ‘  dis- 
‘  approbation,’  and  substituted  ‘  serious  concern.’  Sir  S.  Romilly 
considers  the  affair  to  have  terminated  in  a  manner  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  any  party.  (Ib.,  p.  179.) 

t  This  minute,  dated  April  22.  1807,  is  printed  in  Huish’s  Me¬ 
moirs  of  George  IV.,  vol.  i.  p.  549. 
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of  Lady  Douglas  for  perjury.*  The  Prince  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  abstain  from  further  measures  of  aggression ;  while 
the  Princess,  having  the  custody  of  her  daughter,  was  contented 
to  observe  the  truce  which  circumstances  seemed  to  have  esta¬ 
blished.  The  Regency,  however,  disturbed  this  equilibrium; 
and  the  Prince,  now  master  of  his  own  child,  subjected  her 
intercourse  with  her  mother  to  severe  restrictions.  The  Prince 
was  always  unpopular,  and  the  Princess  was  counselled  to 
try  an  appeal  to  the  public.  Accordingly,  in  January,  18 13,  the 
Princess,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brougham,  addressed  to 
the  Prince  a  long  letter  of  remonstrance,  in  which  she  com¬ 
plained  of  the  restrictions  under  which  her  intercourse  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  placed,  now  limited  to  an  interview  once 
a  fortnight ;  of  the  imputation  upon  her  own  character,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  proof,  and  negatived  by  the  inquiry  of  1806,  which 
these  restrictions  implied ;  of  the  injudicious  seclusion  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  from  the  world,  and  her  residence  at 
Windsor ;  and  of  the  improper  delay  in  administering  to  her  the 
rite  of  confirmation.  This  letter,  sent  to  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Lord  Eldon,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  was  twice  returned 
unopened ;  at  last  an  answer  was  obtained  that  the  contents  of 
the  letter  had  been  made  known  to  the  Prince ;  and  after 
further  delay  and  correspondence.  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  the 
Princess  that  in  consequence  of  her  demand,  her  letter  had  been 
read  to  the  Prince,  but  that  he  had  not  been  pleased  to  express 
his  pleasure  thereon.f  The  result  of  this  ill-advised  and  almost 


*  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  the  partisan  and  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1806,  said  to  Lord  Grey  in  April,  1813,  in 
reference  to  the  Delicate  Investigation  :  ‘  My  opinion  is,  and  always 
‘  has  beeuy  that,  though  she  was  not  with  child,  she  supposed  herself 
‘  to  be  with  child.’  (Mem.  of  Rom.,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.)  The  truth  of 
Lady  Douglas’s  statement  is  not  now  material,  as  the  main  fact  to 
which  she  deposed  was  clearly  disproved  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  Princess  (who  was  fond  of  hoaxes  and  mystifi¬ 
cations,  not  of  the  most  refined  kind,)  did  not  tell  her  what  she 
related.  Lady  Douglas’s  manner  impressed  Sir  S.  Romilly  with 
her  veracity.  (Mem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.)  See  also  his  statement  as  to 
the  handwriting  of  the  anonymous  letters,  ib.  p.  151. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  consulted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1806, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  charge  made  against  her,  and  left  a  minute 
account  of  the  transaction  which  the  editor  has  not  published.  (Di¬ 
aries,  vol.  iv.  p.  355.) 

t  See  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  230-32.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Scott,  written  at  this  time.  Lord  Eldon  mentions  the  Prince’s 
unkind  treatment  of  him,  because  he  would  not  comply  with  the 
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puerile  attempt  to  avoid  all  notice  of  a  letter  which  had  evidently- 
been  written  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  large  was,  that  the 
document  soon  appeared  in  the  ‘  Alorning  Chronicle,’  The  eft'ect 
produced  by  this  publication  was  such  that  the  Prince  found 
himself  com{)elled  to  take  some  step  for  bringing  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  a  formal  adjudication.  Accordingly,  he  referred  the 
letter,  together  with  all  the  documents  belonging  to  the  iiuiuiry 
of  1806,  to  twenty-three  Privy  Councillors,  including  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  three  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  principal  judges,  with  an  instruction  to  report  their 
opinion  whether  it  was  fit  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  should 
continue  to  be  subject  to  regulations  and  restrictions.  Twenty- 
one  Privy  Councillors  signed  a  report  containing  an  unqualified 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.*  Upon  receiving  from  Lord 
Sidmouth  an  official  copy  of  this  report,  the  Princess  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker,  protesting  against 
the  vague  aspersions  upon  her  character  which  it  promulgated ; 
throwing  herself  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament,  and 

Prince’s  wishes  as  to  the  conduct  which  be  should  pursue  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

*  The  following  passage  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Diary  for 
April,  1813,  relates  to  this  transaction.  ‘Brougham,  who  is  out  of 
‘  Parliament,  was  at  first  the  Princess’s  sole  adviser.  Wiien  she  pub- 
‘  lished  her  letter,  everybody  thought  that  he  had  ruined  her;  but  it 
‘  has  since  appeared  that  he  was  only  wisely  bold,  and  that  he  had  cal- 
‘  culated  exactly  the  timidity  of  [the  Prince],  the  weakness  of  his  case, 

‘  the  value  of  the  first  impression,  and  the  embarrassment  of  Ministers, 

‘  of  whom  some  had  been  the  Princess’s  confidential  advisers,  and  all 
‘  had  concurred  in  formally  pronouncing  her  innocence.  Though  they 
‘  deserted  her,  yet  they  could  not  openly  annul  their  own  deliberate  judg- 
‘  ment.  The  extreme  unpopularity  of  [the  Prince],  and  the  natural 
‘  interest  inspired  by  a  tvife  abandoned  by  her  husband,  had  a  great 
‘  effect.  The  result  of  these  causes,  combined  with  the  most  stupid 
‘  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  other  side,  have  given  her  the  most  com- 
‘  plete  victory.  All  the  world  is  with  her,  except  the  people  of  fashion 
‘  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.’  {Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.) 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  Lord  Kldon,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  others  of  the  present  Cabinet,  had  concurred  in  the 
minute  of  April,  1807,  they  tvere  the  Ministers  of  the  King,  whereas 
now  they  were  the  Ministers  of  the  liegent ;  which  accounts  for  the 
change  of  their  conduct. 

By  the  ‘  blunders  ’  of  Ministers,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  means  the 
foolish  attempt  to  refuse  the  Princess’s  letter.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  a  new  edition  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Diaries  should 
be  published,  with  the  insertion  of  the  names  unnecessarily  omitted 
in  the  present  edition. 
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expressing  her  wish  to  be  treated  as  innocent,  unless  she  could 
be  proved  guilty.* * * §  The  copy  of  this  letter  transmitted  to  Lord 
Eldon,  was  returned  hy  him,  with  a  recommendation  to  her  not 
to  make  it  public,  and  also  with  an  intimation,  by  command  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  that  her  visits  to  her -daughter  at  Warwick 
House  were  to  be  discontinued.  The  Speaker,  however,  took  a 
difl’erent  course.  He  read  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  2nd,  1813,  and  on  the  5th,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 
brought  forward  the  entire  subject  in  a  motion  for  a  copy  of  the 
Report  of  1806,  with  certain  of  the  documents  attached  to  it.f 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  was  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (afterwards  Lord  Wharnclitt'e)  made  the 
following  severe,  but  just  remarks :  ‘  He  had  as  high  notions  of 
‘  royalty  as  any  man,  but  he  must  say  that  all  such  proceedings 
‘  contributed  to  pull  it  down.  He  was  very  sorry  that  we  had 
‘  a  royal  family  who  did  not  take  warning  from  what  was  said 
‘  and  thought  concerning  them.  They  seemed  to  be  the  only 
‘  persons  in  the  country  who  were  wholly  regardless  of  their 
‘  own  welfare  and  respectability.  He  would  not  have  the 
‘  Prince  Regent  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  and  think 
‘  his  conduct  would  bear  him  harmless  through  all  these  trans- 
‘  actions.  He  said  this  with  no  disrespect  to  him  or  his  family ; 
‘  no  man  was  more  attached  to  the  House  of  Hanover  than  he 
‘  was ;  but  had  he  a  sister  in  the  same  situation  with  her  Royal 
*  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  would  say  that  she  was 
‘  exceedingly  ill-treated.’ J 

A  copy  of  the  Report  of  1806  had,  as  we  have  stated,  been 
placed  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  it,  with  other  illustrative  documents,  for  the  press,  and 
had  caused  a  large  number  of  copies  to  be  printed.  Their 
publication  had  not  taken  place  when  he  accepted  office  in 
March,  1807,  and  the  edition  was  carefully  8uppres3ed.§  Some 


*  The  two  letters  of  the  Princess,  and  the  report  of  the  Privy 
Councillors,  are  in  Ann.  Reii.,  1813,  p.  341-47.  State  Papers. 

t  See  the  account  of  this  debate  in  Sir  S.  Romilly’s  Memoirs,  with 
the  full  report  of  his  own  speech,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

X  Mr.  Horner,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ilallam,  of  March  7.  1813,  says  : 
— ‘What  a  hint  to  the  Royal  Family  is  conveyed  by  Wortley’s  speech  ; 
‘  it  is  like  some  of  the  signs  that  appeared  among  the  Tories,  after 
‘  the  trial  of  the  bishops.’  (^Memoirs  of  //orntr,  vol.  ii.  p.  142.)  This 
allusion  to  the  signs  which  prefigured  the  dethronement  of  James  II., 
shows  how  serious  was  the  view  which  Mr.  Horner  took  of  the  Prince 
Regent’s  proceedings. 

§  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  copies  printed  was  5000,  and  that 
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copies,  however,  were  preserved,  and  were  communicated  to  the 
newspapers,  in  which  extracts  appeared  at  this  time,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  reprint  of  the  entire  volume  was  published.*  These 
publications  gave  rise  to  further  motions  and  debates  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  defended  the  course  which  they  had  taken 
in  reference  to  the  inquiry ;  the  results  of  which  were  now, 
seven  years  after  the  event,  first  made  known  fully  to  the 
public ;  but  the  matter  was  not  pursued  to  any  practical  result. 


(with  the  exception  of  a  few)  they  were  all  delivered  by  the  printer 
at  Mr.  Perceval’s  house.  Some  of  the  reserved  copies,  w'hich  fell 
into  private  hands,  are  said  to  have  been  bought  up  for  large  sums ; 
and  tlie  Chancellor  granted  an  injunction  in  March,  1808,  to  restrain 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  from  publishing  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  (Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vii.  p.  213. 
Huish’s  Mem.  of  Geo.  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  42-3.)  Sir  S.  Romilly,  vol.  iii. 
p.  165.,  states  that  the  injunction  was  conlincd  to  the  letter  of  the 
Princess,  in  answer  to  the  Report.  But  Lord  Campbell's  fuller 
account  shows  that  it  included  the  Report  itself  and  other  documents. 

From  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the  King  in  1807,  before 
the  change  of  Ministry,  which  Lord  Eldon  gave  to  Lord  Grey,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Ix)rd  Eldon  wished  to  dissuade  the  publication  of  the  book 
on  which  Perceval  was  bent.  It  further  appears  that  the  King  was 
privy  to  the  design.  (Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. ;  Twiss,  Life 
of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.) 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page :  —  ‘  The  Genuine 
‘  Book.  An  inquiry,  or  delicate  investigation,  into  the  conduct  of 
‘  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  before  Lords  Erskine,  Spencer, 
‘  Grenville,  and  Ellenborough,  the  four  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 

‘  appointed  by  Ilis  Majesty  in  the  year  1806.  Reprinted  from  an 
‘  authentic  copy,  superintended  through  the  press  by  the  Right  Hon. 
‘  Spencer  Perceval.  London,  1813,  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  246  +  108.’  Lord 
Holland  says  that  all  the  Ministers  of  1806,  except  Mr.  AVyndham, 
thought  that  the  publication  of  the  Report  or  evidence  would  divert 
the  popular  displeasure  from  the  Prince  upon  the  Princess,  and  that 
the  advisers  of  the  Princess  would  be  desirous  of  suppressing  them ; 
but  that  both  anticipations  proved  erroneous,  for  that  all  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  documents  of  1806  had  proceeded  from  the  advisers  or 
partisans  of  the  Princess,  and  that  they  had  added  to  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  Prince.  ‘  A  share  of  the  odium  (he  remarks)  fell  on  all 
‘  who  either  conducted  or  sanctioned  any  inquiry  at  the  Prince’s  re- 
‘  quest  or  instigation.’  (Ib.,  p.  120.)  Sir  S.  Romilly,  who,  like  the 
Cabinet  of  1806,  thought  that  the  publication  of  the  depositions 
would  not  fail  to  destroy  her  reputation  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  says  that  they  were  published  by  newspapers  in  the  interest 
of  the  Prince.  (Mem.,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  90.) 
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The  Prince’s  conduct  on  tins  occasion  brought  upon  him  much 
obloquy,  while  the  Princess  became  the  object  of  strong  and 
general  sympathy.  It  was  thought  that  an  illustrious  stranger, 
a  woman  and  a  mother,  had  been  treated  with  harshness  and 
injustice.  The  Common  Hall  of  London,  on  April  2nd,  1813, 
almost  unanimously  voted  an  address  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
declaring  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  with  which  they  viewed 
the  foul  conspiracy  against  her  honour  and  life,  and  their  ad¬ 
miration  at  her  moderation,  frankness,  .and  magnanimity  under 
her  long  persecution.  The  Common  Council  of  London  and 
other  public  bodies  followed  this  example.  Such  were  the 
first  public  manifestations  of  a  domestic  strife,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  at  a  subsequent  period  to  create  a  profound  agitation  in 
the  country,  and  even  to  bring  the  Crown  into  peril. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  for  the  session  of  1813  on  the 
22nd  of  July;  and  the  Napoleon  drama  was  now  moving  on 
rapidly  to  its  termination.  The  rising  of  oppressed  Germany 
had  taken  place  since  the  retreat  from  Moscow ;  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  in  progress  which  ended  in  October  with  the  decisive 
battle  of  Leipsic.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  had  been  fought  in 
June;  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
allied  armies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  France;  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  their  advance  by  a  short 
but  brilliant  defensive  campaign,  abdicated  his  imperial  throne 
in  April  1814.  In  the  meantime  Parliament  had  assembled  on 
the  4th  of  November  1813,  and  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  of  the  war,  the 
utmost  unanimity  prevailed  in  both  Houses  with  respect  to  the 
policy  suited  to  the  occasion.  AVhen  the  Houses  rose  before 
Christmas,  the  Ministers  moved  and  c.arricd  the  adjournment 
until  the  1st  of  March,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  the 
21st  of  the  same  month.  Shortly  afterwards  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  his  removal  to  Elba,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  were  announced. 

Lord  Wellington,  now  created  a  Duke,  received  on  his  return 
to  England  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  in  person,  and  a  public 
provision  was  made  for  him,  in  reward  of  his  distinguished 
services.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  by  which  the  war 
with  that  country  had  been  concluded,  was  communicated  to 
Parliament  in  July,  and  was  acknowledged  by  addresses  unani¬ 
mously  .agreed  to  by  both  Lords  and  Commons.  Some  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  about  a  stipulation  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  to  the  arrangements  embodied  in  the  treaty  no 
objection  was  made.  The  joy  at  the  cessation  of  the  war 
and  restoration  of  peace,  was  enthusiastic  and  universal.  The 
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proi’ogation  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  the  Prince 
Regent,  delivering  his  speech  in  person,  congratulated  the  two 
Houses  upon  the  success  of  his  adherence  to  the  line  of  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  before  the  Regency ;  upon  the  full 
accomplishment  of  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  bedh 
undertaken  or  continued ;  and  upon  the  final  deliverance  of 
Europe,  by  the  combined  exertions  of  this  nation  and  its  allies, 
from  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  under  which  it  had  ever 
laboured.  He  proeeeded  to  lament  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
■witli  the  United  States,  but  recommended  the  vigorous  pro¬ 
secution  of  this  war.  The  Prince  Regent  had  been  honoured 
by  a  visit  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  with  ^larshal  Blucher  and  other  distinguished  persons, 
arrived  at  London  in  June :  their  public  reception  w'as  highly 
flattering,  and  they  remained  in  England  nearly  three  weeks. 

The  feud  between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  wdiich 
had  been  blown  into  activity  by  her  letter  respecting  her  daugh¬ 
ter  in  1813,  was  revived  in  1814  by  the  visit  of  the  Sovereigns. 
The  Princess  received  from  the  Queen  an  announcement  that 
her  presence  at  the  drawung-rooms  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the 
illustrious  visitors  could  not  be  permitted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Prince  Regent  considered  his  own  presence  necessary,  and  he 
desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  for  reasons  of  which  he 
alone  could  be  the  judge,  that  it  was  his  fixed  and  unalterable 
determination  not  to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  oc¬ 
casion,  either  in  public  or  private.  Against  this  decision  the 
Princess  remonstrated,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince, 
which  concluded  with  the  following  jiaragraph :  — 

‘  Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected  for  this  proceeding  is  calculated 
to  make  it  peculiarly  galling.  Many  illustrious  strangers  are  already 
arrived  in  England ;  among  others,  as  I  am  informed,  the  illustrious 
heir  of  the  house  of  Orange,  who  has  announced  himself  to  me  as  my 
future  son-in-law.  From  their  society  I  am  unjustly  excluded. 
Others  are  expected  of  rank  equal  to  your  ow'n,  to  rejoice  with  your 
royal  Highness  in  the  peace  of  Europe.  My  daughter  will,  for  the 
first  time,  appear  in  the  splendour  and  publicity  becoming  the  ap¬ 
proaching  nuptials  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  this  empire.  Tliis 
season  your  royal  Highness  has  chosen  for  treating  me  with  fresh 
and  unprovoked  indignity ;  and  of  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  I  alone 
am  prevented  by  your  royal  Highness  Irom  appearing  in  my  place, 
to  partake  of  the  general  joy,  and  am  deprived  of  the  indulgence  in 
those  feelings  of  pride  and  affection  permitted  to  every  mother  but 
me.’ 

Of  this  letter  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  Prince;  but  the 
Princess  sent  the  correspondence  to  the  Speaker,  to  be  laid  be- 
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fore  the  House  of  Commons.*  Upon  tins  correspondence  Mr. 
jMetlmcn  on  the  3rd  of  June  founded  a  motion  for  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  requesting  him  to  acquaint  the  House  by 
whose  advice  he  had  been  induced  to  form  his  fixed  and  un¬ 
alterable  determination  never  to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
either  in  public  or  private,  and  what  were  the  reasons  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  The  motion,  after  debate,  was  with¬ 
drawn  :  but  the  same  member  made  a  subsequent  motion,  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  settling  on  the  Princess  a  sepa¬ 
rate  annuity  of  35,000/. 

In  the  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  the  Prince  and 
the  Princess,  everything  which  they  had  in  common  necessaialy 
became  a  source  of  discord ;  and  thus  their  daughter,  as  she 
grew  up  and  began  to  play  her  part  on  the  stage,  instead  of  a 
bond  of  union,  acted  as  an  incentive  to  fresh  ditferences.  The 
intended  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  the  Prince 
Regent  desired  to  promote,  was  not  encouraged  by  the  mother ; 
and  it  was  so  effectually  resisted  by  the  daughter,  that  it  was 
ultimately  broken  off.  The  repugnance  of  the  Prince  Regent 
to  the  influence  of  the  Princess  over  her  daughter  was  so  great, 
that  he  at  length  altogether  interdicted  their  intercourse ; 
and  his  interference  so  much  irritated  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
that  on  the  12th  of  July  in  this  year,  she  fled  from  Warwick 
House,  where  she  resided,  in  a  hackney-coach  to  her  mother’s 
residence  in  Connaught  Terrace,  and  was  with  some  difficulty 
induced  to  return  to  a  house  where  she  should  be  under  her 
father’s  superintendence. 

The  popularity  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  now  at  its 
height.  The  charges  made  against  her  character  were  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  malice,  and  disproved  by  conclusive 
evidence ;  and  the  conduct  of  her  husband  towards  her  was 
regarded  as  a  course  of  cowardly  and  unfeeling  persecution, 
prompted  by  his  preference  for  his  wife’s  illicit  rivals.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  appears  to  have  found  that  the  public  voice,  how¬ 
ever  strong  and  unanimous,  could  not  support  her  against  the 
hand  of  power,  which  barred  every  entrance  against  her ;  and 
accordingly,  in  August,  1814,  she  left  England  for  the  Conti¬ 
nent.!  She  first  made  some  stay  in  her  native  town  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  then  proceeded  to  Italy. 

*  It  is  printed  in  the  Ann.  Reg.  1814  ;  State  Papers,  p.  348-351.'’ 

t  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7th  .June,  1820, 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  consulted  him  in  1814  on  the  question 
of  her  living  abroad,  and  that  he  had  advised  it,  upon  the  supposition 
of  permanent  separation  from  her  husband. 
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The  Princess  Charlotte,  who  was  now  eighteen  years  old, 
remained  unmarried  until  1816,  when  she  became  the  wife  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  The  fatal  termination  of  that 
apparently  auspicious  marriage  in  the  following  year,  severed 
the  last  tie  which  connected  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  this 
country.  She  had  never  seen  her  daughter  since  her  departure 
from  England  in  1814,  and  she  remained  upon  the  Continent 
until  she  returned  as  Queen  in  1820. 

However  we  may  partition  the  shares  of  merit  among  the 
different  nations  in  producing  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
it  is  certain  that  the  policy  consistently  supported  by  Lord 
Liverpool’s  government,  of  prosecuting  the  Peninsular  war  with 
vigour,  and  of  not  negotiating  with  Napoleon,  had  in  the  end 
proved  successful.  Of  this  policy.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the 
most  prominent  organ  and  representative ;  and  though  all  the 
^linlsters  participated  in  the  popularity  which  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  success,  the  public  attention  w'as  concentrated  upon 
him  beyond  any  other  of  his  colleagues.*  Mr.  Canning,  who 
had  been  his  rival  for  the  leadership  in  1812,  found  himself 
now  completely  eclipsed  by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  by  the  imjMjrt ant  part  which  he  had  borne 
in  the  resettlement  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  having  in  1813 
formally  disbanded  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
dissolved  his  political  connexion  with  Lord  Wellesley  f,  (by 
which  step  he  left  himself  free  for  individual  action,)  he  was 
content  at  this  time  to  accept  the  almost  nominal  post  of  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  he  sailed  to  Lisbon  in 
November.  The  motive  assigned  by  himself  for  this  step  was 
the  state  of  the  health  of  his  eldest  son,  who  died  in  1820.J 
At  the  same  time  his  friends,  Mr.  Husklsson,  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  and  Lord  Binning,  joined  the  ^Ministry ;  the  former  as 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods,  the  two  latter  as  Junior  Com- 

*  On  the  personal  eminence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this  period, 
and  on  the  general  popularity  of  the  Ministry,  see  the  statements  ot 
Mr.  Rush,  the  American  Minister,  in  his  ‘  First  Narrative  of  a  Re- 
‘  sidence  at  the  Court  of  London’  (Lond.  1833),  p.  45. 

t  See  Mem.  of  Reg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. ;  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii. 
p.  106. ;  Mem,  of  Horner,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

J  Lord  Dudley,  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  p.  50.,  states, 
that  political  disappointment  was  the  real  motive  of  this  step.  Mr. 
Canning  ofi'ered  to  resign  his  seat  for  Liverpool,  but  his  offer  was 
declined  by  his  constituents.  Mr.  Canning’s  conduct,  in  accepting 
this  embas.«y,  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Lambton  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  May  1817,  in  a  formal  motion  of  censure,  but  was  success¬ 
fully  vindicated  by  himself.  (See  Lord  Dudley’s  Letters,  ib.  p.  166.) 
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niij-sioncrs  of  tlie  Board  of  Control.  He  resigned  his  embassy- 
in  April,  1815*,  blit  remained  abroad  until  the  spring  of  1816, 
when  he  returned  to  England  and  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

This  accession  of  debating  force  must  have  been  highly  va¬ 
luable  in  the  existing  state  of  the  government.  The  only 
changes  which  the  Cabinet  had  undergone  since  its  first  forma¬ 
tion  Avere  that  Lord  Camden  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
it,  and  his  place  had  been  supplied  in  1812  by  Mr.  Bragge 
Bathurst  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1814, 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  was  likewise  added  to  it  as  Master  of 
the  Mint.  The  Cabinet  now  consisted  of  thirteen  members, 
of  whom  nine  were  peers,  and  four  were  commoners.  The  four 
commoners  were  Lord  Castlercagh,  Mr.  Vansittart,  ]\Ir.  Bragge 
Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole.  This  w'as  its  constitution, 
when  Mr.  Canning  joined  it  in  1816,  in  the  place  of  Lord 
Buckinghamshii’e.  What  therefore  Lord  Grenville  remarked  of 
Mr.  Canning,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Horner  in  July,  1813, 
was  equally  true  in  1816  ;  that  ‘  he  would  be  a  very  desirable 
‘acquisition  indeed  to  a  government  so  unusually  Aveak  as  this 
‘  Avas  in  House  of  Commons  debate.’  t 

While  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  were  thus  reaping 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  policy  w’hich  they  had  consistently 
supported,  and  to  Avhich  they  had  adhered  at  seasons  of  ad¬ 
versity  and  danger,  the  Whigs  Avere  lowered  in  public  esti¬ 
mation  by  their  apparently  unpatriotic  resistance  to  a  Avar  Avhich 
had  ended  in  triumph.  There  AA'ere,  no  doubt,  among  the 
Whig  ranks,  persons  Avhom  Lord  Dudley  calls  ‘  Whig  Na- 
‘  poleonists  ;  ’  X  admirers  of  Napoleon,  because  they  regarded 

*  General  Napier  states  that  Marshal  Beresford  had  prevailed 
upon  the  Portuguese  Regency  to  send  15,000  men  of  the  old  Portu¬ 
guese  troops,  completely  equipped,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  that  the  only  real  business  Avhich  ^Ir.  Can¬ 
ning  had  to  transact  in  his  embassy  Avas  to  procure  the  execution  of 
this  agreement ;  and  although  nothing  but  an  order  for  embarkation 
was  needed,  he  frustrated  the  Avhole  atfair  by  making  it  the  subject  of 
diplomacy.  (Hist,  of  Penins.  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  140.)  As  General  Na¬ 
pier  quotes  no  authority  for  this  statement,  his  habit  of  decrying  all 
civil,  and  of  extolling  all  military  officers,  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as 
to  its  credibility.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
dated  Lisbon,  April  22.  1815,  in  the  Castlereagh  Despatches,  vol.  x. 
p.  321.  relates  to  this  transaction. 

t  Mem.  of  Horner,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

t  In  a  letter  of  ,Ian  17. 1816,  he  speaks  of  ‘  the  Whig  Napoleonists, 
‘  those  zealots  for  freedom,  Avlio  have  fixed  upon  a  military  despot  as 

VOL.  CIX.  NO.  CCXXI.  N 
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him  as  the  heir  of  the  Kevolntlon,  as  the  maintaincr  of  its 
principles  of  equality,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  legitimate 
thrones.  Some  of  these  were  probably  captivated  by  his  ]X)wer; 
by  his  military  genius,  his  extensive  conquests,  and  his  all- 
pervading  despotism ;  in  short,  they  belonged  to  that  school  of 
which  General  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  wai*, 
may  be  taken  as  a  type.  But  when  Lord  Dudley  remarks  in 
another  letter  that  ‘  the  opposition  had  staked  everything  upon 
‘  Napoleon’s  success,  and  were  grieved  at  his  failure  ’  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  correctly  represents  the  genuine  feelings  of  those 
who  opposed  the  Spanish  war,  because  they  thought  it  would 
be  inefiectual  for  its  purpose,  but  who  were  not  on  that  account 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  For  example.  Lord  Grenville, 
whose  voice  was  most  loudly  and  most  consistently  raised 
against  the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  was  one  of  the  most 
determined  opponents  of  negotiation  with  Napoleon,  and  had 
condemned  the  Peace  of  Amiens  when  Mr.  Pitt,  his  late  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom  he  was  about  to  act,  and  nearly 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  approved  of  it.  So  far  as 
this  Journal  maybe  considered  as  an  organ  of  the  Whig  opinion 
of  the  day,  its  language  does  not  at  all  bear  out  the  sbitement 
of  Lord  Dudley.  Thus  in  an  article  on  the  State  and  Prospects 
of  tiurope,  published  in  April,  1814,  immediately  after  the  first 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  following  passage  occurs,  which  seems 
to  us  to  leave  little  to  be  said  :  — 

‘  We  do  not  think  that  an  ambitious  despot  and  sanguinary  con¬ 
queror  can  be  too  much  execrated,  or  too  little  respected  by  mankind ; 
but  the  popular  clamour  at  this  moment  seems  to  us  to  be  carried  too 
far,  even  against  this  very  hateful  individual.  It  is  now  discovered 
that  he  has  neither  genius  nor  common  sense ;  and  he  is  accused  of 
cowardice  for  not  killing  himself  by  the  very  persons  who  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  exclaimed  against  his  suicide,  as  a  clear  proof  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  folly.  History,  we  think,  will  not  class  him  quite  so  low  as 
the  English  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  be 
dreaded  and  abhorred,  but  scarcely,  we  think,  to  be  despised,  by  men 
of  tlie  ordinary  standard.  His  catastrophe,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  visible, 
seems  unsuitable  indeed,  and  incongruous  with  the  part  he  has 
hitherto  sustained;  but  we  have  perceived  nothing  in  it  materially  to 
alter  the  estimate  which  we  formed  long  ago  of  his  character.  He 
still  seems  to  us  a  man  of  consummate  conduct,  valour,  and  decision 
in  war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even  the  generous  and  social  vices, 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune  ; — of  matchless  activity  indeed,  and  boundless 
ambition,  but  entirely  without  principle,  feeling,  or  affection  ; — sus- 
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picion«,  cruel,  and  overbearing ; — selfish  and  solitary  in  all  his  pur¬ 
suits  and  gratifications ; — proud  and  overweening  to  the  very  borders 
of  insanity ;  and  considering  at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  equally  beneath  his  notice  with  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  other  men.  Despising  those  wlio  submitted  to  his  jne- 
tensions,  and  pursuing  with  implacable  hatred  all  who  presumed  to 
resist  them,  he  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confidence  in  his 
own  fortune,  and  contempt  for  mankind, — till  a  serious  check  from 
without  showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation,  and  betrayed  the 
fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  which  reckoned  only  on  prosperity.  Over 
the  dowmfall  of  such  a  man  it  is  fitting  that  the  world  should  rejoice.’* 

Napoleon  bein"  now  at  Elba,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna 
about  to  meet,  Parliament  was  opened  again  on  the  8th  of  No¬ 
vember  by  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  deplored 
the  continu.ance  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  unfortunate  war,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  British 
Orders  in  Council,  and  of  tvhich  Mr.  Canning’s  repudiation  of 
the  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Erskinoin  1810  was  the  main  pro¬ 
vocation  t>  had  been  declared  by  tile  United  States  in  June, 
1812.  It  had  been  waged  with  much  animosity  on  both  sides, 
and  with  alternate  success,  until  it  was  terminated  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  and 
ratified  on  the  17th  February,  1815.  The  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  so  disastrous  to  the  British  arms,  occurred  on  January 
8th,  in  the  interval  between  the  signature  and  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  if  a  total  change  of  go¬ 
vernment  had  taken  place  at  Mr.  Perceval’s  death,  and  if  some 
of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  Orders  in  Council  from  the 
beginning,  had  become  leading  members  of  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  American  war  would  have  been  altogether  averted,  and 
at  all  events  have  been  speedily  terminated.  The  Orders  in 
Council  were  the  worst  part  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Tories,  and 
led  to  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  the  House  adjourned  without  having 
transacted  any  business  of  importance,  and  met  again  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1815.  The  deliberations  of  Parliament  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  their  regular  course,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
considering  a  Bill  proposed  by  Ministers  for  excluding  foreign 
corn.  Intended  to  secure  remunerating  prices  to  the  agriculturist 


*  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  3. 

t  Sir  A.  Alison  says  that  this  resolution,  ‘although  fully  justified 
‘  in  point  of  right  by  Napoleon’s  violence,  and  by  Mr.  Erskine’s 
‘  deviation  from  his  instructions,  may  now  well  be  characterised  as 
‘  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  in  point  of  expediency,  ever  adopted  by 
‘  the  British  government.’  (Vol.  x.  p.  650.) 
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on  the  return  of  peace,  and  IndejKjndence  of  foreign  supply  to 
the  country  at  large;  when  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  escape  from 
Elba,  his  triumphant  march  to  Paris,  and  his  reoccupation  of  the 
imperial  throne,  threw  everything  into  confusion.  He  landed 
at  Cannes  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  on  the  20th,  he  entered 
Paris,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  only  left  on  the  previous  day. 
On  the  6th  of  April  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  in¬ 
formed  the  two  Houses  that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  events 
in  France,  he  had  given  directions  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces,  and  had  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  com¬ 
munications  with  His  Majesty’s  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  such  a  concert  as  might  most  effectually  provide  for  the 
gener.al  and  permanent  security  of  Europe.  The  address  in 
answer  to  this  message  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  with¬ 
out  a  division;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  !Mr.  "Whitbread 
moved  an  amendment  requesting  the  Prince  Regent  to  exert 
his  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  secure  to  this  country  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace;  which  was  negatived  by  220  to  37  votes. 
^Motions  were  afterwards  made  in  both  Houses,  by  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  and  Mr.  Abercrombie,  censuring  jMinisters  for  the  im¬ 
provident  arrangements  of  the  preceding  year,  by  which  the 
sovereignty  of  Elba  had  been  granted  to  Bonaparte,  and  the 
Italian  duchies  settled  upon  his  wife  and  son ;  and  for  not 
guarding  him  in  Elba  with  greater  care.  The  defence  of  the 
Government  was  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  the  plan  agreed  to  by 
the  allied  sovereigns,  because  they  did  not  consider  it  justifiable 
to  incur  a  great  addition  of  hazard  and  bloodshed  for  the  sole 
dift’erence  between  treating  with  Bonaparte  and  making  him  a 
prisoner.  These  motions  were  negatived  by  decisive  majorities. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  address, 
entreating  the  Prince  Regent  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  this  country  being  involved  in  war  on 
the  ground  of  the  executive  power  being  vested  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  person.  This  motion  he  supported  by  a  speech  con¬ 
demning  the  celebrated  Vienna  declaration  of  March  the  25th, 
by  which  Bonaparte  had  been  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  civil 
and  social  relations,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  four  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England.*  It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Castlercagh 
on  tiie  part  of  the  Government,  and  negatived  by  273  to  72 
votes.f  On  the  22nd  of  May,  a  message  from  the  Prince 

*  Ann.  Reg.  1814  ;  State  Papers,  p.  366. 

f  An  excellent  summary  of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides  in 
this  debate,  is  given  by  Sir  S.  Romilly  (vol.  iii.  p.  167.),  who  voted  in 
the  minority. 
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Regent  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  communicating  copies 
of  treaties  with  foreign  governments,  by  which  England  entered 
into  certain  engagements  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  witli  Bona¬ 
parte.  Upon  the  address  in  answer  to  this  message,  Lord 
Grey,  in  a  copious  and  argumentative  speech,  stated  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  continuance  of  a  warlike  j)olicy,  and  moved  an 
amendment  condemnatory  of  a  war  undertaken  for  proscribing 
the  actual  ruler  of  France.  The  principal  feature  of  this  debate, 
which  ended  in  a  majority  of  156  to  44  for  Ministers,  was,  that 
Lord  Grenville  differed  from  Lord  Grey,  with  whom  he  had 
acted  cordially  for  the  previous  eight  years,  and  declared  himself 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  war.*  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  same  amendment  to  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord 
George  Cavendish.  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  like  Lord 
Grenville,  differing  from  their  political  friends,  spoke  eloquently 
in  favour  of  war;  the  majority  for  Ministers  was  331  to  92.  The 
decision  being  thus  in  favour  of  a  concerted  action  with  the 
European  movement  against  Napoleon,  the  final  preparations 
were  made  for  the  four  days’  campaign,  which  in  less  than  a 
month  from  these  debates,  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  rapidity  with  which  events  succeeded  this  battle  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  France 
was  tlioroughly  wearied  of  Napoleon’s  rule,  and  that  Europe  was 
thoroughly  determined  that  it  should  cease.  Napoleon  himself 
brought  the  news  of  his  defeat  to  Paris  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  21st  of  June,  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle.  Within  a 
few  hours  he  became  aware  that  his  servile  Chamber  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  were  resolved  upon  his  deposition ;  the 
rout  and  dispersion  of  his  army  had  been  so  comjdete,  and  so 
little  desire  existed  to  organise  a  military  force  in  his  name, 
that  no  attempt  at  defensive  operations  was  made  by  any  one ; 
on  the  22nd  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son ;  on  the  23rd,  a 
provisional  government  was  formed,  and  on  the  25th  he  was 
transferred,  virtually  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  to  Malmaison ;  on 
the  3rd  of  J  uly  Paris  capitulated  to  the  English  and  Prussians  ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  July  Napoleon  surrendered  himself  to  Ca])tain 
Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  in  the  harbour  of  Rochefort.  Thus 

•  Sir  S.  Komilly  (Mein.  vol.  iii.  p.  160.  162.),  and  Mr.  Horner 
(Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  243-46.),  both  concurred  with  Lord  Grey,  although 
the  latter  had  thought  his  party  wrong  in  opposing  tlie  war  in 
Spain,  (lb.  p.  158.)  Lord  Wellesley  took  the  same  line.  (See  Lord 
Brougliain’s  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  absent 
from  England,  could  not  take  part  in  the  debates  on  the  renewal  of 
war  in  Iblo;  but  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  he  would  have 
supported  Ministers. 
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in  three  weeks  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Xapoleon  was  a 
cajitivc  on  board  an  English  man-of-war. 

The  English  Government,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  Elba, 
determined  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody,  and,  without  permitting 
him  to  land,  transported  him  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  for 
which  he  set  sail  in  August,  and  which  he  reached,  never  to 
leave  it  again,  in  October;  having  passed  from  his  petty  sove¬ 
reignty  in  the  island  in  the  ISIediterranean,  through  the  Tuileries 
and  Waterloo,  to  his  captivity  in  the  island  in  the  Atlantic,  in 
eight  eventful  months. 

The  position  of  England  as  a  belligerent  was  wholly  ditferent 
in  June  1815,  from  that  which  it  had  been  in  April  1814.  In 
the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon  she  was  only  an  accessary;  in 
the  second,  she  was  a  principal.  Minute  military  criticism  may 
find  grounds  for  blame  in  Xapjoleon’s  management  of  the  short 
camj)aign  of  1815;  and  it  is  ptossible  that  jtartly  from  the 
diminution  of  his  bodily  vigour,  partly  from  his  imperial  station, 
and  partly  from  his  confidence  in  his  own  military  genius,  his 
habits  had  become  less  active  than  they  had  been  in  his  early 
camj)aigns.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  his  operations  in  1815 
clearly  display  his  consummate  generalship.  The  object  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher  was  to  fight  in  combination :  no  jealousy 
or  misunderstanding  existed  between  them.  Each  was  bent  on 
assisting  the  other,  and  on  defeating  the  enemy,  in  whatever 
way  this  end  could  be  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  Napioleon 
succeeded  in  attacking  Bliicher  separately  atLigny  on  the  16th, 
and  in  defeating  him;  while  he  kej)t  the  English  general  in  check : 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  battle  of  the  18th  was  fought  against 
the  English  and  their  allies,  before  the  Prussians  could  come  up. 
Nothing  but  the  excellent  defensive  dispositions  of  Wellington, 
and  the  extraordinary  courage  and  endurance  of  his  small  body 
of  British  troops,  prevented  Naj)oleon  from  reap)ing  the  fruit  of 
his  bold,  skilful,  and  successful  tactics;  by  the  unexpected  ex¬ 
cellence  of  these  troops,  his  confident  expectation  of  victory  was 
frustrated,  and  the  Prussian  co-operation  in  the  afternoon  con¬ 
verted  wdiat  would  otherwise  have  been  an  undecisive  battle 
into  a  complete  rout.  If  the  American  war  had  not  drawn  off 
a  portion  of  the  best  English  infantry,  the  fate  of  the  day  would 
indeed  have  been  less  dubious.  The  English  army  and  general 
bore  the  brunt  of  Napoleon’s  formidable  attaek  at  Waterloo; 
and  they  obtained  the  ehief  credit  for  the  ultimate  result. 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  with  their  moderate  numbers,  imme¬ 
diately  marched  upon  Paris.  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
their  progress  in  this  perilous  advance;  and  Paris  Cixpitulated 
to  them,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  without  firing  a  gun;  before  they 
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had  been  joined  by  an  Austrian  or  a  llussian  regiment.  Not  a 
liand  was  held  out  to  save  Napoleon  ;  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge 
on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  in  oilier  to  save  himself  from 
a  worse  bite  at  home ;  there  was  no  question  of  negotiating  with 
him  in  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
previous  year:  he  surrendered  himself  unconditionally  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  conqueror.*  Although  the  Prussian  army  had, 
on  the  w’hole,  played  a  less  important  part  than  the  English 
army,  in  the  campaign  of  1815  ;  yet  that  part  was  necessary  to 
success;  without  the  Prussians,  there  could  have  been  no  victory, 
nor  indeed  any  battle  in  Flanders.  Napoleon  must  have  occu¬ 
pied  Brussels  without  resistance.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  Prussians  had  the  largest  share  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  advance  upon  Paris  in  1814. 
The  King  of  Prussia  rode  into  Paris  with  the  allies  after  the 
capitulatiop  of  1814,  and  the  capitulation  of  1815  was  signed 
by  a  Prussian  general.  This  was  not  the  case  with  any  other 
power.  No  English  general  had  any  share  in  the  capitulation 
of  1814,  and  no  Austrian  or  liussian  general  had  any  share  in 
the  capitulation  of  1815.  Viewing,  as  we  do,  the  rising  of 
Germany  after  the  retreat  from  ^Moscow,  as  the  ultimate  cause 
of  Napoleon’s  overthrow,  and  considering  the  line  which  Prussia 
took  in  this  patriotic  movement  —  looking  likewise  to  the 
material  assistance  which  Prussia  rendered  in  both  the  marches 
upon  Paris  —  we  cannot  but  assign  to  her  a  share  second  to  none 
in  the  successful  termination  of  this  struggle.  When  we  read 
the  lofty  and  soul-stirring  effusions  of  Kbrner’s  martial  lyre, 
we  are  forcibly  impressed  with  Napoleon’s  error,  in  supposing 
that  men  capable  of  appreciating  such  sentiments  would  patiently 
remain  his  slaves ;  his  attempt  to  revive  the  Homan  system  of 
universal  conquest  w'as  inapplicable  to  so  intelligent  and  sensitive 
a  population  as  that  of  northern  Germany ;  and  we  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  think  that  Wellington  and  his  English  troops  were 
better  placed  at  Waterloo,  in  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  brave 
and  enthusiastic  Prussians,  than  when  they  were  performing  the 
hopeless  and  ungrateful  task  of  attempting  to  infuse  courage  and 
discipline  into  the  stupid,  illiterate,  Spanish  peasants,  f 

*  Lord  Castlereagli  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7th  April, 
1815,  that  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Powers  to 
treat  Bonaparte  as  a  prisoner,  or  to  exercise  a  system  of  police  or 
espionage  with  respect  to  him.  They  relied  on  the  treaty  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  and  upon  the  apparent  determination  of  the  French  people 
to  have  done  with  him  for  ever,  and  to  adhere  to  Louis  XVIIl. 

t  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  of  10th  Jan.  1814,  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  4.  1813,  consider  a  coa- 
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Napoleon  being  now  safely  encaged  at  St  Helena,  Parliament 
met  on  February  1.  1816,  to  make  the  settlement  necessary 
on  the  firm  re-establishment  of  jHjace  after  a  war  which  had 
virtually  lasted  for  twenty-two  years.  This  settlement  was 
chiefly  of  an  economical  kind;  it  consisted  in  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  the  remission  of  taxes,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  of  the  currency  after  the  Bank  restriction.  The 
income  tax,  imposed  by  Pitt  in  1798,  suspended  for  a  brief 
period  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  raised  to  ten  per  cent., 
or  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  in  1806,  had  been  patiently  borne 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  But  it  had  been  imposed 
and  maintained  as  a  war-tax  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
of  1815,  before  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  announced  its  immediate  abandonment. 
The  revival  of  the  war  subsequently  rendered  its  continuance 
necessary,  and  the  decision  as  to  its  ultimate  fate  was  reserved 
for  1816.  On  March  18.  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  its  continuance 
at  five  per  cent.,  or  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  being  half  the  rate 
at  which  it  had  stood  since  1806.  But  the  impatience  of  this 
heavy  impost,  combined  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  cease 
with  the  war,  proved  too  strong  even  for  this  strong  Ministry ;  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  negatived 
by  238  to  201  votes.  ‘  When  the  result  was  announced  ’  (says 
a  contemporary  chronicler)  ‘  a  long  and  loud  cheering  arose  in 
‘the  House,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  crowd  that  filled  the 
‘  lobby  and  avenues ;  and  the  event  was  felt  in  general  through- 

*  out  the  nation  as  a  relief  from  an  oppressive  burden.’*  In  this 
decision  the  Government  acquiesced ;  they  likewise  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  war  duties  on  malt.  Lord  Dudley,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  this  result, 
not  because  he  is  convinced  that  the  income  tax  ought  to  have 
been  repealed,  but  because  he  thinks  tliat  the  ^Ministry  wanted 
beating  upon  something.  ‘  Their  prodigious  success,’  he  adds, 
‘  which,  without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  their  merits  and  abilities, 

*  must  be  allowed  by  all  reasonable  men  to  have  been  vastly 
‘  beyond  their  merits  and  beyond  their  abilities,  had  made  their 
‘  underlings  insolent  and  the  House  too  obedient ;  and  a  blow 

*  of  that  sort  was  necessary  to  remind  the  servants  of  the  country 

*  that  they  are  not  its  masters,  and  to  give  back  to  the  constltu- 
‘  tion  that  spirit  and  activity  which  it  was  perhaps  beginning  to 
‘  lose.’t 

lition  of  states,  founded  on  the  principle  of  national  independence,  as 
the  cause  of  Napoleon’s  overthrow. 

*  Annual  Refrister,  1815,  p.  26. 

f  Letters,  p.  136. 
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The  summer  of  1816  was  the  coldest  and  wettest  which  had 
occurred  in  England  since  1799,  and  the  harvest  was  both 
deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  103s.  a  quarter*.*  Distress 
began  to  jrrevail  not  only  among  the  agricultural,  but  also  among 
the  manufacturing  population,  together  with  its  natural  conco¬ 
mitant,  discontent.  Instead  of  meeting  this  state  of  things  by  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  commercial  policy,  as  recommended  by 
Lord  Grenville  and  other  membersof  the  Opposition,  the  Ministers 
resorted  to  restriction  of  trade  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  to 
coercion  for  the  suppression  of  discontent.  In  1815  they  had 
proposed  and  carried  a  corn  law  which  absolutely  prohibited  the 
admission  of  foreign  wheat  when  the  average  price  was  under 
eighty  shillings  a  quarter.!  Ii^  1817,  such  was  the  state  of  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  that  missiles  were  thrown  at  the  Prince  Regent’s  car¬ 
riage  in  his  way  to  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Secret  committees 
of  both  Houses  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  dangerous  meetings 
and  combinations.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and 
the  suspension  was  renewed  during  the  session.  Other  restrictive 
measures  were  likewise  carried  ;  the  employment  of  spies  by  the 
Government  was  admitted  and  justified  ;  Lord  Sidmouth  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  lieutenants  of  connties  instructing  them  that 
publishers  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  pamphlets  and  writings 
could  be  apprehended  by  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  held  to  bail.  The  trial  of  Watson  for  liigh  treason  took 
place  in  June,  and  ended  in  an  acquittal.  Other  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  accusation  were  discharged  by  the  law 
officers.  The  trials  of  Hone  for  two  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels  in  December  had  a  similar  termination.  After  a  time  the 
distress,  the  disaffection,  and  the  alarms  diminished.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  1818  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  removed:  but  1819  was  again  a  year  of  dis¬ 
turbance  and  political  agitation.  Public  meetings  were  held  in 
the  open  air,  at  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  political  grievances,  at  which  inflammatory  addresses 


*  Tooke,  History  of  Prices,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  Sir  S.  Roniilly  describes 
himself  as  having  seen  the  harvest  still  on  the  ground  on  the  Sth, 
9th,  and  K^th  of  October,  in  a  journey  through  Herefordshire,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  O.xfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Surrey.  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 
p.  264.) 

f  This  measure  had  created  much  popular  discontent,  and  had  led 
to  serious  riots  iu  London.  Members  were  assaulted  on  their  way 
to  the  House,  and  the  houses  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Bill  were 
attacked.  (Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  125;  Mem.  of  Horn.  vol.  iii. 
p.  157;  Life  of  Wilherforce,  vol.  iv.  p.  244.) 
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were  delivered  by  Hunt  and  other  }K)pular  rhetoricians.  After 
the  close  of  the  session  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester, 
at  which  a  collision  took  place  between  the  yeomanry  and  the 
people,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  This  event,  known  as  ‘  the 
‘  Manchester  massacre,’  gave  rise  to  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
in  Nov.  1819,  when  the  Government  lost  no  time  in  proposing, 
and  speedily  carried,  six  coercive  measures,  which  acquired  an 
evil  reputation  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Six  Acts.’  Lord  Fitz- 
william  was  at  the  same  time  removed  from  the  lord-lieutenancy 
of  Yorkshire,  for  having  taken  j)art  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
county  meeting  convened  on  this  occasion.* 

The  Cabinet  in  1818  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  of  whom 
eight  were  peers  and  six  were  commoners.  The  latter  were 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Yansittart,  Mr.  liragge 
Bathurst,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  and  lastly  Mr.  Frederick  Robin¬ 
son,  who  was  brought  into  it  at  this  time  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  had  been  Vice-President  since  1812.  In 
1819,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  added  to  the  Cabinet  as 
^Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  who  retained  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office. 

AV'hile  the  Tory  character  of  the  Government  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged :  the  re-cstablishmeut  of  peace,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  settlement  of  a  domestic  policy  adapted  to  the 
economical  and  social  state  of  the  country,  was  gradually  ex¬ 
posing  the  narrowness  and  insufficiency  of  the  Tory  creed,  and 
exhausting  the  store  of  popularity  which  the  Ministers  had 
justly  obtained  from  the  success  of  their  war  policy.  ‘  Time 
‘  was  (says  Lord  Dudley)  when  the  odds  were  ten  to  one 
‘  against  them ;  luckily  for  the  country  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
‘  they  have  won  the  game ;  and  they  are  now  enjoying  them- 
‘  selves  in  spending  the  stakes.’  f 

*  The  offence  of  Lord  Fitzwilliani,  as  defined’^by  Lord  Sidmouth, 
was,  that  ‘  he  took  the  leading  part  in  calling  a  public  meeting  for  a 
‘  purpose  the  most  disrespectful  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  in  utter 
‘  disregard  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  admonition  from  the  throne  upon 
‘  receiving  the  address  of  the  city  of  London.’  (Life  of  Sidmouth, 
vol.  iii.  p.  271 ;  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  437.)  Compare  the 
article  in  this  Journal  for  Jan.  1820,  entitled  ‘  The  Recent  Alarms,’ 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  187.  The  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated 
Bagshot  Park,  Oct.  5th,  1819,  and  signed  William  Frederick,  which 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  editor  attributes  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  describes  as  proceeding  from  ‘  the  highest  military  authority,’ 
is  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  (Mem  of  Reg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  349.) 

t  Letter  of  Feb.  14.  1818 ;  Letters,  ib.  p.  197.  In  a  letter  of  Aug. 
31. 1818,  he  remarks’: — ‘  The  Government  don’t  seem  much  beloved. 
‘  It  has  quite  spent  the  popularity  of  the  war.’  (lb.  p.  206.) 
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Lord  Dudley,  in  1819,  describes  the  Administration  as  having 
‘  sutiered  itself  to  be  dragged  through  the  dirt  the  whole  ses- 
‘  sion ;  ’  as  ‘  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  discredit  and  iusignifi- 
‘  cance ;  ’  as  being  ‘  a  Ministry,  but  not  a  Government.’  He 
remarks  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  seems 
equally  determined  upon  two  points ;  first,  that  the  Ministry 
shall  always  stumble  ;  second,  that  it  shall  not  fall.* * * §  The  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  !Mr.  Tierney,  in  a  motion  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  on  May  18.  1819,  shows  his  belief  that  the  Ministry 
did  not  then  stand  high  in  public  estimation.  At  an  earlier 
period  it  had  been  remarked  that  the  currycomb  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  completely  taken  oft'  the  gilding  and  lackering 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  brought  from  the  Congress,  f  The 
qualities  which  enabled  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues  to 
shine  as  a  War  Ministry,  were  not  such  as  to  fit  them  for 
working  oft'  the  long  arrears  of  internal  improvement  which  had 
accrued  during  the  period  when  the  attention  of  the  Legishvture 
and  the  public  had  been  engrossed  by  the  more  pressing  cares 
of  military  and  naval  preparations.  The  Opposition  had  at  the 
same  time  undergone  little  change.  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  a  leader 
who  had  been  more  respected  and  beloved  than  followed,  and 
who  never  exercised  any  great  personal  influence,  died  in  1817.J 
Mr.  Tierney  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  §  In  the  session  of 
1817  Lord  Grenville  formally  separated  himself  from  Lord 
Grey,  and  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  should 
cease  to  take  any  part  in  their  debates.  || 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  with  a  Ministry  wedded  to  an 
unj)rogres8ive  policy,  and  hostile  to  almost  every  sort  of  reform 
and  improvement,  which  had  recently  proposed  and  carried  a 
whole  code  of  coercive  measures,  and  whose  popularity  had 
fallen  from  its  zenith  at  the  peace  to  a  low  j)oint  of  depression, 
that  the  death  of  George  III.  took  place.  This  event,  which 
occurred  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  was  not  at  the  moment 
attended  with  any  important  political  consequence.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  unrestricted  Regency  in  February,  1812, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  virtually  king ;  a  demise  of  the 
Crown,  however,  rendered  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  necessary. 
After  a  short  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  provisional  business. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  Feb.  28.,  preparatory  to  its  disso- 


*  Letters  of  May  and  June  1819,  pp.  218.  223. 

t  Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

i  ^lem.  of  Rorailly,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.;  Lord  Dudley’s  Letters,  p.  171. 

§  Mem.  of  Roiiiilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 

11  Lord  Dudley’s  Letters,  p.  159.  House  of  Lords,  June  16.  1817. 
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lution ;  the  speech  from  the  throne  alluded,  in  the  following 
terms,  to  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  a  few  days  previously,  and  which,  from  its  bold 
and  sanguinary  character,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public: — ‘  If  any  doubt  had  remained  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
‘  princijdes  by  which  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation  were 
‘  so  seriously  menaced,  or  of  the  excesses  to  w’hich  they  were 
‘  likely  to  lead,  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which 
‘  has  lately  been  detected,  must  o|>en  the  eyes  of  the  most  in- 
*  credulous,  and  must  vindicate  to  the  whole  w’orld  the  justice 
‘  and  expediency  of  those  measures  to  which  you  judged  it 
‘  necessary  to  resort,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
‘  the  kingdom.’  How  far  this  wholesale  scheme  of  political 
assassination  justified  the  measures  of  the  Government  for  pre¬ 
venting  public  meetings  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  for 
curbing  the  press,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  created  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  Government,  and,  combined  with  events 
which  speedily  supervened,  diverted  public  attention  from  the 
recent  coercive  legislation.* 

Although  the  death  of  George  III.  did  not  directly  produce 
any  political  change,  yet  one  of  the  formal  measures  necessary 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  led  incidentally  to  a  step 
which  entailed  the  most  serious  consequences  ;  which  convulsed 
the  entire  country,  threatened  the  continuance  of  the  Ministry, 
and  even  brought  the  Throne  into  danger.  As  soon  as  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  become  King  and  Queen, 
the  passages  in  the  Liturgy  in  which  *  Their  Royal  Highnesses, 

‘  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales’  were 
prayed  for,  became  inapplicable.  At  a  Council  held  on  Feb.  12., 
at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Manners  Sutton, 
was  present,  an  order  was  made  that  these  words  should  be 
omitted  from  the  Liturgy  wherever  they  occurred.f  The  result 

*  Some  curious  details  respecting  the  deliberations  of  Ministers 
upon  the  course  to  be  taken,  when  they  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  intended  plot,  are  given  by  Mr.  Uush,  ‘  Second  Residence  at  the 
‘  Court  of  London,’  vol.  i.  p.  287.  293.  3i9.  Lord  Castlereagli  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  dinner  should  take  place;  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
pointed  out  the  needless  danger  of  this  course. 

t  See  the  Order  in  Council,  in  the  Annual  Register,  1820,  vol.  Ixii. 
p.  748.  A  full  account  of  the  discussions  between  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Queen,  at  this  time,  is  given  by  Lord 
Castlereagli  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Stewart,  of  February  13th,  1820. 
(Castlereagli  Despatches,  vol.  xii.  p.  210.)  Tlie  Ministers  ha<l  con¬ 
sented  to  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy,  to  denying  her 
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was,  that  the  prayers  of  the  Cliurch  were  offered  up  only  for 
the  King  and  the  Royal  Family;  that  the  specific  mention  of 
the  Princess  of  AVales  was  omitted,  but  that  no  specific  mention 
of  iier  as  Queen,  as  hajd  been  done  with  Queen  Charlotte  and 
former  Queens,  was  inserted.  The  motive  for  this  step  doubt¬ 
less  was,  that  the  King  was  determined  to  avoid  all  express 
recognition  of  his  wife  as  Queen  ;  and  he  hoped  by  this  appa¬ 
rently  negative  course,  and  by  leaving  her  to  be  included  under 
the  general  prayer  for  the  Royal  Family,  to  keep  the  door  open 
for  any  active  measures  against  her  Avhich  might  afterwards  be 
adopted. 

The  Parliament,  which  was  dissolved  in  March,  1820,  had 
been  elected  in  the  summer  of  1818.  Notwithstanding  the 
jwlicy  which  the  Government  had  recently  pursued,  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1820  was  somewhat  more  favourable  to  them 
than  its  predecessor.  This  result  was  owing,  not  only  to  the  close 
nature  of  most  of  the  borough  seats  at  that  period,  but  also  to  the 
alarmist  views  which  had  possessed  the  minds  of  the  proprietary 
classes.*  Even  before  the  Refonn  Rill,  the  freedom  of  election 
for  the  English  counties  and  for  some  of  the  towns,  was  such  as 
to  enable  a  strong  national  feeling  to  change  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  was  proved  by  the  dissolution  of 
1784.  The  new  House  met  on  April  21.,  and  business  was 
proceeding  in  its  regular  course,  when  the  event  happened 
whose  gravity  we  have  already  indicated. 

It  seems  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  had  remained  on  the 
Continent  for  the  six  years  since  1814,  had  not  intended  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  when  she  became  Queen ;  but  wdien  she 
found  her  treatment  by  foreign  courts  altered,  and  a  sort  of 

the  honour  of  coronation,  and  to  making  her  pecuniary  provision 
contingent  upon  her  perpetual  residence  abroad ;  but  not  to  the 
divorce.  The  King  declared  that  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  divorce,  he  should  change  his  government ;  and  His  Majesty 
added,  that  if  he  could  not  find  a  government  who  would  agree  to 
that  measure,  he  should  retire  to  Hanover.  In  a  letter  to  Prince 
Metternich  of  May  6th,  1820,  Lord  Castlereagh  says  of  the  Queen  : 

‘  If  she  is  wise  enough  to  accept  the  pont  (Tor  which  we  have  ten- 
‘  dered  her,  the  calamities  and  scandal  of  a  public  investigation  will 
‘  be  avoided.  If  she  is  mad  enougli  or  so  ill-advised  as  to  put  her 
‘  foot  upon  English  ground,  I  shall,  from  that  moment,  regard  Pan- 
Mora’s  box  as  opened.’  (Ib.  p.  259.) 

*  In  an  article  in  this  Journal,  for  Oct.  1819,  on  ‘  the  State  of  the 
‘  Country,’  it  is  remarked,  that  ‘  the  most  alarming  sign  of  the  times 
‘  is  that  separation  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  community 
‘  from  the  lower,  which  is  now  daily  and  visibly  increasing.’  (Vol. 
xxxii.  p.  294.) 
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stigma  cast  upon  her  character  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of 
her  name  from  the  Liturgy,  she  decided  not  to  submit  to  this 
act  of  the  King’s  Government,  which,  as  it  was  unsupported  by 
any  public  allegation  or  evidence  agaiqst  her,  bore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  wanton  insult.  Accordingly,  after  the  failure  of  nego¬ 
tiations  through  Mr.  Brougham  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  intended 
to  ])revcnt  her  return,  she  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  common 
packet,  landed  at  Dover  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  arrived  at  Alderman  Wood’s  house  in  South  Audley 
Street,  in  the  midst  of  a  popular  ovation.  The  consternation 
which  this  movement  of  the  Queen  produced  in  the  ^linistry  was 
extreme ;  daily,  nightly,  hourly  cabinets  (according  to  Lord 
Eldon’s  phrase  *)  were  held ;  but  the  Government  lost  no  time 
in  commencing  proceedings  against  her,  by  a  measure,  the 
nature  of  which  requires  a  short  preliminary  explanation. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  child  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1817,  had  removed  the  one’  powerful  motive  of  forbearance 
from  the  Prince  Regent  to  his  wife.  Within  two  months  from 
that  event,  he  held  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  at  Brighton,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  Princess  of  Wales.f 
The  Prince  was  at  this  time  fifty-six  years  old ;  and  he  probably 
contemplated  a  second  marriage,  from  the  same  motive  which 
induced  his  royal  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and 
Cambridge,  to  marry  in  1818.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was 
the  issue  of  a  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence 
of  the  adultery  of  the  Princess.  The  persons  com[)Osing  the 
commission  were  selected  by  Sir  John  Leach  |,  who  hud 
advised  upon  a  mass  of  papers  relative  to  the  Princess,  furnished 
to  him  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  autumn  of  1817  ;  and 
the  selection  was  approved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Liverpool.  The  commission  was  dated  in  March,  1818;  the 
members  of  it  assembled  at  Milan  in  September;  and  in  July, 

*  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

t  See  the  letter  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  Lord  Eldon,  of  Jan.  1. 
1818,  in  Twiss,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.,  which,  though  given  only  in  extract, 
shows  clearly  the  Prince’s  intention.  The  fact  that  the  Prince’s  plan 
of  obtaining  a  divorce  had  been  brought  before  the  Cabinet  was  known 
to  the  Manjuis  of  Buckingham,  and  communicated  by  him  to  Lord 
Grenville,  early  in  January.  (Mem.  of  Reg.  vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  A  ru¬ 
mour  of  the  Prince’s  intention  had  at  the  same  time  reached  Mr. 
Wynn.  (Ib.  p.  201.) 

I  The  members  of  the  Milan  Commission  were  Mr.  Cook,  a  Chan¬ 
cery  barrister,  Mr.  Powell,  an  attorney,  and  Colonel  Browne.  See 
Lord  Brougham’s  ‘  Statesmen,'  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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1819.  made  their  report,  which  was  immediately  submitted  to 
the  Cabinet.*  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report,  (which  doubt¬ 
less  contained  all  the  criminatory  matter  subsequently  opened 
by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,)  the  Cabinet, 
though  pressed  by  the  King  to  take  active  measures,  decided 
not  to  institute  any  public  proceeding  against  her  unless  she 
should  return  to  England.  Tl’.e  intention  of  Ministers  to  adopt 
this  course  in  the  event  of  her  return  was  coramunlc;\ted  by 
Lord  Hutchinson  to  the  Queen  when  she  was  at  St.  Oiner  on 
her  way  to  England ;  and  the  effect  of  this  threat  was  to  de¬ 
termine  her  instantly  to  cross  the  Channel.  On  the  day  that 
the  Queen  arrived  in  London,  a  message  from  the  King  was 
presented  to  both  Houses,  communicating  certain  papers  respect¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty  since  her  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  and  recommending  them  to  the  immediate  and 
serious  attention  of  Parliament.f  These  papers  were  the 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Milan  Commission.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Liverpool  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Secrecy ;  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  committee 
sat,  .and  reported  ;  and  upon  their  report  was  founded  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  for  the  degradation  of  the  Queen,  and  for 
her  divorce  from  her  husband,  which  Lord  Liverpool  imme¬ 
diately  introduced. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
for  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  was  met  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  with 
a  well-meaning  proposition,  intended  to  stay  further  proceedings, 
and  to  effect  a  compromise;  but  the  consequent  negotiation 
with  the  Queen  led  to  no  result.  The  basis  laid  down  by  the 
negotiators,  ‘  that  the  Queen  should  admit  nothing,  and  the 
‘  King  should  retract  nothing,’  in  fiict  rendered  an  agreement 
impossible ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  subsequently  adjourned 
the  question,  in  order  to  allow  the  measure  to  proceed  in  the 
other  House.  The  proceedings  upon  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  commenced  on  the  17th  of  August, 


*  See  the  statement  of  Sir  J.  Leach,  Twiss,  Ib.  p.  400.  Lord 
Castlereagh  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  6.  1821,  that  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  way  of 
influencing  Government  as  to  the  time  of  constituting  the  Milan 
Commission,  than  any  other  circumstance.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  views  of  the  Ministers,  the  motive  of  the  King  is  apparent 
from  his  letter  to  Lord  Eldon. 

f  On  the  difference  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers  at  this 
time,  see  Lord  Eldon’s  letters,  in  Twiss,  p.  372-74.  The  account 
which  Lord  Dudley  heard  from  Sir  J.  Leach,  early  in  the  year,  like¬ 
wise  indicates  the  King’s  views.  (Letters,  p.  241.) 
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1820,  and  after  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  terminated  by  a  division  on  the 
6th  of  November,  when  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  12.3 
to  95  votes,  being  a  majority  of  28  for  the  Bill.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Committee  were  remarkable,  and  exercised  a  mate¬ 
rial  influenee  upon  the  final  stage  of  the  measure.  A  certain 
number  of  the  Peers  who  were  friendly  to  the  Bill,  were  known 
to  object  to  the  divorce  clause :  it  became  therefore  manifest, 
that  if  this  clause  was  ret.ained,  the  majority  for  the  third  read¬ 
ing  would  be  diminished.  The  Ministers,  nine  in  number, 
voted  against  the  clause,  whilst  most  of  the  Opposition  Lords 
voted  in  favour  of  it.  Tlie  result  was,  that  the  clause  was  re¬ 
tained  by  129  to  62  votes.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the 
motion  was  made  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  there 
appeared,  for  the  third  re.ading,  108 ;  against  it,  99 ;  being  a 
majority  of  only  nine  in  its  favour.  Upon  the  declaration  of 
these  numbers.  Lord  Liverpool  rose,  and  announced  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Bill. 

Thus  ended,  amidst  the  general  jubilation  of  the  country  *, 
this  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  proceeding.  George  the  Fourth 
had  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  by  a  formal  act  of  his  own, 
in  1796;  during  twenty-four  years  they  h.ad  lived  apart;  in 
1814,  he  had  declared  his  fixed  determination  not  to  meet  her 
on  any  occasion,  public  or  private ;  their  separation  had  been 
sanctioned  by  George  the  Third,  and  a  separate  maintenance 
had  l)cen  settled  upon  her  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature ;  he  had 
used  all  his  influence  to  exclude  her  from  Court,  and  from  the 
society  of  the  RoyaV Family;  he  had  encouraged  her  removal 
to  the  Continent,  but  even  there  she  was  pursued  by  his  ill-will, 
for  he  caused  the  English  diplomatic  agents  to  be  cautioned 
against  showing  her  any  respect,  and  to  be  instructed  to  urge 
a  ’similar  procedure  upon  foreign  courts.  The  serious  charges 
of  pregnancy  and  secret  delivery,  which  he  had  brought  against 
her  in  1805,  had  been  conclusively  disproved  upon  inquiry. 
Not  only  had  he  denied  her  the  protection  and  support  due 
from  a  husband  to  a  wife,  but  his  behaviour  to  her  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  active  persecution.  It  was 
likewise  believed  that  his  own  life  had  not  been  such  as  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  complain  of  his  wife’s  infidelities.  The  country 
regarded  his  conduct  as  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  accompanied  with  almost  every  conceivable  circumstance 
of  aggravation. 

*  London  was  illuminated,  more  or  less,  for  three  nights.  See 
Rush,  p.  345.  ;  see  also  ‘  Life  of  IVilbcrforce,’  vol.  v.  p.  54. 
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Under  tliesc  circumstances,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  had  to 
contend  against  heavy  disadvantages.  The  case  for  the  Bill 
was  managed  by  the  Attorney -General,  Sir  Robert  Gifford,  and 
bv  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  John  Copley,  who  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  of  their  difficult  task  with  the  ability  of  accomplished 
and  experienced  advocates.  The  Queen  was  represented  by 
her  two  law  officci’s,  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman ;  there 
were  other  competent  counsel  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Denman’s 
speeches  were  forcible  and  affecting,  and  produced  a  powerful 
impression  ;  but  the  principa  Imoving  power  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceding  was  Mr.  Brougham,  who,  by  his  eloquence,  boldness, 
resource,  and  pertinacity,  so  effectually  succeeded  in  throwing 
suspicion  ufwn  the  witnesses,  in  discrediting  the  accusers,  and  in 
arousing  the  sympathies  of  the  country,  that  his  entire  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  legal  advocacy  known  in  our  history. 

The  case  against  the  Queen  rested  principally  on  the  evidence 
of  foreign  servants,  who  were  suspected  of  having  been  bribed 
by  the  King’s  agents  to  give  evidence  against  their  former 
mistress.  Although  the  Ministers  attempted  to  represent  them¬ 
selves  as  champions  of  public  morality,  yet  the  proceeding 
was  regarded  as  a  private  divorce  bill,  promoted  by  the  King ; 
and  (as  Lord  Eldon  said),  if  evidence  of  recrimination  was  not 
admitted,  the  effect  of  recrimination  was  produced.  In  the 
state  of  popular  excitement  which  had  arisen,  and  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  respecting  the  King  *,  the  attempt  to  carry  such 
a  measxire  through  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  close 
division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Avould  have  been  almost  an  act 
of  madness.  Lord  Liverpool  had  even  proposed  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  abandon  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  before  the  third  read¬ 
ing.  But,  although  this  scandalous  proceeding  had  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  country  against  the  King  and  his  Ministers, 
and  had  rendered  the  Queen  an  object  of  general  sympathy  and 
.‘support,  yet  as  soon  as  the  Bill  was  abandoned,  the  interest 
about  her  subsided,  and  the  country  seemed  not  to  have  such  a 
conviction  of  her  purity  as  to  induce  them  to  insist  upon  her 
entire  rehabilitation  in  her  rights.  The  position  of  the  Ministers 
had  been  full  of  embarrassment.  They  were  doubtless  not  blind 
to  the  weakness  of  the  King’s  cause,  and  they  expected  her  to 
remain  on  the  Continent ;  but  believing,  as  they  did,  that  she 


*  Lord  Brougham  affirms  that  ‘  no  prince,  in  any  age  or  country, 
‘  was  ever  more  universally  or  more  deeply  hated  than  George  IV., 
‘  during  the  year  1820.’  {^Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.) 
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had  promoted  her  Italian  courier  to  her  bed,  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  resist  his  instances  to  action  when  she  returned  to 
England  and  defied  her  accusers.  Her  conduct  and  his  con¬ 
duct  rendered  it  equally  difficult  for  them  to  remain  motion¬ 
less  and  to  move.  Probably,  moreover,  they  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  accumulation  of  proof  which  had  produced  the  effect 
of  conviction  on  their  minds  would  be  of  so  little  avail  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  success  of  the  Bill  for  divorcing  and  degrading  the 
Queen.  But  the  public,  whatever  might  be  their  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  Queen's  chastity,  were  insensible  to  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses,  because  they  thought  that  the  King  was  not 
entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone. 

When  Parliament  met,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  for  the 
session  of  1821,  it  might  seem  that  Ministers  were  not  likely 
to  stand  their  ground.  They  had  begun  the  previous  year 
without  any  large  stock  of  popularity ;  the  result  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  the  Queen  had  been,  not  only  a  defeat,  but  a 
humiliation.  They  had  likewise  lost  one  of  their  pillars  in 
debate.  Mr.  Canning  had  declined  to  take  any  part  against  the 
Queen  as  an  accuser ;  but  he  had  remained  in  the  Cabinet  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  This  office  was,  in  January,  1821,  provi¬ 
sionally  transferred  to  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  who  held  it  with¬ 
out  salary,  in  conjunction  with  the  chancellorship  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  It  had  been  previously  offered  to  Mr.  Peel,  who, 
for  some  reason  Avhich  does  not  appear,  was  unable  at  this  time 
to  join  the  ^linistry.  Mr.  Canning’s  resignation  is  thus  com¬ 
mented  on  by  Lord  Dudley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  of  December  22nd,  1820  :  — - 

‘  Canning,  you  see,  is  out.  lie  has,  however,  no  sort  of  quarrel 
with  his  late  colleagues.  Ilis  reason  for  retiring  is  simply  this  ;  he 
had  from  the  beginning  determined  to  take  no  share  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  as  to  the  Queen.  Those  proceedings,  or  at  least  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  are  to  form  the  main  business  of  the  approaching 
session.  He  thinks  that  absence  or  neutrality  of  one  of  the  King’s 
principal  servants  would  be  disrespectful  towards  his  master  and  dis¬ 
creditable  to  himself.  ....  The  loss  of  him  will  be  severely  felt  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Peel,  I  take  for  granted,  is  to  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  We  shall  witness  a  most  obstinate  struggle.  The  parties  are 
more  nearly  balanced  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  immense  power  of  the  Crown ;  on  the  ether  a  most 
decided  superiority  of  parliamentary  talent.  The  Ministers  have  the 
old  Tory  feeling  in  their  favour ;  the  Opposition  are  aided  by  the  cry 
against  the  late  measures  to  the  Queen,  and  by  the  great  personal 
unpopularity  of  the  King.  I  think  the  Ministers  wdll  stand  their 
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"round  ;  but  the  first  advance  of  tbe  Saracens  under  their  renowned 
Emir  Brougham  will  be  fierce  and  terrible.’  (P.  271.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1821,  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  complaining  of  the  late  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Queen,  and  praying  that  she  might  be 
reinstated  in  her  rights,  and  that  her  name  might  be  replaced 
in  the  Liturgy.  The  Parliamentary  campaign  in  the  Queen’s 
favour  was  opened  by  a  motion  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton 
condemnatory  of  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy.- 
The  resolution  was  met  on  the  part  of  Ministers  by  a  motion 
of  adjournment,  which  was  carried  by  310  to  209  votes.  Shortly 
afterwards  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  that  an  annuity  of 
50,000/.  should  be  granted  to  Her  ^Majesty  for  her  life.  ]Mr. 
Brougham  presented  a  formal  message  from  the  Queen  an¬ 
nouncing  her  intention  to  refuse  the  money  unless  her  name 
was  restored  to  the  Liturgy.  The  Government,  however,  per¬ 
sisted,  and  the  Queen  accepted  the  annuity  without  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  her  condition.  A  formal  motion  of  censure  upon 
Ministers  for  the  late  proceedings  against  the  Queen  was  then 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Tavistock,  which  led  to  a  debate  of 
two  nights,  and  was  supported  on  a  division  by  only  178  against 
324  votes,  giving  to  ^linisters  a  majority  of  146.  A  motion  in 
favour  of  the  insertion  of  the  Queen’s  name  in  the  Liturgy  was 
subsequently  made  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  but,  though  sanctioned 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  it  was  negatived  by  298  to  178  votes. 

Thus  ended  the  parliamentary  efforts  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Queen  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties.  Great  embarrassment  would  have  been  created  by 
the  accession  to  power  of  a  Ministry  pledged  to  treat  the  Queen 
as  free  from  stain,  and  to  reinstate  her  in  all  her  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821  had  been  as 
popular  as  it  was  subsequently  rendered  by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
Lord  Tavistock’s  brother,  his  motion  of  censure  would  have 
been  carried,  and  Lord  Liverpool’s  Ministry  must  have  re¬ 
signed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  country 
respecting  the  Queen,  the  course  now  taken  by  Ministers  met 
with  acquiescence,  and  her  claims  were  not  revived,  until  the 
announcement  of  the  King’s  intention  to  exclude  her  from  his 
coronation  (which  was  fixed  for  a  day  in  July),  called  forth  a 
memorial  asserting  her  right  to  take  a  part  in  that  ceremony. 
Her  memorial  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  having  heard  the  arguments  of  her  Attorney-  and  Solicitor- 
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General,  decided  against  her  right.  She  afterwards  applied  to 
have  a  place  assigned  to  her  as  a  spectator  at  the  King’s  coro¬ 
nation,  and  to  be  crowned  separately  herself ;  but  both  appli¬ 
cations  were  ineffectual.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  she 
made  an  endeavour  to  gain  admission  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  she  was  repulsed  by  the  doorkeepers,  and  the  assembled 
multitude  showed  no  disposition  to  assist  her  in  forcing  an  en¬ 
trance.  Her  reception  by  the  people  was  cold.  Within  a 
month  from  this  time  she  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory 
malady,  and  died  after  a  few  days’  illness.*  By  her  directions  her 
body  was  conve3'ed  to  Brunswick  for  interment ;  her  funeral 
pi-ocession  created  a  riot,  at  which  the  military  interfered  and 
two  lives  were  lost.  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Brougham  that  before 
her  death  she  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  England ; 
and  that  if  her  life  had  been  prolonged  she  would  have  removed 
to  the  Continent.t  This  decision  shows  that  she  was  conscious 
of  a  decline  in  her  popularity,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  cre¬ 
ating  ail}*  new  interest  in  her  favour.  The  country  had  sup¬ 
ported  her  against  the  aggressive  measures  of  the  King;  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  support  her  in  aggressive  measures 
against  him. 

‘  Wliatever  (saj’s  Lord  Holland)  may  be  thought  of  the  treatment 
to  which  she  was  exposed  on  her  arrival,  in  hmgland,  or  of  the  ma¬ 
lignity,  and  j)0ssibly  the  falsehood,  of  some  of  the  charges  subse¬ 
quently  brought  against  her,  or  of  the  somewhat  vindictive  prose¬ 
cution  of  her  when  Queen,  she  was  at  best  a  strange  woman,  and  a 
very  sorry  and  uninteresting  heroine.  She  had,  the\'  say,  some 
talent,  some  pleasantry,  some  good  humeur,  and  great  spirit  and 
courage.  Bnt  she  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  female  delicacy,  and 
exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions  relative  to  herseh 
very  little  feeling  for  anybodj*,  and  very  little  regard  for  honour  or 
truth,  or  even  for  the  interests  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  her, 
wdiether  the  ])eople  in  the  aggregate,  or  the  individuals  who  enthu¬ 
siastically  espoused  her  cause.  She  avowed  her  dislike  of  manj- ;  she 
scarcely  concealed  her  contempt  for  all.  In  short,  to  .speak  plainly, 
if  not  mad,  she  was  a  very  w'orthless  woman.’  J 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  general  par- 

*  Lord  Londonderry,  in  a  letter  written  to  Ijord  Eldon  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  August,  1821,  where  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  King, 
describes  the  Queen’s  death  as  ‘  the  greatest  of  all  possible  deliver- 
‘  ances,  both  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  country'.’  ( Twiss,  vol.  ii. 
p.  432.) 

t  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

J  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  Lord  Eldon  seems  to 
have  doubted  of  the  Queen’s  sanity.  (Twiss.  Life,  p.  366.) 
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liiinicntary  business  of  the  sessions  of  1821  and  1822,  and  shall 
only  advert  to  the  ministerial  changes  which  occurred  during 
that  period.  It  seems  that  in  July,  1821,  a  short  time  before 
the  Queen’s  death,  the  differences  between  the  King  and  Lord 
Liverpool,  with  respect  to  some  proposed  changes  in  the  Cabinet, 
were  such  as  to  render  the  duration  of  the  Government  pre¬ 
carious*;  but  the  storm,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cause, 
passed  away.  In  December,  1821,  Lord  Wellesley  went  to 
Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  with  Mr.  Goulburn  as  Chief  Sec¬ 
retary,  according  to  the  system  of  balance  which  then  prevailed; 
the  former  being  favourable,  the  latter  being  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  claims.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Saurin  was  replaced 
by  Mr.  Plunkett,  as  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  IVIr.  Peel 
had,  in  1810,  during  Mr.  Perceval’s  administration,  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Under-Secretary  of  the  War  Department.  He  had 
then  recently  entered  the  House  of  Commons:  his  age  was  twenty- 
two.  In  August,  1812,  he  became  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  after  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  government, 
and  resigned  this  post  in  August,  1818.  f  He  was  accordingly 
out  of  office  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen ; 
and  he  declined  to  enter  the  Cabinet  upon  !^lr•  Canning’s  resig¬ 
nation,  in  the  winter  of  1820,  when  the  sentence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  was  still  unpro¬ 
nounced.  Hut,  at  the  beginning  of  1821,  he  became  Home 
Secretary  in  the  place  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  remained  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  witliout  office.  ^Ir.  Peel’s  political 
connexions  were,  at  that  time,  with  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Tory  party;  he  was  a  follower  of  Perceval  rather  than  of  Pitt. 
The  anti-catholics  wanted  an'organ  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
not  only  all  the  Whigs,  but  Lord  Castlereagli  and  Mr.  Canning, 
retaining  Mr.  Pitt’s  opinions,  were  advocates  of  Catholic  emanci- 


*  Lord  Eldon,  ill  a  letter  to  Lord  Stowell  of  July,  1821,  says: 

‘  The  bulk  of  the  ^Ministers  are,  I  think,  convinced  tliat  the  King 
‘  means,  and  that  my  neighbour  [Lady  Conyngham]  will  induce  him, 

‘  to  change  them  ;  and  1  should  not  wonder  if,  in  a  too  great  confi- 
‘  dencft  that  he  has  that  meaning,  they  were  to  retire  before  he  knew 
‘  how  to  execute  it.  It  is  impossible  but  that  the  thing  must  fall  to 
‘  pieces.’  (  Twiss,  ib.  p.  429.) 

f  M.  Guizot,  Life  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  p.  14.,  represents  the  office  of 
Irish  Secretary  as  having  become  intolerable  to  him,  from  the 
constant  sight  of  the  evils  and  abuses  ivhich  he  was  called  on  to  de¬ 
fend  ;  and  connects  his  resignation  of  it  with  his  election  as  member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1817.  We  suspect  the  truth  to 
have  been  that  he  had  become  tired  of  an  office  which  he  had  held 
for  six  years. 
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pation;  and  Mr.  Peel  supplied  that  want.  The  Annual  Register 
for  1822,  after  eulogising  Lord  Sidinouth,  and  regretting  the 
public  loss  caused  by  his  retirement,  remarks,  as  a  ground  of 
consolation,  that  ‘  Mr.  Peel’s  political  predilections,  sympathies, 

‘  principles,  and  prejudices,  were  very  much  the  same  with  those 
‘  of  Lord  Sidmouth ;  so  that  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the 
‘  other  could  have  no  effect  on  the  course  of  administration.’  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  has  the  following  entry  in  his  Diary,  re¬ 
specting  a  debate  on  the  Catholic  Question  in  December,  1817 :  — 

‘  Peel  made  a  speech  of  little  merit  in  point  of  substance,  but 
‘  so  clearly  and  elegantly  expressed,  and  so  well  delivered,  as  to 
‘  be  applauded  to  excess.  He  is  a  proof  of  the  great  value  of  the 
‘  mechanical  parts  of  speaking,  when  combined  with  industry 
‘  and  caution.  He  now  fills  the  too-important  place  of  spokes- 
‘  man.  to  the  intolerant  faction.’  The  small  party,  likewise, 
who  had  followed  Lord  Grenville,  and  who,  at  that  time,  occu¬ 
pied  a  middle  position,  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  occupied 
by  the  Peelite  party,  joined  the  administration  at  the  end  of 
1821;  as  the  price  of  this  junction,  the  Marquis  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  was  created  a  duke,  and  Mr.  C.  AVynn  entered  the  Ca¬ 
binet  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.*  The  Cabinet 
now  consisted  of  fifteen  members,  nine  i)ecrs,  and  six  com¬ 
moners.  The  six  commoners  were  Lord  Londonderry  f,  Mr. 
Peel,  ^Ir.  Vansittart,  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  Mr.  C.  Wynn,  and  Mr. 
B.  Bathurst. 

With  certain  modifications  of  his  Cabinet,  Lord  Liverpool  had 
now  weathered  the  second  session  since  the  failure  of  the  Bill 
for  degrading  the  Queen,  and  the  resignation  of  ^Ir.  Canning. 
The  latter  had,  in  the  spring  of  1822,  accepted  the  office  of 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  rendered  vacant  by  the  recall  of 
Lord  Hastings;  notwithstanding  his  extraorJiiiary  and,  perhaps, 
unsurpassed  oratorical  powers,  he  preferred  this  imperial  exile  to 
exclusion  from  the  Cabinet,  with  which  the  personal  repugnance 
of  the  King  now  threatened  him.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1822,  by  the  King  in  person;  and  His 
Majesty,  who  had,  in  the  previous  year,  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland, 
embarked  at  Greenwich  for  Scotland  a  few  days  after  the  pro¬ 
rogation.  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  received  the  melan¬ 
choly  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  who  had, 

*  A  vain  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  induce  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  to  join  the  Government  at  this  time.  (Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol. 
iii.  p.  382.) 

Lord  Castlereagh  became  Marquis  of  Londonderry  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  April  8.  1821. 
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In  a  fit  of  insanity,  put  an  end  to  liis  own  life.*  Upon  the  King’s 
return  to  London,  the  choice  of  his  successor  was  made.  The 
person  whose  claims  stood  first  was,  without  question,  Mr. 
Canning.  But  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  King,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Queen’s  cause :  and  Lord  Eldon,  with 
a  portion  of  the  anti-catholic  section  of  the  Cabinet,  wished  for  a 
person  of  their  own  politics.f  But  the  Queen  was  dead ;  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Peel,  insisted  on 
the  aj)pointinent  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  accordingly  called 
to  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  J  iSIr.  Canning,  without  hesitation,  but  with 
considerable  regret  for  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  he  was 
making,  relinquished  his  Indian  throne,  and  accepted  the  offer.  § 

*  Lord  Eldon  says,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time :  ‘  I  learn,  upon 
‘  the  best  authority,  that  for  two  or  three  days  he  was  perfectly  in- 
‘  sane  ;  and  the  medical  men  attribute  that  fact  to  the  operation  on  his 
‘  head  of  the  unceasing  attention  to  business,  which  the  last  harassing 
‘  session  to  him  called  for.’  {Twiss,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.)  Lord  London¬ 
derry’s  state  may  perliaps  be  more  correctly  described  as  mental 
delirium,  extending  over  several  days,  than  insanity.  (See  also  Life 
of  Wilberforce,  vol.  v.  p.  134.) 

According  to  an  anecdote  preserved  in  Raikes’s  Journal,  Dec.  25. 
1832,  Lord  Londonderry  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  madness  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  departure  for  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814. 

f  See  Lord  Dudley’s  Letters,  pp.  350.  356.  Lord  Eldon’s  ani¬ 
mosity  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  his  regret  at  his  introduction  into  the 
Cabinet,  are  plainly  shown  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stowell  of  September, 
1823.  ( I'wiss,  vol.  ii.  p.  484.)  According  to  31.  de  3Iarcellus 

(whose  reminiscences  are  not  of  much  historical  value),  3Ir.  Canning 
described  himself  as  forced  upon  the  King  in  1822.  (Politique  de  la 
Restauration,  p.  15.) 

J  31.  de  3Iarcellus,  in  a  letter  to  31.  de  Chateaubriand,  of  15th 
Sept.  1822,  stated  that  3Ir.  Canning  was  first  offered  the  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  which  he  objected,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  functions  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Ibid.  p.  90.). 
3Ve  believe  that  the  arrangement  to  which  31.  de  3Iarcellus  refers 
was  in  agitation,  but  that  it  was  not  offered  by  Lord  Liverpool  to 
3Ir.  Canning. 

§  See  Stapleton’s  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  ii.  p.  120-130. ;  Twissi 
Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.  3Ir.  Canning  said,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Ist  3Iay,  182?:  ‘In  the  year  1822  I  was  appointed  to  an 
‘  office  fraught  with  wealth,  honour,  and  ambition.  From  that  office 
‘  I  was  called,  not  only  not  on  my  own  seeking,  but  contrary  to  my 
‘  own  wish  ;  and  I  made  a  sacrifice  —  a  sacrifice,  be  it  remembered, 
‘  of  no  inconsiderable  nature  to  a  poor  man.’  On  3Iay  13.  1828, 
upon  a  motion  for  a  grant  of  a  pension  to  one  of  Mr.  Canning’s  sons. 
Air.  Huskisson  made  the  following  statement :  ‘  I  regret  to  be  obliged 
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Great  as  were  the  attr.actions  of  the  post  of  leader  which  he 
was  invited  to  fill,  the  feelings  with  which  he  rej^arded  it  hud 
probably  undergone  a  considerable  alteration  since  1812. 

Lord  Londonderry  had,  for  ten  years,  been  the  most  prominent 
and  Important  person  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool,  though 
he  did  not  hold  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  tl.c  Treasury,  and  was 
not  called  Prime  ^linlster.  Mr.  Canning  occupied  after  him  a 
similar  position.  Here,  therefore,  we  suspend  our  review  of  this 
administration.  In  another  article,  we  shall  resume  the  subject 
at  this  new  phase ;  tvhlch  will  attbrd  us  an  opportunity  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  change  which  the  transfer  of  {)owcr  from  Lord 
Londonderry  to  Mr.  Canning  produced. 


‘  to  make  reference  on  such  ati  occasion  to  information  derived  from 
‘  the  privacy  of  confidential  intercourse ;  but  I  can  state,  from  my 
‘  own  personal  credit,  that,  whatever  were  the  feelings  of  others,  who 
‘  were  justly  near  and  dear  to  Mr.  Canning,  it  had  for  years  been  his 
‘  own  warm  and  anxious  wish  (^owing  to  eircumstanees  tliat  were 
‘  likely  to  press  upon  the  acute  and  sensitive  mind  of  such  a  man)  to 
‘  be  placed  in  some  public  situation,  however  it  might  sacrifice  or 
‘  compromise  the  fair  and  legitimate  scope  of  his  ambition,  which, 
‘  while  it  enabled  him  to  perform  adequate  public  services,  would 
‘  enable  him  also  to  place  upon  a  better  footing  his  wife’s  private 
‘  fortune,  which  he  had  lessened,  and  the  inhw-itance  of  his  children, 
‘  which  he  had  impaired.’ 
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,Vrt.  VII. — 1.  British  Museum.  A  Guide  to  the  Printed  Books 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Grenville  and  Kiny's  Library. 
London:  1858. 

2.  The  Netc  General  Cataloyue  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  ^[useum. 

3.  Cutaloyues  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperialc.  Tom.  I.  —  IV. 
Paris:  1855-57,  4to. 

''PiiK  feelings  of  ‘a  man  of  few  books,’  on  entering  the  new 
Reading-Koom  of  the  British  ^luseiim  for  the  first  time, 
must  be  those  of  great  amazement  and  humiliation.  These 
emotions  will  not  be  diminished  when  he  is  informed  that  he 
beholds  but  little  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  contents  of  the 
Library ;  and,  further,  that  this  library  is  far  from  being  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  and,  finally,  that  the  largest  existing,  the 
Bibliothcciue  Imperiale,  probably  contains  not  one  fourth  of  the 
books  which  have  been  printed  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
centuries.  Unless  the  ‘few  books’  of  such  a  man  have  been 
particularly  well-chosen  and  well-read,  the  spectacle  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  of  the  magnitude  of  literature  will  be  vastly  im¬ 
posing,  in  both  senses  of  the  word ;  and  his  impressions  must  be 
amusingly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  employed  for  twenty  years  or  so  upon  the  New  Cata¬ 
logue,  during  which  time  some  hundred  thousand  of  these  books 
have  passed  bodily  through  their  hands.  Contem}(lating  the  let¬ 
tering  on  the  backs  of  the  two  thousand  folio  volumes  to  which 
this  catalogue  will  now  very  soon  extend,  he  will  consider 
that  the  mere  titles  recorded  there  are  equal  to  his  own  select 
])rivate  library.  Ills  Bible  fills  seventeen  of  them ;  his  Prayer- 
Book  and  its  cognate  Liturgies,  six  or  seven ;  his  Horace,  one ; 
his  Shakspeare,  three ;  his  Homer,  two ;  his  Tate  and  Brady, 
or  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  about  the  same ;  his  Aristotle,  two ; 
and  so  on.  But  this  enormous  amount  of  literal  reiteration  of 
a  few  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  must  seem  to  him  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  their  endless  repetition  in  other  ways.  The 
habit  of  handling  vast  masses  of  books  upon  all  subjects  suggests 
such  questions  as.  How  much  cream  of  originality  would  the 
skimming  of  this  unrivalled  collection  of  American  literature 
yield?  To  what  bulk  could  modern  Scotch  theology  be  boiled 
down?  What  quantum  of  novelty  could  be  eliminated  from 
the  last  ten  thousand  novels?  How  many  of  these  forty  miles 
of  bookshelves  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  history  limited 
itself  to  telling  the  same  story  once,  and  science  contented 
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itself  with  a  single  record  of  its  facts  and  laws?  Such  an 
elimination,  not  of  unnecessary,  but  only  of  repeated  know¬ 
ledge,  would  certainly  leave  the  ‘  Printed  Book  Department  ’ 
much  nearer  to  the  Caliph  Omar’s  views  of  what  tlie  extent 
of  a  library  should  be,  than  to  its  existing  magnitude.  From 
considerations  like  these  arose,  in  former  days,  the  utopian 
visions  of  encyclopaedists ;  but  experience  has  shown  that,  as 
every  spectator  sees  a  separate  rainbow,  so  every  reading  man 
beholds,  in  the  firmament  of  learning,  his  own  encyclopaedia, 
and  that  practically,  after  all,  our  forty  miles  of  bookshelves  in 
Bloomsbury  will  constitute  as  condensed  an  epitome  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  is  attainable. 

Public  libraries  cannot  abridge  their  leagues  of  literature  by 
venturing  to  exclude  any  kind  of  knowledge  as  worthless.  De¬ 
spised  books  have  a  strange  trick  of  revenging  themselves, 
by  becoming  indispensable.  Dr.  Bandinel  gives  ten  times  its 
weight  in  gold  for  the  ‘riff-raff’  condemned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  who,  on  the  repeated  application  of  the  first  Bodleian 
librarian.  Dr.  James,  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  plays,  replied, 
‘  I  can  see  no  good  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  for  excluding  such 
‘  books  as  almanacks,  plays,  and  an  infinite  number  that  are 
‘  dally  printed,  of  very  unworthy  matters  and  handling.’  A  short 
time  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  was  printed  Marlowe’s  ‘  True 
‘  Tragedie  of  Richarde,  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good 
‘  King  Henrle  the  Sixt,’  a  copy  of  w’hich  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Rodd,  for  the  Bodleian  Library,  for  131/.  — 
being,  we  believe,  the  highest  price  ever,  up  to  that  time,  given 
for  a  single  play.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  libraries,  which 
had  a  copyriglit  claim,  rejected  as  worthless  the  first  works  of 
Walter  Scott,  Mrs.  Opie,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  M‘Culloch.  ‘  It  is  in  the  fragments,’  writes  M.  Libri,  ‘  of 
‘  some  alphabets,  of  some  small  grammars  published  for  the  use 
‘  of  schools,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in  the 
‘  letters  distributed  in  Germany  by  the  religious  bodies  com- 
‘  missioned  to  collect  alms,  that  bibliographers  now  seek  to 
‘discover  the  first  processes  employed  by  the  inventors  of 
‘  xylography  and  of  typography.  It  is  in  a  forgotten  collection 
‘  of  indifferent  plates,  published  at  Venice,  by  Fausto  Verantio, 
‘  that  an  engineer  may  find  the  first  diagram  of  iron  suspension 
‘  bridges.’ 

The  late  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Museum 
Commission,  in  1849,  said,  ‘One  of  the  first  and  most  mys- 
‘  terious  preludes  to  the  great  revolution  was  what  was 
‘called  the  “Affaire  Reveillon;’  the  sack  of  a  great  manu- 
‘facturer’s  house  at  Paris.  He  was  a  very  extensive  manu- 
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‘  facturer ;  a  very  good  master ;  gave  bread  to  thousands  of 
‘  peo[)le  ;  a  most  respectable  man ;  and  what  would  be  ealled  a 
‘Liberal,  in  politics.  Nobody  could  make  out  why  Monsieur 
‘  Reveillon’s  house  and  warehouse  should  have  been  sacked  and 
‘  burned.  That  is  explained  by  a  little  bit  of  paper,  which  was 
‘  a  balloting  list  for  the  members  of  the  new  Assembly.  The 
‘  revolutionists  had  put  out  their  list,  and  the  Court  list  was 
‘  made  up  of  what  they  called  “  moderate  men ;  ”  at  the  head  of 
‘  this  list  was  M.  Reveillon.  To  the  success  of  the  republican 
‘  list  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  example,  and  they 
*  made  an  example  of  M.  Reveillon.  The  revolutionary  list 
‘  succeeded,  and  you  all  know  the  consequences.’  The  works, 
good  or  bad,  of  all  celebrated  persons,  are  important ;  but,  as 
M.  Libri  remarks,  ‘  we  are  not  born  celebrated.’  The  author 
of  a  trifling  pamphlet,  called  ‘  Le  Souper  de  Beaucaire,’  became 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  First;  and  ‘to  write  fully  the  life 
‘  of  tlie  execrable  Marat,  one  ought  to  have  the  very  insignifi- 
‘  cant  essays  on  physics  that  he  published  before  the  Revolution.’ 
Setting  aside  the  unforeseen  value  which  events  may  give  to 
intrinsically  worthless  books,  and  the  fact  that  posterity  is  not 
always  of  our  way  of  thinking  as  to  the  merits  of  others,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  our  very  contempt  tends  to  endow  a 
book  with  an  ultimate  bibliographical  consequence.  Little  wdll 
the  Ames  or  Dibdin  of  the  year  2059  care,  bibliographically 
speaking,  for  the  works  of  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  Scott  and 
Wordsworth,  the  early  editions  of  which  will  be  obtainable, 
in  dusty  calf  or  abraded  morocco,  for  ninepcnce  a  volume,  at 
every  bookstall ;  but  fabulous  prices  will  be  realised  by  copies, 
unique  or  of  excessive  rarity,  of  a  Cumming’s  ‘  Apocalyptic 
‘Sketches,’  or  a  Tapper’s  ‘Proverbial  Philosophy;’  a  set  of 
Playbills  will  fetch  the  price  of  a  whole  library  of  the  classics ; 
and  an  auction  of  the  facetiae  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  agitate  the  hearts  of  Bibliomaniacs  who  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  an  editio  priiiceps 
of  the  ‘  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,’  or  ‘  Mrs.  Caudle’s  Lectures.’ 
Although  it  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  libraries  are  swelled  to 
an  enormous  bulk,  not  so  much  by  the  treasures  of  literature, 
as  by  its  dregs  and  its  scum.  A  moderate  apartment  may  receive 
all  the  noblest  monuments  of  human  thought  and  knowledge, 
though  ‘  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  all  the  books  that 
‘  should  be  written  ’  for  the  varied  intercourse  of  society.  The 
great  productions  of  literary  genius  are  borne  onwards  with  the 
stream  and  are  imperishable;  the  whims  and  fashions  of  the 
hour  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  can  only  be  rescued  from  total 
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oblivion  by  those  who  have  the  courage  to  dive  down  to  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  past  ages. 

The  value  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  two  cen¬ 
turies  hence,  will  be  something  quite  inconceivable.  For 
example,  we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  an  American, 
who  probably  knows  more  of  the  matter  than  any  one  living, 
that  the  Museum  collection  of  about  30,000  books,  published 
in  the  United  States,  is  more  than  double  the  extent  of  any 
similar  collection  of  American  books  in  his  own  country. 
Tliose  of  our  readers  who  know  ,most  of  American  literature 
will  most  readily  agree  with  us  when  wc  affirm  that  a  great 
proportion  of  this  collection  will  in  a  few  years  be  unique ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  British  ^luseum  will  shortly  be  the  chief 
depository  of  the  literature  of  the  United  States!  The  fairy 
tales  of  science  are  many  and  wonderful ;  and  the  dreariest 
of  sciences,  bibliography,  which  is  not  so  much  a  science  as  the 
husk  of  a  science,  dealing  wholly  with  outside  shows,  —  prizing 
a  book  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  being  ‘  uncut,’  —  wandering 
among  its  incunabula  as  a  shade  among  tombs,  preferring  the 
Hades  of  black-letter  to  the  heaven  of  French  pica  —  gloating 
upon  the  refuse  of  ancient  days  —  and  boasting,  with  a  shame¬ 
less  Pharisaism,  of  its  main  delight  in  forms,  folio,  quarto,  oc¬ 
tavo,  or  ‘  agenda;’ — even  this  has  its  marvels  and  astound¬ 
ing  metamorphoses. 

Since  dry  leaves  may  thus  change  to  gold,  and  gold  to  dry 
leaves,  it  obviously  becomes  one  of  the  most  necessary  qualities 
of  the  Head  of  a  great  national  library,  that  he  should  have 
utterly  abandoned  all  partialities,  and  that  he  should  regard 
with  equal  affection,  or,  at  least.  Indifference,  the  apparently 
deciduous,  and  the  apparently  permanent.  The  present  Prin¬ 
cipal  Librarian  of  the  Museum  once  said  that,  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  purchases,  the  proof  that  he  had  done  well  was  that 
everybody  was  dissatisfied.  Curiously  in  corroboration  of  the 
truth  of  this  mot,  it  appears  that,  whereas  the  Museum  Library 
is  the  richest  in  the  world  in  works  on  natural  history,  —  that 
being  its  one  point  of  partiality,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Banksian  books,  —  the  loudest  complaints  of  its  imperfection 
have  been  those  of  naturalists.  But  a  naturalist  has  not  the 
many-sided  vision  of  the  spider,  and  Mr.  Panizzi,  from  his 
watch-tower  in  the  skies  of  learning,  may  look  serenely  upon 
the  partiality  of  each  profession  for  its  own  specialite.  He 
might  point  towards  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  expends 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  iu  keeping  up  a  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  a  mere  subdivision  of  that  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine.  But  as  far  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  ex- 
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tend,  the  first  and  noblest  charaeteristic  of  the  ISIusemn  Library 
is  its  universality. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  newly  awakened  sense  of  the 
Importance  of  preserving,  in  the  metropolitan  establishment  of 
every  great  nation,  all  the  printed  words  of  men,  has  lately 
caused  a  surprising  increase  of  bulk  in  most  of  the  leading 
libraries  of  Europe,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  obtain 
even  an  approximate  notion  of  the  nature  or  mass  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  that,  in  1850,  the  Paris  Bibliotheque  contained 
‘  1,500,000  volumes  et  pieces  impriraees,’  and  the  statistics  of 
the  last  ‘Didot,’  which  fixes  the  number  of  volumes  in  1857  at 
1,700,000,  we  feel  that  we  really  know  little  more  of  the  actual 
extent  of  that  or  of  any  other  great  modern  library  than  we  do 
of  that  of  the  library  at  Memphis.  A  traveller  whose  occupa¬ 
tions  had  qualified  him  for  making  a  fair  guess  at  the  number 
of  books  contained  in  a  room  by  the  space  they  occupied, 
was  inspecting  a  well-known  foreign  library.  ‘  How  many 
‘  books  do  you  reckon  you  have  ?’  he  asked  of  the  librarian. 

‘  Six  hundred  thousand,’  was  the  reply.  The  Englishman  ex¬ 
pressed  his  doubt.  ‘Well,  we  have  not  counted,  but  there 
‘  arc  certainly  not  fewer  than  five  hundred  thousand.’  The 
visitor,  thus  at  once  met  half  way  in  his  own  computation,  said 
no  more,  for  he  saw  that  he  had  already  ruffled  the  librarian’s 
serenity.  Mr.  Panizzi  has  stated,  that  the  result  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  investigations,  in  every  considerable  library  in  Europe, 
•was  the  discovery  that  ‘  the  number  of  volumes  was  univer- 
‘  sally  exaggerated.’  Thus,  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  de¬ 
scribed  as  200,000  volumes.  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  instituted 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  Committee,  was  estimated  by  the 
librarian  to  Mr.  Panizzi  as  140,000.  IMr.  Panizzi  made  a 
careful  computation  of  them,  by  a  method  almost  as  safe  as  ac¬ 
tual  counting,  and  found  them  to  be  between  90,000  and  95,000. 
The  Brera  Library,  at  Milan,  was  officially  returned  as  con¬ 
taining  200,000.  It  was  aftcx'wards  counted,  and  found  to  con¬ 
tain  107,000.  Apart  from  careless  or  wilful  misrepresentation, 
library  statistics  are  extremely  liable  to  exaggeration,  from  a 
confusion  of  the  three  modes  in  which  a  library  may  be  counted. 
W  e  may  regard  either  the  number  of  works,  or  of  volumes,  or 
of  ‘  articles ;’  and  the  returns  of  a  library  under  these  three 
heads  would,  of  course,  differ  very  widely.  Thus  the  number 
of  ‘  articles  ’  now  annually  added  to  the  Printed  Book  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Museum  is  about  75,000, —  last  year  it  was 
75,067, —  but  when  arranged  and  bound,  this  enormous  number 
will  figure,  in  any  future  return  of  volumes,  as  probably  at  most 
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half  that  number.  W e  therefore  see,  that  when  the  Blbliotheque 
Imperiale  is  stated  by  M.  Fould  to  have  consisted,  in  1850,  of 
1,500,000  ‘volumes  et  pieces  iinprimees,’ the  return  in  ‘Didot’ 
of  the  same  number  of  volumes  is  a  most  gross  and  obvious  mis¬ 
representation.  Again,  even  supposing  M.  Fould’s  very  round 
numbers  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  fact,  we  must  know  the 
conditions  of  any  two  libraries  with  respect  to  binding,  before 
we  can  accept  a  statement  of  their  contents,  in  ‘  volumes  et 
‘  pieces  imprimees,’ as  a  measure  of  their  relative  magnitude.  In 
the  British  Jtiuseum  every  periodical  publication  is  bound  im¬ 
mediately  the  issue  of  a  volume  is  completed;  so  that  any 
second-rate  libraiy*  may,  by  a  few  years’  neglect  of  this  portion 
of  its  accessions,  attain  to  the  honour  of  outnumbering  our 
national  library  in  its  ‘  volumes  et  pieces  imprimees.’  A  library 
like  our  own,  which  expends  9,500/.  upon  the  binding  of  one 
year,  makes  a  comparatively  poor  show  when  tried  by  such  a 
test. 

The  following  figures  represent,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  Avithout  personal  verification,  the  proportionate  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  ten  libraries  which  at  present  make  claim  to  the 
possession  of  more  than  300,000  volumes  of  printed  books :  — 

Tlie  Bibliotheque  Iraperiale  at  Paris  -  -  800,000. 

British  Museum  ......  560,000. 

Imperial  Public  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  -  -  520,000. 

Royal  Library  at  Berlin  -----  500,000. 

Royal  Library  at  Munich  -  -  -  -  480,000. 

Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  -  -  -  -  410,000. 

Imperial  Librarj-  at  Vienna  -  -  -  -  365,000. 

University  Library  at  Gottingen  -  -  -  360,(XX). 

Royal  Library  at  Breslau  -  -  .  -  350,000. 

Royal  Public  Library  at  Dresden  -  -  -  305,000. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  on  comparing  these  numbers,  (which, 
with  slight  allowances,  are  those  given  last  year  by  Mr.  Edward 
Edwards,  in  his  article  on  Libraries  in  the  Encyclopaidia  Bri- 
tannica,)  with  the  returns  made  twenty -three  y'ears  ago  by  the 
librarians  of  the  several  capitals  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Panizzi, 
that,  while  all  libraries  have  been  more  or  less  rapidly  increasing, 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  has  proceeded  with  such 
gigantic  strides  as  to  have  attained  the  second  instead  of  the 
seventh  place  on  the  list.  Were  the  contents  of  all  these  col¬ 
lections  put  to  the  test  of  actual  counting  by  volumes,  which  has 
been  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to  our  national  library,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  latter  would  figure  relatively  better  than 
it  does  even  now.  By  reckoning  the  independent  pamphlets, 
tracts,  academic  theses,  &c.,  which  are  bound  many  together, 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Museum  Library  would  be 
found  to  contain  above  a  million  ‘  volumes  et  pieces  imprimees,’ 
without  reckoning  those  unbound  parts  of  periodicals  which 
inevitably  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  libraries  less 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  means  of  binding. 

But,  after  all,  the  bulk  of  a  library  is  a  most  fallacious  mea¬ 
sure  of  its  importance ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  a  collection 
of  half  a  million  volumes,  formed,  as  the  Museum  Library  has 
been,  partly  by  donations  of  superb  and  special  collections,  and 
partly  by  a  vast  and  judicious  expenditure,  is  of  more  true  sig¬ 
nificance  than  any  merely  fortuitous  assemblage  of  double  that 
number  of  tomes.  At  a  fete  given  by  Prince  Potemkin  to  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Empress  remarked  that  her  host’s  palace 
wanted  only  a  library  to  make  it  perfect.  The  next  day  Po¬ 
temkin  sent  for  a  great  bookseller,  and  desired  him  to  supply 
this  desideratum.  What  kind  of  books  would  he  wish?  No 
matter,  was  the  reply ;  ‘  little  books  at  the  top,  and  big  books  at 
‘  the  bottom.’  This  library  was  the  main  foundation  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  collection,  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  re- 
lumned  true  to  its  first  principle  of  selection,  as  well  as  to  its 
first  plan  of  arrangement.  Even  less  guidance  has  been  exercised 
over  the  growth  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  of  France,  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  product — necessarily  cl^aotlc  —  of  innu¬ 
merable  confiscations,  legitimate  and  otherwise.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  elaborate  Report  of 


*  Our  present  Principal  Librarian,  on  being  reminded,  by  the 
Commission  of  1836,  of  the  numerical  inferiority  of  our  collection, 
at  that  time  consisting  of  only  235,000  volumes,  replied  :  ‘  I  think  we 
‘  have  reason  rather  to  be  proud  of  our  poverty.  The  French  have 
‘  done  the  same  as  the  Russians,  but  they  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 
‘  gorge  what  they  had  stolen  from  foreign  countries.  They  have  cheated 
‘  them,  however,  the  Italians  more  particularly,  of  many  of  their  books, 

‘  and  they  now  unblushingly  show  them,  and  boast  of  their  fraudulent 

*  conduct.  I  was  shown  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Eus- 
‘  tathius’s  Comment  on  Homer,  printed  at  Rome  by  Blado,  in  1542, 
‘  one  of  the  most  magnificent  books  on  vellum  I  ever  saw.  I  ob- 

•  served,  written  on  the  top  of  the  title-page,  “  Bibliotheca  Vaticana, 
‘  “  No.  — .”  I  remarked  this,  adding  that  I  thought  they  had  re- 
‘  turned  all  the  books.  “  Oh  no !  ”  I  was  answered,  “  w’e  have  not 
‘  “  given  them  all  back  ;  w'e  have  taken  good  care  of  that.”  ’  This 
was  explained  subsequently  by  the  statement,  that  the  book  was 
obtained,  or  retained,  in  exchange.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  Van  Praet’s  famous  catalogue  of  Vellum  Books  in  the  Paris 
Library  contains  descriptions  of  books  which  are  no  longer  in  the 
library ;  so  that  this  catalogue  cannot  be  taken  as  truly  representing 
its  treasures. 
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the  tleficicncles  of  the  ^luseum  Library  in  1842,  which  w'as 
drawn  n]»  by  ]Mr.  Panizzi,  with  the  aid  of  !Mr.  "Winter  Jones 
and  Mr.  Watts,  with  the  entries  in  the  catalogues  of  the  present 
day.  The  comparison  would  show’  an  amount  of  system  in  the 
purchases  w’hich  is  worthy  of  record.  We  have  space  for  only 
two  or  three  examples.  The  collection  w'as  reported  to  be  very 
full  in  the  department  of  classical  literature,  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  entries  under  Aristotle  have  increased  by  only  about 
one-sixth.  But  in  1842  ‘the  British  Museum  possesses  but 
‘  142  Bibles,  GO  New  Testaments,  92  Psalms,  and  95  other 
‘  portions  of  the  Bible,’  being,  in  all,  389  Bibles  and  parts  of 
the  Bible.  On  turning  to  the  New  Catalogue,  showing  the 
])resent  state  of  the  collection,  w’c  find  that,  reckoning  five 
entries  to  each  leaf  of  the  catalogue,  there  are  1685  entire 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  difterent  editions  and  languages,  370 
Old  Testaments,  1255  New  Testaments,  and  other  parts  in  pro- 
l)ortion  ;  the  whole  number  of  entries,  including  cross-references, 
being  little  under  ten  thousand.  In  1842  the  Museum  cata¬ 
logues  ‘present  only  135  entries’  under  the  name  of  Luther. 
Now  the  ‘  Supplementary  Catalogue,’  Avhich  receives  nothing 
but  accessions  of  a  date  considerably  subsequent  to  1842,  alone 
contains  nearly  nine  hundred  entries  under  ‘  Luther.’  In  1842 
‘  there  is  no  edition  of  Hans  Sachs.’  The  ‘  Supplementary 
‘Catalogue’  now  contains  123  entries  under  his  name;  and, 
whereas  this  was  given  as  an  examjde  of  the  utter  poverty  of 
the  library,  at  that  date,  in  ‘  the  older  Gerinan  poets,’  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  Museum  lias  at  present 
a  very  much  finer  collection  of  old  German  poetry  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  collection  in  Germany.  Concerning  .Vmerlcan 
literature,  it  was  reported  that  this  department  ‘  w'as  hitherto 
‘  very  incomplete.  A  commencement  has  been  recently  made 
‘  towards  removing  this  defect,  but  the  progress  is  as  yet  unim- 
‘  portant.’  Wc  have  already  told  our  readers  that  the  ]Museum 
now  contains  twice  as  many  American  books  as  any  library 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  also  stated,  ‘  Of  Hungarian 
‘  books,  there  were  not,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  in  the  library 
‘  until  very  recently;’  and,  ‘  until  1837  Russian  literature  was 
‘  a  total  blank  in  the  British  ^luseum ;’  in  those  tongues  it  now 
possesses  the  best  collections  existing  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
respective  countries — a  boast  which  may  be  extended  to  the 
collections  in  every  modern  European  lanyuage.  In  the  case  of 
Polish  literature,  the  present  position  of  the  Museum  Library 
is  still  more  remarkable.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  Polish  book  on  the  shelves,  it  now  contains  such  a 
collection  as  not  only  does  not,  but,  owing  to  the  censorship  of 
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the  press,  could  not  exist  in  Warsaw,  Posen,  or  Lemberg  ;  or, 
indeed,  with  security  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe.  Who  can 
tell  how  long  the  Polish  library,  which  was  founded  and  is 
supported  by  Poles,  in  Paris,  may  continue  unmolested  ?  But 
at  the  ^fuseum  exiled  books  find  a  refuge,  with  which  no 
Alien  Act  is  likely  ever  to  interfere.  If  we  go  back  as  far  as 
1817,  we  find  many  amusing  contrasts,  of  which  we  will  name 
but  two.  In  the  printed  catalogue  of  that  date  we  find  under 
‘  Schiller  ’  nothing  but  ‘  The  Ghost  Seer,’  and  the  name  of 
Goethe  docs  not  appear  at  all.  Some  months  ago  we  counted 
under  the  head  of  Schiller  226  entries,  66  of  which  date  before 
1813,  and  under  that  of  Goethe  264,  67  of  which  date  befoi-e 
1813.  Nor  have  the  claims  of  individual  authors  in  the  English 
and  in  the  universal  language  been  neglected.  For  example, 
from  the  Report  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  appears  that  in 
1842  we  had  only  12  out  of  45  known  editions  of  ‘  Grotlus  de 
‘  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads.’  The  ‘  Supplementary  Catalogue,’  of  very 
recent  accessions  alone,  contains  22  editions  of  that  work.  A 
copy  of  ‘  Cocker’s  Arithmetic  ’  (of  the  fiftieth  edition)  lias  also 
removed  the  name  of  that  celebrated  book  from  the  list  of 
‘  libri  desideratl.’  But  notwithstanding  this  last  and  some 
other  equally  notable  accessions,  —  among  others,  a  copy  of 
‘Wordsworth’s  Poems,’  —  the  library  still  affords  scope  for 
development  in  onr  vernacular  literature.  Until  the  present 
.Principal  Librarian  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  copyright  law,  the  British  public,  as  he  observed,  was 
‘  deprived  of  British  books  by  the  very  Acts  of  Parliament 
‘  which  were  meant  to  enrich  the  national  library  with  them.’ 
There  was  no  practical  power  of  enforcing  their  observance ; 
the  books  were  not  sent;  and  there  was  an  obvious  formal 
objection  to  grants  of  money  for  buying  books  to  which  the 
Museum  had  a  legal  right.  lienee,  in  Mr.  Croker’s  evidence, 
in  1849,  he  expressed  himself  ‘surprised  at  the  deficiency  of 
‘  common  books.  There  is  great  wealth  in  the  higher  order  of 
‘  books,  and  considerable  and  wonderful  deficiencies  in  very 
‘  small  works.’  We  do  not  know  that  a  library  of  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand  volumes  could  have  higher  praise;  and  the 
hasty  glance  we  have  taken  at  its  condition  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  our  readers  that,  if  not  the  largest  (as  it  probably  soon 
will  be),  it  is  unquestionably  the  least  incomplete  collection  of 
books  in  the  world. 

In  1836,  when  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  complained  that  a 
library  worthy  of  the  nation  ought  to  contain  600,000  volumes, 
who  could  have  believed  that  the  collection  would  have  risen, 
from  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  to  nearly 
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the  desiderated  magnitude,  in  little  more  than  twenty  years ! 
The  present  rate  of  increase  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the 
‘  King’s  Library  ’  once  in  every  three  years ;  and  the  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  for  books  and  binding  alone  is,  for  last 
year,  19,500/.,  being  just  one  hundred  pounds  more  than  the 
total  expenses  of  the  British  Museum  in  1833. 

If  the  national  library  can  so  well  afford  to  be  compared,  as 
to  its  contents,  with  the  largest  continental  collections,  the 
arrangements  by  which  its  contents  become  available  to  the 
public  arc  such  as  to  distance  all  rivals,  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
held  up  as  an  example  for  imitation,  in  almost  every  detail,  by 
the  Government  of  a  nation  which  has  long  prided  itself  upon 
the  unapproached  magnificence  of  its  literary  establishments. 
The  following  words  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  published  in  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’  last 
July :  — 

‘  Monsieur  Labrouste  a  etudie  a  Londres  la  construction  si  re- 
marquable  de  la  salle  de  lecture  du  British  Museum  et  celles  des 
nouveaux  batiinents  qui  en  sont  les  dependances.  Nous  sommes 
assures  que  toutes  les  dispositions  importantes  et  applicables  a  la 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale  seront  heureusement  reproduites  ou  perfec- 
tionnees  par  ses  soins.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  par  son  ingenieux 
systeme  de  construction  que  la  Bibliotheque  Anglaise  merite  un 
examen  approfondi.  Les  moyens  pratiques  et  perfectionnes  en  usage 
pour  tous  les  genres  de  service  nous  paraissent  non  moins  dignes  de 
la  plus  serieuse  attention,  et  nous  croyons  que  la  plupart  pourraient 
etre  utilement  importes  en  France.’ 

The  Report  goes  on  to  specify  the  details  recommended 
for  imitation,  but  unaccountably  overlooks  what  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  novel  points  in  the  whole 
economy  of  the  library,  namely,  the  mode  of  putting  up 
newly-acquired  books,  in  a  scientific  classification,  without 
involving  the  occasional  necessity  of  a  toUil  re-arrangement, 
with  alteration  of  [)ress-marks,  &c. — a  process  which  in  a 
first-rate  collection  would  be  the  work  of  many  men  for  many 
years,  and  which  has  therefore  been  avoided,  in  all  great  and 
growing  libraries,  either  by  the  total  sacrifice  of  that  most  im¬ 
portant  principle  of  classified  arrangement,  as  in  the  Bodleian, 
where  the  books  are  put  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  accrue, 
or  by  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  mode  of  classification,  such 
as  that  recommended  in  the  French  Report,  by  Avhich  the  books 
in  the  library,  up  to  a  certain  date,  are  classed  as  a  separate 
‘  fonds^  those  coming  in  afterwards  constituting  another,  which, 
in  its  turn,  will  have  to  be  closed  when  it  becomes  unmanageably 
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large.  Now,  in  the  Museum  Mr. 'Watts,  to  whom  it  appears, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  last  Parliamentary  Commission,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  is  contided,  has  invented  a  very 
ingenious  plan,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ‘expansive 
‘  system,’ — and  of  which  the  germ  already  existed  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  arranging  maps  and  periodical  publications.  By  this 
device  he  has  solved  the  problem;  How,  in  a  large  and  rapidly- 
increasing  library,  to  place  every  book,  on  its  first  arrival,  in  a 
position  where  it  may  receive  a  permanent  press-mark,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  unequal  and  unforeseen  increase  of  classes, 
always  be  found  in  the  company  of  its  ‘  congeners?’  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  startlingly  simple.  Instead  of  numbering  the  presses  in 
strict,  consecutive  order,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  they  are  numbered  in 
some  such  order  as  1,  33,  57,  121,  &c.,  which,  while  it  enables 
the  attendants  to  find  the  place  of  the  press  as  easily  as  if  the 
numbering  were  in  the  ordinary  way,  allows  of  shiftings  of 
entire  presses,  without  alteration  of  their  numbers  or  of  the 
position  of  the  books  on  their  shelves,  and  of  the  intercalation, 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  of  presses  with  new  numbers,  whenever 
the  increased  quantity  of  volumes  on  particular  classes  requires 
it.  For  the  perfect  working  of  this  plan,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  the  presses  in  the  library  should  be  of  the  same  height, 
breadth,  and  depth,  —  a  condition  only  partially  fulfilled  by  the 
Museum  Library,  the  older  portions  of  which  were  fitted  up 
before  the  adoption  of  this  system :  when  the  plan  is  once  in 
complete  operation,  it  is  not  disturbed  even  by  the  removal  of 
the  library,  or  of  parts  of  it,  to  new  buildings,  whenever  the 
bulk  of  the  collection  may  have  outgrown  its  domicile.  The 
perfect  classification  of  arrangement,  which  is  possible  on  this 
plan  only,  is  tlie  best  of  all  practical  substitutes  for  that  proved 
impossibility,  a  good  and  useful  classed  catalogue  of  a  great 
library. 

Into  the  details  of  the  admirable  economy  of  the  new  Read¬ 
ing  Room  it  is  impossible  that  we  shou'ld  enter ;  but  if  our 
readers  will  only  reflect  how  liable  to  a  very  troublesome 
amount  of  disorder  is  a  collection  of  a  few  hundred  books,  used 
only  by  two  or  three  persons,  and  will  then  picture  to  them¬ 
selves  a  library  of  nearly  600,000  volumes,  read  daily  by  some 
four  or  five  hundred  people,  some  of  whom  have  two  hundred 
volumes  out  at  a  time,  so  managed  that  no  volume  is  ever  out  of 
its  place  the  morning  after  it  has  been  used ;  that  no  reader  has 
to  wait  more  than  a  few  minutes' for  the  books  he  wants,  though 
such  books  may  not  have  been  removed  from  their  remote 
shelves  for  half  a  century  before ;  and  that  loss  scarcely  ever 
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occurs  * ;  they  will  certainly  agree  with  us  in  regarJing  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum  as  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  triumphs  ever  attained  by  system  and  order.  Even 
when  the  old  Reading  Room  was  in  operation,  Mr.  Jewett,  the 
librarian  of  the  American  Smithsonian  Institution,  after  spend¬ 
ing  two  years  in  the  investigation  of  European  libraries  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  *us  in  America  to  establish  our  libraries 
‘  on  the  best  possible  foundation,’  came  to  the  conclusion,  ‘  that 

*  any  person  who  wishes  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
‘  the  whole  subject  of  BibHothekswissenschaft,  with  the  science 
‘  of  libraries,  need  go  no  further  than  the  British  ^luseum.  It 
‘  is  by  far  the  best  regulated  library  in  the  world.’  Mr.  Panizzi, 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Reading  Room,  made  a  ])ersonal  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  of  ninety-five  foreign  libraries,  and  reported, 
before  ^Ir.  Ewart’s  Committee,  ‘  as  a  general  result,  I  have  no 
‘  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  never  learnt  a  single  thing  that  I 

*  could  apply  to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.’  Among 
other  peculiarities  of  this  library  are  these:  1st,  the  number  of 
books  allowed  to  each  reader  is  unlimited  —  a  privilege  of  which 
some  readers  avail  themselves  to  the  full;  thus  we  have  heard 
of  a  reader  who  sent  in  for  all  the  annuals  .and  gift  books 
published  during  the  preceding  year ;  another  application  was, 
‘  the  undersigned  will  feel  particularly  obliged  by  any  gentle- 
‘  man  favouring  him  with  as  m.any  works  as  he  conveniently 
‘  can,  on  the  following  subjects ;  government,  political  liberty.’ 
The  requisitionist  was  in  each  case  ‘  accommodated  ’  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  the  carrying  powers  of  the  staff  of  attendants  and  the 
limits  of  the  Reading  Room  tables.  In  foreign  liltraries  one 
volume  at  a  time  is  the  ordinary  rule.  In  the  Vatican  Library, 
where  permission  to  read  is  not  easily  attainable,  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  formal  charge  ag.ainst  an  eminent  French 
academician  that  he  had  presumed  to  ask  for,  and  compare,  two 
editions  of  a  Latin  classic.  2nd.  The  books  are  brought  to  the 
readers  within  a  few  nainutes  of  their  asking  for  them ;  whereas 
in  those  foreign  libraries  in  which  it  is  not  the  rule,  as  it  was  in 
Berlin,  and  is  now  in  Vienna  and  iMunich,  that  the  reader  must 
send  in  his  dem.and  the  day  before  he  wants  his  book,  he  has 
often  to  wait  hours,  and  still  more  often  to  go  away  because  the 
book  cannot  be  found.  3rd.  In  the  iSIuseum  alone,  the  public 
has  the  free  use  of  all  the  catalogues,  which,  in  other  libraries, 
are  kept  solely  for  the  service  of  the  librarians.  In  the  Vatican, 
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again,  a  student  can  only  obtain  access  to  a  manuscript  by 
stating  its  number ;  but  the  number  is  only  to  be  discovered 
from  the  catalogue,  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  consult. 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  other  advantages  long  enjoyed 
by  the  readers,  there  are  special  advantages  arising  from  the 
()j)eration  of  the  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  splendid 
room  opened  the  year  before  last,  by  which  the  library,  as  far  as 
regards  the  public,  may  l)e  considered  to  have  almost  attained 
^)erfection.  The  time  of  the  readers  is  economised  to  the  utmost 
by  the  centralisation  of  the  Heading  Room ;  by  the  division  of 
the  ‘  bar,’  over  which  they  hand  their  tickets,  into  several  com¬ 
partments,  corresponding  to  different  portions  of  the  alphabet ; 
by  a  great  increase  of  the  library  of  reference  at  their  command 
without  the  intervention  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment ; 
by  the  form  in  which  the  New  Catalogue  is  written  and  bound, 
the  moiety  of  it  reaching  to  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  loss  of  time  from  two  or  more  readers 
requiring  the  same  volume  at  the  same  moment ;  bj*  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  diagram  showing  the  reader  at  a  glance  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  in  the  Reading  Room  by  any  one  of  the  twenty 
thousand  volumes  of  most  general  reference  he  may  happen  to 
require ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  appointment  of  what  we  may 
call  a  consulting  librarian,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  present  in 
the  Reading  Room,  and  to  respond  to  the  inquiries  of  students, 
who,  after  due  adoption  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  in  the 
form  of  catalogues  and  works  of  usual  reference,  still  find  them¬ 
selves  at  fault  as  to  the  method  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
resources  of  the  library.  The  present  occupant  of  this  import¬ 
ant  and  most  serviceable  post  is  Mr.  Watts,  to  whose  eminent 
qualifications  as  a  linguist  we  have  alluded  on  former  occasions ; 
but  whose  more  especial  qualification  for  this  office  has  no  doubt 
arisen  from  the  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
library  which  he  must  h.ave  obtained  during  the  years  he  has 
been  employed  in  the  classified  arrangement  of  the  books.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  living  ‘  classed  catalogue,’  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  have  discovered  for  themselves. 

The  only  improvement  upon  the  existing  arrangements  which 
our  own  acquaintance  with  the  Reading  Room  enables  us  to 
propose,  is,  that  for  the  assistance  of  new  readers,  who  are  often 
shy  of  making  the  necessary  personal  inquiries,  there  should  be 
a  few  simple  sentences,  accompanying  the  diagram  of  the  room, 
and  notifying  the  nature  and  condition,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
several  catalogues,  so  that  a  novice,  in  consulting  the  great  red 
catalogue,  should  understand  that,  although  extending  from  A 
to  Z,  it  is  not  yet  the  complete  catalogue  of  the  library,  but  that 
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there  are  several  minor  catalogues,  namely,  the  old  interleaved 
general  catalogue,  from  H  to  Z,  the  ‘  King’s  catalogue,’  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  ‘  King’s  ’  tracts,  and  the  Grenville  catalogue,  which  may 
all  have  to  be  examined  before  the  hope  of  discovering  the  re¬ 
quired  book  is  abandoned ;  but  which,  from  the  comparatively 
insignificant  figure  they  make  upon  the  catalogue  shelves,  might 
be  overlooked  at  first ;  also  intimating  the  fact  that  a  book  is  kept 
for  entry,  by  the  readers,  of  ‘  llbri  desideratl  ’ ;  that  a  ‘  consult- 
‘  ing  librarian  ’  is  at  hand ;  together  with  a  few  other  such  points 
of  information  as  the  experience  of  the  officials  might  suggest  as 
useful. 

The  following  figures  show  how  thoroughly  the  advantages  of 
the  new  Reading  Room  are  appreciated  by  the  ])ublic.  In  1856, 
the  number  of  readers  was  53,422.  From  January  to  April, 
1857,  inclusive,  the  number  was  19,242.  On  the  18th  of  May 
the  Room  w'as  opened,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the 
year  the  number  was  75,128,  being,  in  little  more  than  seven 
months,  considerably  more  than  during  the  preceding  sixteen 
months.  That  this  great  increase  was  not  in  any  significant 
degree  the  passing  effect  of  novelty,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  readers  is  steadily  sustained  at  about  double  the 
figure  of  the  last  years  of  the  old  Reading  Room.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  this  duplication  of  readers  has  not  lowered  the 
average  character  of  the  works  called  for,  as  we  might  have 
supposed  would  be  the  case  when  those  formerly  existing  checks 
upon  ‘  light  reading,’ — the  comparatively  Spartan  comforts  of  the 
old  room,  were  exchanged  for  every  luxury  that  could  be  copied 
from  the  private  library  of  a  nobleman.  The  general  character 
of  the  reading  is  now,  we  understand,  much  the  same  as  in  1836, 
when  Mr.  Cary  and  Mr.  Panizzi  prepared  a  classification  of  the 
books  issued,  from  which  it  appeared  that  theological  works 
were  chiefly  in  demand ;  and  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
readers,  ‘  four-fifths  come  for  the  sake  of  studying  in  earnest.’ 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  new  arrangements  have  very 
much  increased  the  proportion  of  lady  readers,  and  the  lx)oks 
they  call  for  are  of  at  least  as  grave  a  quality  as  those  used  by 
the  men.  The  tw’o  long  tables,  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
ladies,  are  often  fidly  occupied,  although  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  visit  the  library  do  not  approve  of  their  privi¬ 
lege,  and  sit  by  choice  at  the  unreserved  places.  The  general 
success  of  the  New  Room  is,  in  fact,  alarming.  It  is  already 
too  small ;  and  that  vast  apartment,  sometimes  seen  without  a 
vacant  chair,  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  secondary  libraries  in  the  Metrojwlis  —  a  plan 
which  was  long  ago  advocated  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  and  by  all  those 
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who  have  had  most  experience  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
])ublic  requirements  in  tliis  direction.  Although  the  readers  of 
the  Museum  are  generally  persons  who  go  ‘  for  the  sake  of 
‘  studying  in  earnest,’  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  studies 
are  of  a  kind  requiring  a  library  of  research — which  the  library 
of  the  ^Museum  emphatically  is.  For  example,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  more  particularly  at  examination  seasons,  there 
is  a  rush  of  young  men  from  University  and  King’s  Col¬ 
leges,  to  the  presses  that  contain  the  Latin  dictionaries  and 
Greek  lexicons,  and  Bohn’s  ‘  cr!l>3.’  Many  otliers  are  the 
readers  whose  requirements  are  fully  satisfied  by  the  twenty 
thousand  volumes  of  general  reference  and  popular  literature 
which  stand  on  the  lower  and  free  shelves  of  the  Reading  Room 
itself.  These  twenty  thousand  volumes  constitute  a  model  li¬ 
brary  ;  they  have  been  most  carefully  selected  from  the  body  of 
the  collection  by  persons  whose  experience  of  what  is  required  in 
a  popular  library  of  this  extent  is  unequalled ;  and  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  formation  of  one  or  more  collections  which  should 
be  the  exact  duplicates  of  this  collection,  and  should  have  the 
advantage  of  being  absolutely  free  of  admission,  which  the 
Museum  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  w’ould  draw  oft'  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  readers  who  come  for  purposes,  laudable  in 
themselves,  but  not  such  as  the  Museum  Library  is  intended  to 
supply.  The  IMuseum  Reading  Room  might  then,  if  necessary, 
be  fortified  against  the  incursion  of  inappropriate  students  by 
depopularising  the  class  of  works  on  the  open  shelves,  in  favour 
of  readers  of  greater  learning  and  higher  requirements. 

The  vast  educational  value  of  smcdl  public  collections  of  books 
has  been  proved  beyond  question  in  otlier  countries,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  step  has  been  taken  towards  their  adoption  here  by  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  ‘Public  Libraries’  Bill;’  but  beyond 
this  premier  pas,  we  have  as  yet  done  little.  The  late  Mr. 
Asher,  whose  professional  avocations  gave  him  a  wide  expe¬ 
rience,  testified  that  the  numerous  small  public  libraries  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  ‘  of  much  more  use  than  the  larger  libraries ;  ’  mean¬ 
ing,  of  course,  educational  use.  The  number  of  standard  books 
actually  and  habitually  read,  without  reference  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  is,  we  fear,  after  all,  surprisingly  small. 
We  can  scarcely  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  truth  that 
the  formation  of  public  libraries,  upon  a  moderate  scale,  ‘  is  one 
‘  of  those  few  cases  in  which  education  may  be  promoted  with- 
‘  out  involving  the  agitation  of  theological  questions,  or  incurring 
*  the  danger  of  political  animosity  ’  * ;  and  w’e  believe  that  the 
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practical  working  of  the  Libraries’  Act,  in  the  provinces,  could 
not  be  better  advanced  than  by  the  formation  of  one  or  more 
metropolitan  libraries,  according  to  the  model  we  have  proposed, 
and  with  the  clearest  understanding  of  the  difference  between  a 
library  of  research  and  one  of  general  reference  aud  utility. 
M.  Libri  writes :  ‘  What  my  experience  has  taught  me  is,  that 
‘  it  ought  never  to  be  attempted  to  use,  as  a  popular  library, 

‘  the  large  libraries  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  a  superior 

‘  class  of  readers . The  largest  literary  establishment 

‘  which  exists  in  the  world*is  thus  diverted  from  its  real  and 
‘  great  object.  Out  of  a  million  of  volumes  that  the  Biblio- 
‘  theque  Xationale  of  Paris  contains,  nine-tenths  at  least  have 
‘  become  almost  entirely  useless  to  the  mass  of  readers.  .  .  . 

‘  whose  wants  might  be  satisfied  with  20,000  or  30,000  volumes.’ 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  small  public  libraries  is,  that 
of  securing  efficient  custody.  We  agree,  however,  with  M. 
Libri  in  thinking  that  this  difficulty  would  be  less  in  England 
than  elsewhere.  ‘  I  am  inclined  to  think,’  he  says,  ‘  that  these 
‘  provincial  libraries  would  be  better  preserved,  and  would  excite 
‘  a  livelier  interest  in  England  than  the  provincial  libraries  of 
‘  France  have  done;  and  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that,  after 
‘  having  been  everywhere  received  with  great  favour,  these  li- 
‘  braries  of  the  provinces,  which  were  generally  in  the  charge  of 
‘  municipalities,  have,  in  a  great  number  of  places,  fallen  to  the 
‘  low'cst  point  of  decay,  and  that  the  greatest  part  have  literally 
‘  been  consigned  to  pillage.’  At  Brest,  a  library  of  25,000 
volumes,  and  another  at  Morlaix  of  20,000  volumes,  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  At  Vire,  a  library  which  consisted  of  30,000  volumes 
in  1783,  and  which  subsequently  received  great  augmentation, 
was  reduced  in  1811  to  2000  volumes.  These  are  but  three  of 
many  such  cases,  of  which  the  most  astonislung  on  record  is  that 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Dibdin :  the  Kouen  Library,  after  the  Re¬ 
volution,  contained  250,000  volumes,  a  few  years  later  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  20,000;  the  rest  had  been  stolen.  ‘In  the  French 
‘  translation  of  Dibdin’s  work’  (‘Travels  in  France’),  ‘  Mons. 
‘  Licquet,  librarian  at  Rouen,  has  been  obliged  to  acknow- 
‘  ledge  the  correctness  of  this  incredible  fact.’  *  Of  course  no 
losses  of  this  extent  would  happen  in  England,  nor,  wc  pre¬ 
sume,  in  France  at  the  present  day;  but  we  must  remember, 
that  this  difficulty  of  efficient  personal  management  and  cus¬ 
tody,  in  our  own  day  and  country,  has  apparently  proved  fatal 
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to  one  of  the  most  hopeful  schemes  ever  started,  namely, 
that  of  itinerating  libraries.  In  1830  the  East  Lothian  Itin¬ 
erating  Libraries  made  10,000  issues  out  of  a  collection  of  2000 
volumes.  The  plan  was  to  leave  fifty  volumes  for  two  years  at 
some  shop  or  teacher’s  house,  in  every  town  or  village  of  the 
district.  These  volumes  were  exchanged  for  others  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Brown,  the  son  of  the  projector, 
has  stated  that,  for  a  time,  gratuitous  librarianship  was  found 
efficient,  but  that  when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wore  off,  it  was 
no  longer  so ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  plan 
languished  for  want  of  zeal  in  all  parts  of  its  administration.  It 
is  still,  however,  in  partial  operation ;  and  the  idea  is  so  sub¬ 
stantially  good,  that  it  is  probably  destined  to  a  more  thorough 
and  permanently  practical  development  than  it  has  yet  received. 
It  would  be  an  injustice  if  we  were  to  omit  to  allude  to  the 
great  good  done  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  by  its  introduc¬ 
tion  of  libraries  in  Sunday  and  Day  schools,  chapels,  emigrant 
ships,  and  w’herever  else  an  agency  could  be  found.  In  the 
course  of  about  fifteen  years  the  Society  distributed  Jive  thousand 
of  these  libraries,  each  consisting  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
volumes,  and  being  of  the  average  trade-value  of  five  or  six 
pounds.  Between  these  small  collections  of  books,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  well-paid  manage¬ 
ment  and  custody,  there  seems  to  be  no  practicable  medium. 

We  have  yet  to  call  attention  to  that  which  now  constitutes 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  national  library,  namely, 
the  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  volumes  of  the  New  Cata¬ 
logue,  the  whole  of  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Reading  Room  since  we  had  occasion,  some  seven  years  ago, 
to  discuss  the  general  principles  on  which  it  was  resolved  to 
execute  this  unparalleled  literary  undertaking.  Since  that  time 
the  wisdom  of  making  the  catalogue  an  alphabetical  one  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  remarkable  confirmation  in  the  partial  execution,  and — 
as  w’e  learn  from  the  ‘  Monlteur,’  of  July  20th — the  final  aban¬ 
donment,  of  the  classed  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale. 
The  four  thick  and  closely-printed  quartos  of  that  work  which 
have  been  printed,  profess  to  contain  the  titles  of  all  works 
on  the  History  of  France  in  that  library.  Our  neighbours  are 
happier  in  the  faculty  of  conceiving  great  undertakings  than  in 
that  of  counting  the  cost.  31.  Taschereau  estimated,  in  his  in¬ 
troductory  remarks  to  the  first  volume,  that  the  whole  work 
would  occupy,  when  completed,  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-two 
volumes.  Now',  the  first  volume  contains  about  16,000  entries ; 
there  were  in  the  library  at  that  time,  it  appears,  a  million  and  a 
half  of  volumes  and  pieces  imprimees  ;  the  plan  included  supple- 
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luentary  classed  catalogues  of  all  the  other  public  libraries  in 
Paris ;  and  the  scheme  of  composition  required  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  works  should  be  entered  twice  or  thrice,  or 
even  oftener,  under  as  many  different  heads.  At  the  lowest 
estimate,  the  entries  would  therefore  have  been  three  millions, 
and  would  have  filled  two  hundred  such  volumes  as  those  before 
us,  and  would  have  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  to  print, 
after  an  exjjenditure  of  something  like  that  amount  in  writing, 
revision,  and  classification. 

Our  readers  will  judge  what  would  have  been  the  value  to 
the  ordinary  student  of  this  work,  as  a  ‘  finding  catalogue,’ 
when  we  tell  them  that  the  first  volume  alone  contains  120 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  that  one  head  —  in  itself  a  sub¬ 
division —  the  History  of  France.  This  is  no  fault  of  the 
authors,  but  only  the  inevitable  faidt  of  the  system  of  cata¬ 
loguing  by  classes.  To  this  defect  of  endless  complication 
would  have  been  added  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  total  re¬ 
modelling  in  the  scientific  classes.  For  example,  it  is  agreed  by 
all  scientific  men,  who  have  considered  the  matter,  that  Mr. 
Dryandcr’s  classed  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Natural  History 
formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  —  a  work  which  is 
pronounced  by  good  authorities  to  be  the  best  classed  catalogue 
ever  written,  —  would  have  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  were 
the  task  of  cataloguing  by  classes  to  be  repeated,  owing  to 
scientific  revolutions  which  have  rendered  its  classifications 
obsolete. 

As  the  magnificent  mistake  of  the  French  librarians  has 
been  so  promptly  repented  of,  no  more  need  be  said  about  it, 
especially  as  our  own  librarians  were  once  upon  the  point  of 
faUing  into  the  same  error,  and,  indeed,  had  so  far  fallen  into  it, 
some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  as  to  have  committed  the 
commencement  of  such  a  work  to  the  eminent  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Queen’s  College  Library,  whose  labours  were 
suddenly  put  a  stop  to,  and  all  his  forty  ‘  divisions  ’  of  medical 
works,  under  which  appeared  ‘  Treatises  on  the  Anatomy  and 
‘  Physiology  of  particular  Parts  of  the  Human  Body,  comprising 
‘  Ttcenty-sevrii  Subdivisions,’  and  ‘  Treatises  on  particub^ 
*  Branches  of  Physiology,  eomprising  Thirty-three  Subdivisions,’ 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  a  more  mature  consideration  of  a  few 
such  questions  as  ‘What  shall  we  do  with  the  Dodo?’ — an  inquiry 
which  is  said  to  have  posed  Professor  Owen  himself.  Classed 
catalogues,  however,  of  special  subjects  would  be  as  useful  to 
persons  already  well-read  in  those  subjects  as  a  general  classed 
catalogue  would  have  been  useless  to  the  ordinary  students  of 
the  library ;  and  for  the  formation  of  these,  either  by  public. 
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or,  more  properly  we  think,  by  private  enterprise,  invaluable 
facilities  will  be  afforded  by  the  New  Alphabetical  Catalogue, 
of  which  the  ultimate  offspring,  in  the  form  of  minor  aud  de¬ 
rivative  catalogues,  will  probably  be  more  numerous  and  im- 
|)ortant  than  at  present  can  well  be  imagined. 

We  should  as  soon  think  of  writing  an  architectural  essay 
on  the  Chinese  Wall  as  of  reviewing  the  New  Catalogue. 
A  brick,  in  this  instance,  is  a  specimen  of  the  building,  and 
the  merit  of  the  cdiBce  is  mainly  determinable  by  the  re¬ 
plies  to  the  inquiries.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  bricks,  how 
many  are  there  of  them,  and  how  are  they  laid  ?  But  the 
fullest  answers  to  these  questions  would  leave  our  readers 
without  any  adequate  impression  of  the  nature  of  the  w’ork, 
unless  they  were  assisted  with  a  few  such  facts  and  illustra¬ 
tions  as  are  found  necessary,  by  compilers  of  popular  trea¬ 
tises  on  astronomy,  in  order  to  aid  the  imagination  in  grasping 
the  full  meaning  of  that  great  mystery,  a  million,  which 
appears  to  be  about  the  number  of  entries  to  be  contained 
in  the  Great  Catalogue.  The  portions  of  the  Catalogue  at 
present  in  the  Reading  Room,  consists  of  572  volumes  (A  to  G) 
of  the  ‘  New  General  Catalogue,’  together  with  the  ‘  Supple- 
‘  mentary  Catalogue’  (H  to  Z),  which  contains  only  acces¬ 
sions  since  1846,  and  consists  of  405  volumes.  The  two  are, 
in  fact,  one  work,  and  the  latter  will  disappear  as  a  separate 
entity  whenever  the  titles  under  II  to  Z,  of  books  in  the  library 
up  to  1838,  shall  be  ready  for  ‘  incorporation.’  Each  volume 
contains  between  five  and  six  hundred  entries,  the  entries 
being  only  five  to  the  folio,  in  order  to  allow  of  insertions ; 
and  the  total  number  of  entries  is  a  little  over  half  a  million. 
These  977  volumes  do  not  by  any  means  represent  the  ap¬ 
proach  which  has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  the 
work.  Titles  for  all  the  immense  accessions,  between  the 
year  1838  and  1846,  or  thereabouts,  are  written  and  ready 
for  insertion ;  and,  since  it  appears,  by  a  Return  dated  June 
30.  1853,  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  works  in  the  library  then 
remained  to  be  catalogued,  and  the  work  has  never  been  re¬ 
laxed,  it  follows  that  the  entire  task  cannot  be  very  far  from 
fulfilment.  Supposing,  as  perhaps  w’e  may,  from  these  data, 
that  in  three  or  four  years  more  the  New  General  Cata¬ 
logue  will  be  completed,  and  that  it  will  include,  with  ac¬ 
cessions  up  to  that  time,  a  million  entries,  those  entries  will 
have  occupied  the  entire  energies  of  a  large  staff  of  librarians 
and  transcribing  clerks  *  during  six  hours  a  day,  for  just  a 


*  There  are,  at  present,  twenty-five  ‘  assistants  ’  and  thirteen 
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quarter  of  a  century ;  and,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  judge  it,  and  the  time  and 
labour  which  we  find  to  have  been  exjiended  upon  small  and 
relatively  very  poorly  executed  catalogues,  we  think  that  there 
is  more  reason  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  vigour 
with  which  the  work  lias  been  prosecuted,  than  to  be*  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  period  it  has  occupied.  The  combined  evi¬ 
dence,  before  the  two  Commissions,  of  men  of  the  greatest 
experience,  Dc  Morgan,  Panizzi,  Cureton,  Parry,  and  others, 
went  to  prove  tliat  an  average  of  about  thirty-five  titles  a 
day  was  the  highest  that  could  be  attained,  in  cataloguing 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  New  Catalogue ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  lists  of 
the  Museum  staff,  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  we 
should  say  that  this  highest  practicable  average  is  not  far  be¬ 
yond  what  must  have  been  attained  by  that  proportion  of  the 
staff  whose  business  it  may  have  been  to  write  tlie  titles ;  for 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  but  a  portion  of  the  work  of 
cataloguing,  which  involves  successive  and  scarcely  less  la¬ 
borious  revisions,  arrangements,  transcriptions,  and  incidental 
tasks,  the  difficulty  and  variety  of  which  can  only  be  estimated 
by  those  who  fulfil  them. 

Our  readers  may  have  remarked  an  apparent  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  our  statements  of  the  probable  number  of  works  in  the 
librar}-  and  the  probable  number  of  titles,  including  cross- 
references,  which  those  works  will  produce.  The  explanation 
is,  that  there  are  certain  collections  of  books  and  tracts,  portions 
of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  New  Catalogue  at  all,  and  which 
we  must,  for  the  present,  contemplate  as  things  apart.  Thus 
there  are  serious  difficulties  and  objections  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
corporating  the  great  collections  of  English  and  French  Re¬ 
volutionary  pamphlets,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  some  70,000  or 
80,000  independent  pieces.  Being  for  the  most  part  anonymous 
and  having  either  no  titles  at  all,  or  titles  which  are  not  de¬ 
scriptive  of  their  contents,  these  publications,  which  are  of  the 
very  first  historical  importance,  are  swamped  and  lost,  when 
they  are  inserted  in  a  vast  general  alphabetical  catalogue. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Panizzi  recommended  to  the  Trustees  the 
formation  of  separate  catalogues,  in  which  these  tracts  should  be 
chronologically  arranged.  Bitter  must  have  been  the  sufter- 

‘  transcribers,’  besides  the  ‘  attendants,’  who  serve  the  Reading 
Room.  The  Catalogue  constitutes  the  main  business  of  the  assistants 
and  transcribers ;  but  the  number  of  these  has  not  always  been  so 
large  as  it  is  now. 
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inga  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  ^Ir.  Carlyle,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  some  such  guide  to  these  miscellaneous  treasures. 
There  is  also  the  Grenville  Library,  which,  having  a  very  good 
catalogue  of  its  own,  does  not  ])res3  for  incorporation  into  the 
General  or  Supplementary  Catalogue.  We  thus  perceive  that 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  library  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  General  Catalogue,  and  a  part  which  never  ought 
to  be  there. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  magnitude  of  this  Catalogue 
in  any  other  than  the  material  sense,  we  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Panlzzi’s  words,  in  his  ‘  Letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere ;  ’  —  *  Deeply 
‘  impressed  as  I  am  myself  with  the  difficulties  often  alluded  to, 

*  I  am  even  still  more  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  com- 
‘  municating  to  others  an  equal  sense  of  those  difficulties.’ 
Hyde  in  his  Preface  to  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  says :  ‘  Quid 
‘  enim,  inquiunt,  facllius  est  qiiam,  inspecta  librorum  fronte, 

‘  eorundeni  titulos  exscribere  ?  ’  This,  indeed,  is  the  popu¬ 
lar  delusion  which  is  the  despair  of  scholarly  cataloguers, 
and  which  will  for  ever  mulct  them  of  their  due  meed  of 
praise.  Professor  De  ^lorgan’s  assertion,  ‘  I  am  perfectly 
‘  satisfied  of  this,  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  that  one 
‘  can  set  himself  to  do,  is  to  describe  a  book  correctly,’  must 
sound  laughable  to  many  people,  until  it  is  supported  by  his 
additional  statement  that,  in  the  famous  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  most  famous  seat  of  learning  in  the  world,  ‘  for  one 
‘  entry  which  is  unobjectionable,  there  are  two  at  least  which 
‘  contain  inaccuracy,  confusion,  or  incompleteness.’  Mr.  Payne 
Collier’s  experiment  in  quick  cataloguing,  which  was  to  have 
confounded  the  Museum  bibliographers,  resulted  in  their  proving 
to  him  that  in  his  twenty-five  titles  there  were  thirteen  different 
kinds  of  error,  and  an  average  of  two  errors  in  each  title.  Car¬ 
dinal  Borromeo  entertained  so  strong  an  opinion  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  cataloguing  a  library  well,  that  he  forbade,  to  the  end 
of  time,  and  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  the  cataloguing  of 
the  collection  founded  by  him  at  Lilian ;  and  Mr.  Panizzi,  after 
filling  eighteen  densely  printed  folio  pages,  with  a  bare  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  hardships  with  which  he  complained  that  he  and  his 
staff  were  not  credited,  concludes :  —  ‘I  have  only  been  able  to 
‘  mention  some  of  the  most  striking  difficulties,  and  those  of  the 
‘  most  common  occurrence.’  On  the  list  of  assistants  employed  in 
writing  the  Museum  Catalogue,  there  are  men  of  most  extensive 
acquirements*:  clergymen  eminent  for  learning;  fellows  and  pro- 

*  The  ‘  Athenoemn,’  a  few  months  ago,  recorded  the  death  of  one 
of  them,  M.  Prevost,  who  is  said  to  have  known  forty  languages. 
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fessors  of  colleges,  and  the  like  ;  and  yet  we  understand  that  men 
of  this  stamp  require  an  apprenticeship  of  years  before  they  are 
considered  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  their  art  to  be  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task  of  revising  the  titles,  and  ascertaining  that  they 
have  been  written  according  to  the  rules,  and  without  any  omis¬ 
sion  of  necessary  matter.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  fame 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with 
arc  not  of  a  nature,  when  detailed,  to^  impress  the  profane 
vulgar  with  admiration.  Among  a  thousand  apparent  trivi¬ 
alities  of  the  same  kind,  what  a  course  of  patient,  dull  investi¬ 
gation  must  have  been  gone  through,  for  example,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  thirty-five  John  Browns  who  have  written 
books,  so  that  one  should  not  be  confused  with  any  other,  or 
have  his  identity  divided,  as  so  often  occurs  in  other  cata¬ 
logues,  —  the  Bodleian  for  instance,  in  which  one  Robert 
Abbot  appears  as  three  i>ersons  holding  different  church  pre¬ 
ferments  and  writing  different  books !  How  can  a  librarian 
find  out  so  much  about  the  private  affairs  of  so  many  obscu¬ 
rities,  most  of  them  long  departed,  as  to  be  able  to  append 
to  the  name  of  each  some  particular  and  distinguishing  de¬ 
scription  of  his  function,  degree,  or  locality?  In  allotting  to 
each  one  his  share  of  literature,  how  did  the  cataloguer  ex¬ 
tricate  himself  from  his  entanglements,  when,  to  employ  an 
American  formula,  each  John  Brown  was  so-  like  both,  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  who  ? 

In  a  former  article,  written  before  any  part  of  the  Catalogue, 
except  the  single  printed  volume  issued  in  1841,  was  before  the 
public,  we  sufficiently  vindicated  the  famous  ninety-one  rules 
from  the  charge  of  being  other  than  the  ‘  canons  of  common 
‘  sense  ’  upon  the  subject,  and  we  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rendering  the  work  ‘full  and  accurate.’  The  only  doubt 
which  was,  at  that  time,  entertained  by  adequately  informed 
people  was,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  execute  such  an 
enormous  work  upon  such  strict  bibliographical  principles.  It 
seems,  however,  that  not  only  is  that  work  now  nearly  completed, 
but  it  has  reached  double  the  magnitude  at  first  contemplated  ; 
and  any  one  who,  with  competent  knowledge  of  books,  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  compare  that  printed  specimen  volume  with 
the  subsequent  portions  of  the  Catalogue,  will  find  that  the  rule 
of  ‘  fulness  and  accuracy’  has  been  applied  even  more  laboriously 
latterly  than  formerly.  The  authors  have  in  fact  surp^sed  the 
most  laborious  bibliographical  works  in  the  completeness  of  their 
descriptions ;  thus,  on  comparing  the  descriptions  of  incunabula^ 
by  Hain  and  Panzer,  with  those  in  the  New  Catalogue,  we  find, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  entries  in  the  latter  contain  points  of  infor- 
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mation  whicli  the  former  do  not  pretend  to  supply.  In  the  case 
of  this  class  of  work,  the  Museum  cataloguers  have  usually  dis¬ 
dained  the  ‘  sine  loco  et  anno  ’  which  figures  so  constantly  in  all 
other  bibliographies.  The  book,  if  necessary,  has  been  read 
through,  and  a  dozen  other  books  examined,  the  type  compared 
with  that  of  other  works  suspected  to  have  the  same  date  and 
place  of  printing,  and  every  resource  exhausted,  before  it  has 
been  concluded  to  leave  these  points,  or  any  others  on  which 
research  had  a  chance  of  throwing  light,  unsettled.'  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  a  single  title  should  sometimes  have  con¬ 
stituted,  according  to  Mr.  Panizzi’s  evidence,  the  work  of  one 
man  for  an  entire  day.  Nor  has  this  degree  of  care  been  con¬ 
fined  to  rare  and  early  printed  works,  which  are  alone  the  subject 
of  most  bibliographies.  The  principle  has  been  applied  just  as 
strictly  to  the  most  insignificant  publications,  and  the  care 
which  has  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  only  in  the  case  of  a 
Caxton  or  a  Pynsou,  is  exercised  in  the  New  Catalogue  with 
that  absolute  impartiality,  as  to  the  present  importance  of  a  work, 
which  we  have  already  declared  to  be  the  first  qualification  of 
the  librarian  of  a  national  collection  aspiring  to  universality. 

Among  many  other  kinds  of  incidental  value  thus  accruing 
to  the  Catalogue,  we  may  mention  that  it  now  constitutes  by 
far  the  highest  and  most  extensive  of  existing  authorities  for 
the  forms  of  all  kinds  of  names,  historically,  or  in  any  other 
way  known ;  and  that  it  contains  an  unequalled  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  authorship  of  anonymous  works,  —  a  point 
of  no  mean  consideration;  for,  according  to  M.  Barbier,  the 
proportion  of  such  works  to  the  whole  of  literature  is  not  less 
than  one-third.  So  vast  is  the  mass  of  information  on  these 
two  points,  that  we  have  convinced  ourselves,  by  approximate 
calculation,  that,  were  any  first-rate  continental  library  now 
to  commence  its  alphabetical  catalogue,  at  least  a  thousand 
pounds  would  be  saved  by  expending  that  sum  in  obtaining 
—  if  it  could  be  so  obtained  —  a  transcript  of  that  portion 
of  the  New  Catalogue  which  is  now  in  the  Reading  Room,  as  a 
work  of  reference  on  these  matters  only.  If  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  various  other  species  of  information,  concerning 
that  great  mass  of  books  which  must  be  common  to  all  large 
libraries,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bibliographers 
of  the  British  Museum  have  in  re.ality  catalogued  the  major  part 
of  all  other  considerable  collections.  Assuming  that,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  forming  their  ‘New  Catalogues,’  the  Sluseum  rules  are 
adopted,  the  librarians  of  other  national  libraries  have  nothing 
henceforward  to  do  but  to  write  the  titles  of  works  not  in  the 
Museum. 
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The  only  doubt  which  could  I'casonably  arise,  with  these 
librarians,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  adopting  the  ninety-one  rules 
—  together  with  at  least  ninety-one  other  ‘  canons  of  common 
•  sense  ’  which  must  have  been  fixed  during  the  progress  of  the 
Museum  Catalogue,  as  unforeseen  occasions  occurred,  —  is  as  to 
that  portion  of  them  which  regulates  the  treatment  of  anonymous 
works.  The  Trustees,  in  over-ruling  Mr.  Panizzi’s  wish  to 
adopt,  in  these  cases,  the  simple  first-substantive  or  first-prin¬ 
cipal-word  system,  so  successfully  employed  by  Audift’redi, 
Barbier,  Kayscr,  and  many  other  cataloguers,  practically  de¬ 
parted  from  the  alphabetical,  and  caused  a  partial  introduction 
of  the  subject  or  class  system.  We  should  ourselves  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  simpler  plan,  but  there  are  certainly  advantages  at¬ 
tending  the  other  —  one  of  which  is  the  avoidance  of  the  inter¬ 
minably  long  lists  of  works  under  the  same  word,  which  must 
sometimes  have  arisen.  In  Barbier’s  ‘  Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages 
‘  anonymes  et  pseudonymes  ’  there  are  only  about  22,000  entries 
in  all,  and  yet  some  of  the  headings  arc  inconveniently  long ;  for 
example,  the  anonymous  works,  in  which  ‘  Ilistoire,’  ‘  Lettre  ’  or 
‘  Lettres,’  and  ‘  ^lemoirc’  or  ‘  Memoires,’  are  the  first  w'onls, 
are  respectively  1085,  1221,  and  859  in  number.  What  w'ould 
I'.ave  been  the  extent  of  some  headings  had  this  principle  been 
adopted  in  a  catalogue  of  a  million  entries,  one-third  of  them 
being  for  anonymous  works?  These  long  headings  are  the 
inevitable  evil  of  all  large  catalogues,  under  whatever  system, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  the  evil  could  have  been  further  re¬ 
duced  in  the  Museum  Catalogue.  M"c  therefore  conclude  that, 
whatever  advantages  might  originally  have  attached  to  Mr. 
Panizzi’s  original  plan,  they  may  now  be  safely  waived  by  foreign 
librarians,  for  the  sake  of  the  immense  gain  of  adopting  the 
rules,  and  the  mass  of  titles  written  and  arranged  under  those 
rules,  in  the  lump.* 

M’e  regret  that  we  have  little  room  to  notice  the  various  cu¬ 
rious  problems  in  the  statistics  of  literature  which  are  rendered 
by  this  Catalogue  easy  of  solution.  To  one  we  have  already 


*  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  formation  of  these 
rules  was  a  work  of  deliberation  not  incommensurate  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  labour  they  were  to  regulate.  After  several  years  of 
what  may  be  considered  to  have  been  tentative  cataloguing,  it  was 
determined  to  ‘  codify  ’  the  results  of  that  experience.  ‘  When  we 
‘  drew  up  these  rules,’  says  Mr.  Panizzi,  ‘easy  as  they  may  seem,  my 
‘  assistants  and  myself  worked  all  the  day  long  for  weeks;  we  never 
‘  went  out  of  the  library  from  morning  till  night.  .  .  .  We  worked 
‘  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  too,  and  on  Sundays  besides,  to  submit 
‘  the  rules,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  sub-committee  of  Trustees.’ 
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alluded,  namely,  the  comparative  spaces  occupied  in  the  world  ot‘ 
literature  by  different  authors,  subjects,  and  classes  of  subjects. 
No  other  existing  catalogue  would  cast  much  light  upon  this 
question ;  but  the  principle  on  which  the  Museum  Library  has 
been  mainly  formed,  namely,  that  of  maintaining  an  equable  rate 
of  approximation  to  the  idea  of  a  collection  containing  every 
edition  of  every  thing  that  has  been  written  on  every  subject, 
constitutes  its  Catalogue  a  tolerably  fair  test  in  this  matter;  so 
that  the  facts  that,  out  of,  say,  two  thousand  volumes  of  Cata¬ 
logue,  the  titles  of  works  by  or  about  Shakspeare  or  Luther 
occuj)y  three  volumes ;  Aristotle  or  Cicero  two  volumes ;  Ho¬ 
race  or  Erasmus  one  volume,  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
statements  that  the  proportions  of  universal  printed  literature 
directly  occupied  by  those  writers  are  respectively  about  one  in 
seven  hundred,  one  in  a  thousand,  and  one  in  two  thousand. 
A  rough  comparison  of  a  few  headings  of  the  Catalogue  with 
special  bibliographies,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Mu¬ 
seum  contains  somewhere  about  one-fourth  of  extant  literature. 
But  we  must  leave  the  accurate  determination  of  this  and  other 
eurious  questions  to  the  industry  of  those  who,  on  the  full 
completion  of  the  Catalogue,  will  doubtless  hasten  to  reap  the 
rieh  harvest  offered  by  it  to  various  classes  of  investigators. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  certain  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Catalogue.  As  three  or  four  copies  of  it  are  wanted, 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  is  wrought  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  transcription  of  as  many  copies  of  each  title,  on  the 
principle  of  the  ‘  manifold  writer.’  These  titles,  after  being 
written  on  slips  of  very  strong  and  thin  transparent  paper,  are 
mounted,  for  the  sake  of  additional  strength,  on  blank  slips  of 
the  same  size  and  of  the  same  paper,  and  are  then  laid  down,  five 
to  a  leaf,  in  volumes  of  thick  cartridge  paper.  Being  pasted 
only  by  the  upper  and  lower  rims  to  the  cartridge  folios,  they 
are  easily  removed  by  the  Insertion  of  .the  end  of  a  paper-knife 
at  cither  of  the  unpasted  ends,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  intercalate  a  greater  number  of  fresh  titles  between  any  two 
of  tliem  than  the  space  which  was  left  will  admit.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  many  of  these  slips  have  already  been  taken  up  and 
re-inserted  as  often  as  twenty  times,  and  ai’c  still  good.  We  direct 
attention  to  this  plan  because  it  seems  very  considerably  to 
affect  the  question  of  the  ultimate  feasibility  of  printing.  The 
idea  of  printing  the  Catalogue  in  the  ordinary  way  has  probably 
been  abandoned ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  nullify  rather  than 
crown  the  labours  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  one  year  the 
Catalogue,  so  printed,  would  be  incomplete ;  in  ten  years  it  would 
be  obsolete.  But  no  such  inconvenience  would  attach  to  the 
VOL.  CIX.  NO.  CCXXI.  Q 
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titles  separately  printed  and  laid  down,  for  removal  at  [jleasure, 
according  to  the  present  mode.  There  is  no  denying  that  litera¬ 
ture  would  be  vastly  the  gainer  by  the  possession  of  three  or 
four  hundred,  instead  of  only  three  or  four  copies  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue,  cspeci.ally  in  a  form  which  would  allow  of  indefinite 
re-arraugements  of  its  integral  parts;  and  the  Museum  itself 
would  save  the  costly  process  of  retranscription,  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  occur  from  time  to  time ;  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
three  or  four  manuscript  copies  is  great  and  incessant.  There 
is  no  cause  for  hurry  in  the  determination  of  this  question  of 
ultimate  printing.  The  MS.  copies  now  in  existence  will  last 
a  good  while,  and  the  first  business  of  the  establishment  ob¬ 
viously  is,  fully  to  complete  the  work  upon  its  present  plan. 

It  is  not  often  that  projectors,  even  when  possessed  of  the 
rare  talents  and  energies  of  the  present  chief  librarian,  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  he  has.  In  handing  over  the  keepership  of 
the  Printed  Book  Department  to  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  Mr. 
Pauizzi  must  have  felt  an  enviable  satisfaction  on  considering 
the  rapid  and  almost  complete  fulfilment  of  his  a.'^pirations  ‘  for 
‘  forming  in  a  few  years  a  public  library  containing  from 
‘  600,000  to  700,000  printed  volumes,  giving  the  necessary 
‘  means  of  Information  on  all  branches  of  human  learning,  from 
‘  all  countries,  in  all  languages,  properly  arranged,  substantially 
‘  and  well  bound,  minutely  and  fully  eatalogued,  easily  accessible, 
‘  and  yet  safely  preserved.’  To  the  resources  of  a  great  nation, 
eager  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  Mr.  Panizzi  has  applied  a  most  comprehensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  books  combined  with  extraordinary  administra¬ 
tive  ability,  and  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  will  be  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  services  he  h:is  rendered  to  his  adopted 
country. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  proposal  for  separating  the  natural  history  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Museum  from  the  .departments  of  literature 
and  antiquities,  which  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  Government,  will  be  finally  adopted.  No  single 
locality  can  embrace  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge: 
the  present  building  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  double  purpose ; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  in  the  vast  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire  to  disseminate  the  great  Institutions  for  the 
studies  of  the  learned  and  the  instruction  of  the  people.  When¬ 
ever  this  separation  can  be  eflPected,  instead  of  lessening  the 
importance  of  the  British  Museum  by  dividing  it,  the  nation 
will  find  itself  in  possession  of  two  museums,  each  of  them 
being  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ends  they  are  respectively 
ada])ted  to  promote. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  General  Outline  of  the  Organisation  of  the  Animal 
Kingdonif  and  Manual  of  Compariftive  Anatomy.  B}’  Thomas 
Rymer  Jones,  F.R.S.  (Second  Edition.)  London:  1855. 

2.  On  Parthenogenesis,  or  the  Successice  Production  of  Pro¬ 
creating  Individuals  from  a  Single  Ovum,  introduced  to  the 
Hunterian  Lectures  on  Generation  and  Development  for  the 
Year  1849.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  ot‘  Surgeons  of 
England,  by  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  &c.  London:  1849. 

3.  The  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Sicily.  By  A.  DE  Quatrefages.  Translated  (with  the 
Author’s  sanction  and  co-operation),  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2  vols. 
1857. 

4.  Sea- Side  Studies  at  Ilfracombe,  Tenby,  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
Jersey.  By  George  H.  Lewes.  1858. 

5.  The  Master-Builder's  Plan,  or  the  Principles  of  Organic 
Architecture,  as  indicated  in  the  Typical  Forms  of  Animals. 
By  George  Ogilvie,  M.D.  London:  1858. 

Tn  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  we  took  occasion,  from 
some  remarkable  works  then  before  us,  to  comment  on  those 
present  conditions  of  physical  science  which  more  especially 
mark  its  progress  onwards,  and  the  larger  scope  and  higher 
spirit  now  given  to  its  pursuit.  Our  view,  however,  was  then 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  inorganic  ])art  of  creation,  and  to 
those  sciences  which  treat  of  matter  unendowed  with  life,  and 
of  the  great  natural  forces  or  powers  —  gravitation,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  force — which  we  recognise 
by  and  through  their  various  action  on  the  material  world. 

We  have  now  before  us  another  series  of  works  (to  which 
very  many  more  might  be  added)  recording  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  matter  organised  into  life ;  of  that  vast 
domain  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence  which  lies  around  us, 
presenting  a  thousand  problems  to  our  reason,  and  almost  ap¬ 
palling  contemplation  by  its  extent  and  multiplicity.  This  short 
and  seemingly  simple  word — Life,  does,  in  truth,  in  itself  include 
the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  submitted  to  human  thought. 
All  distinctions  and  diversities  are  trifling  in  comparison  with 
this  one  line,  which  separates  inanimate  matter  from  the  living 
organisms  created  out  of  it ;  possessing  properties  and  powers 
of  endless  variety ;  and,  above  all,  endowed  with  that  won¬ 
derful  power  of  reproduction  which  maintains  the  continuity  of 
the  species,  while  individual  forms  are  successively  jiassing 
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away.  No  step  so  vast  as  this,  no  mutation  so  wonderful,  in 
any  part  of  creation.  The  mystery  is  not  solved  —  scarcely 
lessened  to  our  conception  —  by  those  researches  which,  de¬ 
scending  in  the  scale  of  existence,  seem  to  obliterate  all  certain 
distinction  between  animal  find  vegetable  life,  and  to  bring  the 
latter  to  the  very  lowest  grade  to  which  the  term  living  can  fitly 
be  applied.  It  is  still  the  distinction  between  that  which  can 
reproduce  itself  and  that  which  cannot;  and  in  this  single  con¬ 
dition  lies  the  clearest  expression  of  all  vitality,  whatsoever  its 
form  or  degree.  No  definition  of  life  can  be  complete  without 
it.  Alone  it  suffices  to  mark  that  Hue  of  division  which  even 
the  finest  microscope  falls  to  reach ;  and  it  applies  no  less  to 
that  more  wonderful  and  complex  animal  machinery  by  which 
higher  forms  of  existence  are  maintained  and  perpetuated. 

Into  this  domain  of  organic  life,  modern  science  has  pene¬ 
trated  with  no  less  zeal  and  success  than  have  signalised  its 
course  in  the  other  branches  of  physics.  This  parity  of  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  kept  up,  notwithstanding  certain  distinctions 
which  may  seem  to  favour  the  pursuit  of  the  latter.  Such  are, 
the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  physical  discoveries  of  our  day  ; 
the  mathematical  certainty  of  many  of  the  laws  thence  de¬ 
rived  ;  and  the  important  practical  uses  to  which  these  disco¬ 
veries  have  been  applied,  enlarging  the  dominion  of  man  over 
nature,  through  elements  which  were  formerly  known  but  as 
objects  of  admiration  or  terror.  No  period  has  been  so  prolific 
of  these  achievements  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  we  find  numerous  incentives  to  a 
like  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  living  existences  around  us.  The 
simple  presence  of  the  attribute  of  life,  as  we  have  denoted  it, 
tells  for  much  with  every  reflecting  mind.  But  this  part  of 
natural  science  gains  also  by  the  comparative  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  successfully  pursued.  Few  can  compass  all  that  is 
required  for  experimental  research,  especially  under  those  re¬ 
finements  of  method  which  have  now  become  essential  to  success. 
Many  are  competent  to  a  science  mainly  of  observation,  amidst 
objects  present  to  the  senses,  often  associated  with  the  charm  of 
natural  scenery,  and  consonant  to  the  natural  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  mind.  The  traveller  who  gathers  his  unknown  plant  in 
Australia  or  Paraguay ;  the  naturalist  who  discovers  some  new 
form  of  animal  life,  or  disentombs  some  fossil  from  its  rocky 
sepulchre  of  ages ;  the  physiologist  who  detects  new  organs  or 
instincts  in  animals  already  known,  —  all  hold  rank,  in  one 
degree  or  other,  as  labourers  in  this  great  field.  No  fact  so 
small  as  to  escape  being  registered  in  the  volume  of  natural 
knowledge. 
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In  thus  distinguishing,  however,  the  two  great  objeets  of 
scientific  pursuit,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  strict  line 
of  demarcation  exists  between  them.  The  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  ever  bringing  more  closely  together,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  common  laws,  facts  and  phenomena  apparently  the 
most  remote.  Though  rejecting  the  phrase  of  ‘  unity  of  science,’ 
as  a  vague  effort  of  language  to  reaeh  an  ambiguous  truth,  we 
see  and  admit  a  constant  propensity  towards  unity  in  a  more 
qualified  sense.  Facts  multiply  every  day  in  number,  but 
every  day  they  are  submitted  to  new  conditions  of  order  and 
comparison.  Phenomena  familiar  to  the  senses  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  human  records,  are  expounded  to  the  reason  by  the 
daily  discoveries  of  our  own  time.  Life  itself,  taking  the  term 
in  its  simplest  sense,  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the  laws  which 
pervade  all  matter ;  and  is  unceasingly  subject  to  those  great 
elementary  forces,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  action, 
which  are  ever  in  operation  around  us.  They  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  those  wonderful  organisations  which  it  has  been  the 
will  of  the  Creator  to  bring  into  being ;  and  they  have  subor- 
dinately  beeome  instruments  in  the  hands  of  man  for  interpreting 
these  higher  manifestations  of  the  creative  power.* 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
analyse  the  several  works  prefixed  to  it,  or  even  to  denote  the 
especial  objects  and  merits  of  each.  It  will  be  seen  that  several 
of  them  relate  more  especially  to  those  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  which  lie  close  to  the  boundary  —  if  certain  boundary  there 
be  —  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  This  particular 
portion  of  natural  history  has  of  late  risen  into  high  popularity, 
and  the  works  devoted  to  it  display  an  exuberant  enthusiasm 
in  the  research.  While  the  astronomer  is  soberly  dealing  with 
the  great  elements  of  space  and  time,  which  make  the  material 
of  his  science,  the  modern  naturalist  is  rioting  in  rapturous  lan¬ 
guage  about  the  beauty  of  his  zoophytes,  and  the  microscopic 
marvels  of  infusorial  life.  The  remarkable  Avorks  of  M.  Qua- 
trefages,  and  of  Mr.  Lewes,  are  striking  instances  of  this  devo¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  enthusiastic  language,  verging  at  times  on 
rhapsody,  in  which  it  is  invested.  The  real  beauty  of  many 
of  the  objects,  the  scenery  Avith  which  they  are  often  associated. 


*  We  cannot  here  forbear  to  express  our  pleasure  in  seeing  ad¬ 
vertised  a  ncAv  edition  (the  ninth,  we  believe)  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s 
volume  ‘  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.*  To  this  ac¬ 
complished  lady  we  owe  the  first  and  best  Avork  on  this  subject ; 
replete  with  knowledge,  and  eminent  in  the  power  of  condensing,  yet 
clearly  expounding  it. 
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and  the  curiously  delicate  methods  of  research  employed,  will 
explain  in  some  part  this  ardour  of  pursuit  Nor  can  we  deny 
a  sentiment  of  grandeur  as  belonging  to  objects  even  thus 
minute,  when  so  infinite  in  number  and  variety.  That  which 
human  calculation  cannot  approach,  has  in  itself  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  sublime,  be  the  subject  what  it  may.  But,  con¬ 
nected  with  this  study,  we  have  also  the  many  mysterious  ques¬ 
tions  which  regard  the  manner  of  generation  and  existence  of 
these  elementary  forms  of  animal  life,  and  their  relation  to  other 
created  beings,  —  topics  well  fitted  to  take  strong  hold  on  the 
mind  of  every  thoughtful  man. 

On  some  of  these  questions  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  explmn  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this 
article,  that,  although  we  have  it  in  view  to  indicate  the  progress 
and  spirit  of  modern  science,  in  its  researches  into  organic  nature, 
yet,  that  in  so  doing,  we  must  limit  ourselves  mainly  to  animal 
life ;  referring  to  that  of  the  vegetable  world  chiefly  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  former.  Even  under  this  limitation,  required  by  the 
1  vastness  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  go  into  anything  like  a  com¬ 

plete  review  of  the  topics  embraced  under  the  name  of  Animal 
Physiology.  Whoever  takes  up  the  massive  volume  of  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter —  a  work,  we  must  add,  of  great  excellence,  and  the  most 
complete  we  possess — will  see  how  much  is  comprised  in  this 
wide  domain,  how  profound  the  questions  offered  to  human 
thought,  how  large  the  voids  yet  left  for  future  inquiry.  What 
we  may  best  attempt  is,  to  place  before  our  readers  a  summary 
view  of  the  questions  and  discoveries  in  this  part  of  science,  of 
highest  import  in  themselves,  and  which  will  attest  the  scope 
and  spirit  now  given  to  its  pursuit.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  be 
guided,  not  solely  by  the  works  before  us,  but  by  our  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  relative  interest  and  value  of  the  topics  to  which 
they  relate. 

It  Avill  be  obvious,  even  to  those  who  have  given  only  casual 
thought  to  these  questions,  that  many  of  them  tend  to  take  a 
metaphysical  turn ;  while  not  a  few  are  of  a  nature  wholly  to 
transcend  the  present  faculties  of  man.  The  attainments  actually 
made  by  these  faculties,  in  their  more  exalted  use,  furnish  reasons 
for  not  drawing  hasty  and  arbitrary  lines  in  limitation  of  further 
progress.  But  there  are  certain  barriers  which  the  highest 
genius  is  the  first  to  recognise  and  submit  to;  seductive  though 
the  speculations  are  which  here  begin  to  usurp  upon  the  reason. 
As  great  boldness  and  mental  power  may  be  shown  in  well 
I  defining  the  boundary  of  research,  as  in  adventuring  w’antonly 

[  over  and  beyond  it. 

What  w'e  have  already  said  on  the  abstract  principle  of  Life, 

1 
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as  appended  to  material  organisation,  will  show  tliat  this,  the 
great  and  elementary  point  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
comes  under  the  class  of  questions  just  spoken  of.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  done — and  it  is  vast  in  amount  and 
variety  —  towards  our  knowledge  of  living  beings,  and  of  those 
organisations  upon  which  vital  functions  depend,  and  by  which 
they  are  maintained  and  reproduced,  the  question  unceasingly 
recurs,  and  can  in  no  way  be  put  aside, — What  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  property — if  any — supperadded  to  the  known  properties 
of  matter,  giving  it  those  new  conditions  which  create  and  con¬ 
stitute  vitality?  It  is  this  inquiry  which,  in  one  form  or 
other,  has  exercised  every  age  and  school  of  philosophy ;  and 
been  argued  the  more  intently,  or  even  j)a88ionately,  from  the 
question  having  been  often  made  to  embrace  intelligence  and  the 
other  mental  functions,  as  well  as  mere  vitality.  Under  this 
latter  aspect,  it  will  be  recognised  as  that  old  problem  of  Mate¬ 
rialism,  upon  which  so  much  controversy  has  been  wasted ;  — a 
controversy  equally  fruitless,  we  believe,  in  all  time  to  come, 
since  no  conception  can  reach  the  abstract  nature  either  of 
matter  or  mind  ;  nor  any  argument  show  that  things  perceived 
by  the  senses  have  more  of  independent  reality  than  the  prin¬ 
ciple  perceiving,  and  the  intelligence  and  volition  acting  upon 
them.  The  materialist  fancies  himself  on  firm  ground,  because 
his  argument  has  Matter  for  its  foundation.  His  matter  itself 
is  known  only  by  and  through  that  mind  which  he  assumes  to 
create  out  of  it.* 

On  this  point,  and  for  these  reasons,  we  do  not  dwell  further ; 
but  we  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  more  accessible  to 
human  reason,  which  engages  at  this  time  the  earnest  attention 
of  naturalists,  in  every  branch  of  their  science ;  viz.,  the  manner 
and  extent  of  influence  of  the  great  physical  forces,  ever  in 
action  around  us,  in  producing  and  maintaining  those  other 
powers  and  proi)erties  which  we  call  Vital;  and  which,  in  their 
aggregate,  represent  all  we  define  as  Life  upon  the  globe.  In 
the  article  already  alluded  to,  we  spoke  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘  Correlation  of  Physicid  Forces,’  first  propounded  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Grove;  and  pursued  in  sequel  to  him  by  other  writers, 
whose  works  were  then  before  us.  It  is  clear  that  these  great 
powers.  Heat,  Light,'Elcctricity,  and  Chemical  force  or  affinity, 
whatever  their  nature  or  mode  of  development,  stand  to  each 


*  In  Germany,  as  might  well  be  presumed,  this  controversy  is  ever 
awake,  and  the  doctrine  of  materialism  finds  numerous  advocates 
In  the  recent  work  of  Buchner  {^Kraft  und  Staff),  already  largely 
circulated,  it  assumes  its  hardest  and  grossest  form. 
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other  in  their  action  on  matter,  in  the  relation  of  mutual  conver¬ 
tibility;  —  that  their  forces,  however  altered  in  respect  of  action, 
are  never  really  lost  or  lessened;  —  that  they  are  the  efficient 
energy,  not  solely  in  the  greater  and  more  obvious  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  but  equally  so  in  the  most  minute  mole¬ 
cular  actions  to  which  matter  is  subject.  We  can  modify,  by 
human  powers  and  machinery,  tlie  aspects  of  force  and  its  actions 
upon  matter.  We  can  never  either  create  or  annihilate  it. 
These  conclusions,  at  the  utmost  but  vaguely  and  partially  sur¬ 
mised  before,  have  now  acquired  certainty  enough  to  give  them 
place  among  the  great  general  laws  of  nature ;  and  experimental 
science  is  every  day  bringing  fresh  facts  to  their  proof  and 
illustration.  Whether  the  term  of  ‘  Correlation  of  Forces,’  pro¬ 
visionally  applied  by  Mr.  Grove  to  describe  our  present  know¬ 
ledge,  may  not  hereafter  merge  in  the  single  form  and  concep¬ 
tion  of  Force,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  matter  on  which 
it  acts,  is  a  point  open  to  future  determination.  Mutual  con¬ 
vertibility  is  closely  akin  to  unity,  if  not  an  actual  expression 
of  it.  Much  that  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  philosophy  hangs 
upon  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  involving,  as  will  be  seen, 
all  the  relations  of  matter  to  that  mighty  influence  which  has 
been  destined  to  mould  it  into  form,  activity,  and  even  into  life 
itself. 

It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  question  which  has  long  been  agitated  by  physiologists,  and 
still  remains  matter  of  controversy  —  whether  there  be  really 
any  separate  Vital  Principle ;  a  positive  and  independent  power, 
giving,  by  its  presence,  organisation  and  life  to  certain  combi¬ 
nations  of  matter?  —  or  whether  the  simple  vital  phenomena 
uiay  not  all  be  referred,  as  effects,  to  those  great  physical  powers, 
(Jr  forms  of  force,  which  we  see  acting  so  incessantly  on  all 
matter  in  the  universe ;  and  the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
vital  functions  is  obvious  at  every  moment  of  existence? 

Each  of  these  views  has  found  zealous  advocates,  and  been 
discussed  in  the  bold  and  free  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  science 
of  our  day.  Each,  in  truth,  furnishes  ample  materials  for  dil- 
ference  and  dispute.  Looking  at  the  controversy  as  it  now 
stands,  we  believe  the  latter  opinion  to  have  gained  much  upon 
its  adversary.  The  doctrine  of  an  independent  vital  principle 
is  one  of  old  date ;  and  in  its  very  nature  admits  of  little  argu¬ 
ment  or  advance.  It  rests  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  the 
phenomena  of  life,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  and  apart  from 
mind  and  intelligence,  are  unlike  and  incongruous  with  any 
actions  of  which  we  arc  cognisant  as  the  obvious  results  of 
physical  forces  operating  upon  matter.  Though  the  argument 
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may  be  varied  in  form,  yet  in  no  way  ean  it  be  made  more 
absolute,  or  stretehed  beyond  this  method  and  degree  of  proof. 
By  the  very  terms  of  the  question,  we  quit  here  the  region  of 
the  senses  and  of  material  experiment,  and  affirm  a  power  un¬ 
known  exeept  in  what  we  presume  to  be  its  effeets.  It  is 
negative  evidenee ;  and,  as  far  as  we  see,  ean  never  be  rendered 
other  than  sueh. 

Those  who  advocate  the  other  view,  adopt  a  doctrine  equally 
insusceptible,  it  may  be,  of  positive  proof ;  but  yet  constantly 
progressive,  and  in  its  progress  prolific  of  results  favourable  to 
the  conclusion  sought  for.  They  have  the  advantage  in  the 
very  outset  of  being  able  to  affirm  that,  without  the  action  and 
influence  of  the  physical  powers  in  question,  no  life  could 
possibly  exist.  The  wonderful  discoveries  recently  made  as  to 
those  more  subtle  actions  of  electricity,  heat  and  light,  which 
evaded  the  grosser  experiments  of  former  times,  have  assisted 
their  argument.  Equally  so  the  researches,  not  less  wonderful, 
into  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies;  and  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  such  molecules,  whatever  their  nature,  unite 
in  every  case  of  chemical  combination.  Chemistry,  in  fact,  and 
especially  the  chemistry  of  organic  bodies,  has  done  more  for  us 
in  decyphering  the  structure  and  functions  which  appertain 
to  life  than  any  of  the  other  powers  of  physical  analysis. 
The  definite  proportions,  which  exist  in  every  union  of  the 
simpler  chemical  elements,  are  found  also  in  the  most  complex 
compounds  which  form  the  material  of  living  bodies.  The 
poisonous  ingredients  of  animals  and  plants,  equally  with  their 
nutritive  portions,  yield  invariable  results  to  organic  analysis. 
That  remarkable  animal  secretion,  urea, — now  producible  by 
the  art  of  the  chemist, — has  the  same  chemical  characters  in  the 
common  house-fly  as  in  man.  A  minute  quantity  of  phospho¬ 
rus  is  detected  in  the  nervous  substance  of  the  brain ;  —  in  the 
healthy  state  it  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  showing  thereby  its  determinate  relation  to  this  remark¬ 
able  part  of  the  living  economy.  Endless  similar  instances 
might  be  given,  to  prove  the  wonderful  extent  and  uniformity 
of  the  chemical  actions,  which  pervade  every  living  texture; 
equally  definite  in  all  which  concerns  its  growth,  as  in  the 
changes  which  precede  and  produce  its  ultimate  decay. 

But  modern  Chemistry  goes  yet  further  in  its  aims  and  success. 
Numerous  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable  in  kind,  known 
to  us  before  only  as  the  products  of  living  actions,  have  been 
actually  produced  in  the  laboratory ;  identical  in  every  chemical 
character,  but  subject,  we  must  add,  to  this  notable  distinction ; 
that  whereas  in  nature  the  series  of  living  organisms  is  begun 
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from  the  combination  of  a  few  simple  elements,  no  present  arti¬ 
fice  of  chemistry  can  fully  imitate  this  higher  workmanship, 
otherwise  than  by  acting  on  cumj)ounds  already  formed.  In 
theory,  however,  it  does  not  seem  improhable  that  this  ultimate 
step  may  yet  be  made.  AVhatever  experimental  skill,  aided  by 
boldness  of  aim,  can  accomplish,  will  be  done  by  those  who  now 
work  in  the  physiological  department  of  chemistry.  The  schools 
of  Liebig,  Dumas,  Hoffman,  Bernard,  &c.,  are  creating  pupils, 
and  fostering  a  zeal  in  the  pursuit,  to  which  we  may  well  look 
for  results  hitherto  unimagined  or  unattained. 

We  may  dwell  somewhat  further  still  on  this  argument  of 
the  relation  of  the  great  physical  forces  to  vital  phenomena, 
inasmuch  ns  the  question  is  really  supreme  among  those  which 
relate  to  the  theory  of  life.  It  is  obvious  as  a  principle  in  con¬ 
ducting  it,  that  we  must  proceed  upwards  from  the  lowest 
and  simplest  forms  which  occur  in  the  scale  of  being.  If  in 
these  the  properties  of  life  and  reproduction  depend  on  physical 
agents  alone,  without  auy  new  and  unknown  principle  of  power 
being  added,  we  must  needs  carry  the  conclusion  onwards  to 
higher  grades  of  organisation.  No  line  of  limitation  exists 
obvious  either  to  the  senses  or  to  reason.  Some  might  conjecture 
it  to  lie  in  the  distinction  between  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
But  even  acquiescing  in  all  that  is  expressed  in  this  distinction, 
can  we  fairly  claim  for  the  Medusaj  or  the  Oyster  a  peculiar  cause 
or  principle  of  life,  which  we  deny  to  the  Sensitive  plant,  the 
Dionaja  Muscipula;  or  to  the  common  Nettle,  Berberry,  and 
various  other  plants,  each  endowed  with  some  peculiar  sensi¬ 
bility?  That  the  same  natural  forces  have  influence  on  all 
these  organisms  is  certain.  Are  we  to  suppose  some  mysterious 
agent,  yet  unrecognised,  as  needed  in  addition  to  explain  the 
appropriate  functions  of  animal  life,  even  in  their  simplest  form 
of  organisation  ? 

This  particular  question  is  obviously  subordinate  to  the  larger 
one  we  are  now  discussing.  The  grounds  of  argument  are  the 
same ;  the  difficulties  exactly  alike.  Thus  far  we  have  dwelt 
more  especially  on  chemical  action,  as  giving  us  closest  access 
to  the  laws  of  vitality.  But  Electricity,  that  wonderful  agent 
on  our  own  globe,  and  probably  throughout  all  space  —  which, 
scarcely  known  a  century  ago,  is  now  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  man  —  bids  fair  to  become  an  equal  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  vital  functions,  and  especially  of  those  im¬ 
portant  functions  which  belong  to  the  nervous  system.  We 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  to  this  point ;  and  merely 
mention  it  here,  as  relating  to  one  of  the  great  powers  which 
are  incessantly  acting  upon  and  through  life  in  all  its  forms. 
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Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  Heat ;  the  influence  of  which  in  pro¬ 
moting  organisation,  and  maintaining  the  vital  functions,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  a  thousand  ways;  and  attested  in  more 
scientific  form  in  every  part  of  animal  physiology.  The  action  of 
Light,  as  separate  from  heat,  is  somewhat  more  ambiguous  ;  hut 
that  it  has  special  effects  on  these  functions  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
and  very  remarkable  proofs  of  this  are  every  day  multiplying 
upon  us.  AVe  might  almost  deem  sufficient  as  evidence,  the 
spectacle  of  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  life  of  all  kinds  under 
the  influence  of  a  bright  summer  sunshine.  But  science  goes 
far  beyond  this,  in  showing  that  Light,  like  Heat,  does  truly 
permeate  and  act  upon  those  molecules  of  matter,  of  which  all 
bodies,  organic  or  inorganic,  are  composed.  Much  is  yet  to  be 
learnt  on  this  most  curious  subject. 

Such  is  the  general  evidence  and  argument  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  need  look  for  no  other  vital  principle  than  lies  in 
some  modified  function  of  those  forces,  which  we  see  in  unceas¬ 
ing  action  around  us,  and  feel  to  influence  at  every  moment  the 
conditions  of  our  own  being.  The  fact,  already  noticed,  of  their 
mutual  convertibility,  and  other  various  proofs  that  force  may 
be  hidden,  latent  or  altered  in  aspect,  but  can  never  be  effaced  or 
lost,  undoubtedly  favours  this  view.  AVhen  its  sensible  effects 
disappear,  we  have  cause  to  believe  that  it  is  either  operating  in 
some  way  too  minute  for  our  detection,  or  that  it  exists  in  some 
new  condition  ready  for  an  altered  form  of  future  development. 
The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  we  are  expounding  are  apt  to 
startle  by  their  illustrations  those  not  accustomed  to  these  views. 
We  feed  a  jaded  horse  on  a  peck  of  oats,  and  he  is  able  to  travel 
again ;  —  the  effect,  say  they,  of  the  evolution  and  conversion 
into  nerve  force,  of  that  power  which  has  been  laid  up  in  the  grain 
during  its  growth.  We  light  and  warm  ourselves,  and  give  pro¬ 
pulsion  to  our  engines,  with  that  coal  which  for  countless  ages 
has  retained  within  its  substance  the  light  and  heat  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  forest  growth.  Such  Instances  as  these,  and  especially  the 
first,  may  seem  rashly  to  outrun  the  cautious  step  of  scientific 
induction.  Yet  they  find  authority  in  the  marvellous  fact,  well 
authenticated  by  Faraday,  that  one  drop  of  water  contains,  and 
may  be  made  to  evolve,  as  much  electricity  as  ixnder  other 
manner  of  evolution  would  suffice  to  produce  a  thunderstorm. 
And  we  might  quote  as  an  instance  not  less  wonderful,  and  still 
more  in  point,  that  germ  of  vitality,  preserved  for  twenty  or  thirty 
centuries,  which  can  make  prolific  under  our  own  eyes,  seeds 
taken  from  the  mummy  cases  of  ancient  Egypt.  AA^hen  positive 
observation  teaches  us  this  much,  we  are  not  in  case  to  deny  the 
analogous  conditions  put  before  us  for  belief.  The  abstract 
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conception  of  force,  thus  laid  up  for  future  evolution  under  the 
same  or  a  new  form,  is  one  of  the  most  profound  upon  which 
either  reason  or  imagination  can  dwell. 

We  must  not,  however,  linger  further  on  this  question,  funda¬ 
mental  though  it  be  to  all  researches  into  the  nature  and  laws 
of  life  ;  and  blending  itself  with  every  subordinate  question  in 
which  these  laws  are  concerned.  If  it  seem  that  we  have 
pressed  the  argument  too  much  on  one  side,  we  must  repeat 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  vital  principle  rests  on  negative 
grounds  only,  and  little  admits  either  of  amplification  or  detail. 
The  bold  and  active  science  of  our  day  has  for  the  most  part 
ranged  itself  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  is  ever  occupied  in 
fixing  new  relations  and  equivalents  of  power,  —  the  materials, 
it  may  be,  of  more  general  laws  than  have  yet  been  reached 
by  human  intelligence.  We  must  especially  notice  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Carpenter  ‘  On  the  IMutual  Relations  of  the  Physical  and 
‘  Vital  Powers  ’  as  a  striking  specimen  of  this  method  and 
spirit  of  research.  It  is  one  of  the  avenues  fairest  in  promise 
for  future  discovery. 

The  question  we  have  been  discussing  is  common  both  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  We  now  come  to  other  topics,  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  more  special  in  their  nature,  yet  all  of  high  interest 
to  natural  science,  and  all  demonstrating  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
modem  inquiry.  The  first  of  these  topics  has  been  already 
partially  noticed ;  viz.,  the  relation  to  each  other  of  these  two 
great  natural  provinces,  each  so  profusely  peopled,  and  each 
exhibiting  such  wonderful  design  and  exuberant  variety  of  the 
creative  power.  This  question  has  of  late  been  closely  exa¬ 
mined  by  naturalists.  It  involves  the  fact,  in  itself  one  of  great 
interest,  that  in  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  there  is  so  close  a  coalescence  of  the  two, 
as  well  in  structure  as  in  mode  of  development,  that  it  is  often 
difificult  to  say  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  Even  the  acute 
microscope  of  Ehrenberg  put  down  as  Polygastric  Infusoria  what 
are  now  discovered  to  be  germs  of  vegetable  life.  We  are 
brought  here,  in  fact,  to  that  doctrine  or  discovery  of  our  own 
time,  that  the  simple  cell  is  the  primitive  germ  of  all  living  or¬ 
ganisation,  even  of  that  which  in  its  end  attains  the  highest 
grade  of  animal  existence.  Of  this  doctrine  and  its  bearings 
we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  looking  simjily 
at  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  life,  as  they  diverge  from  this 
initial  point,  by  a  gradual  scale  of  ascent,  to  higher  states  of 
each,  the  special  question  arises, — What  are  the  peculiar  phy- 
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aical  conditions  which  separate  and  severally  distinguish  them  ? 
Of  the  answers  put  forward  to  this  question  all  may  be  said  to 
converge  more  or  less  towards  one  point,  —  viz.,  the  fact,  well 
established,  that  while  vegetable  life  is  created  and  supported 
from  unorganised  or  disorganised  matter,  animal  life  always  re¬ 
quires  for  its  nutriment  matter  already  organised  either  by  its 
own  or  vegetable  processes.  It  cannot,  so  to  speak,  work  the 
raw  material  into  its  own  texture.  Even  the  mere  animal  jelly, 
floating  in  water  without  obvious  organisation,  is  nourished  by 
absorption  of  vegetable  sporules,  or  animal  matters  so  comminuted 
as  to  serve  to  this  end.  A  more  special  distinction,  but  equally 
explicit,  has  been  drawn  from  the  chemical  action  of  plants  on 
the  atmosphere.  Expressing  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Huxley, 

‘  Wherever  any  organism  is  found  to  decompose  carbonic  acid, 

‘  under  the  influence  of  sun-light,  and  to  set  free  oxygen,  that 
‘  organism  may  be  ranked  as  a  vegetable,  however  active  may 
‘he  its  movements.’  The  removal  of  some  seeming  exceptions 
leaves  this  distinction  a  valid  one  to  our  present  knowledge. 
Others  have  been  suggested  (such,  for  Instance,  as  the  fact  that 
no  living  being  has  a  form  geometrically  regular,  or  shows  other 
than  a  curved  configuration  of  its  surfaces),  but  none,  hitherto 
adduced,  are  so  striking  or  unequivocal  as  those  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted. 

We  have  before  stated  it  as  our  design  to  limit  the  present 
article  chiefly  to  those  researches  into  animal  life,  which  have 
been  so  prolific  of  discovery,  as  well  as  of  speculations  —  often 
profound,  sometimes  rash — on  this  higher  part  of  creation.  The 
same  reasons  which  lead  to  this  limitation,  will  oblige  us  to  take 
up  these  topics  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner ;  with  less  re¬ 
gard  to  their  order  and  completeness,  than  to  the  interest  they 
possess,  or  the  illustrations  they  may  afford  of  the  progress 
recently  effected  in  this  part  of  science.  The  two  most  remark¬ 
able  facts  attesting  this  progress,  are,  undoubtedly,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  of  existing  species,  nearly 
quadrupling  their  number  within  half  a  century  ;  —  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  vast  and  heretofore  hidden  world  of  extinct 
animal  life,  which  has  been  entombed,  for  ages  beyond  all  human 
count  or  speculation,  in  the  rocks  that  cover  our  globe.  The 
ardour  of  the  traveller  and  naturalist,  aided  by  the  microscope, 
has  rapidly  multiplied  to  our  view  the  species  of  present  animal 
life.  The  equal  ardour  of  the  geologist,  working  amidst  the 
strata,  which  chance  or  labour  disclose  to  him,  has  shown  what 
we  may  well  call  a  series  of  successive  worlds  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life ;  since,  though  the  general  types  be  the  same  as 
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those  we  see  in  present  existence  around  us,  the  species  difter  in 
each  of  the  successive  periods  of  time,  thus  wonderfully  brousht 
to  light. 

Of  the  two  great  steps  in  knowledge  here  denoted,  the  latter 
is  doubtless  the  most  remarkable,  and  replete  with  problems  of 
the  deepest  interest ;  including  time  as  one  of  the  elements,  and 
thereby  bearing  on  the  history  and  destinies  of  man  himself. 
But  the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  the  number  of  recog¬ 
nised  living  species,  though  less  striking  to  the  imagination,  yet 
furnishes  conclusions  hardly  less  im]X)rtant  to  the  philosophy  of 
life.  It  is  didicult  indeed  to  define,  even  by  approximate  num¬ 
bers,  tlie  amount  of  this  multiplication,  which  has  occurred 
chiefly,  though  by  no  means  solely,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
animal  series.  Tjie  powerful  eye  of  the  microscope  has  shown, 
in  earth,  air,  and  water  alike,  new  forms  of  life.  Invisible  to  all 
unaided  sense,  but  endless  in  aspect  and  variety.  Every  bucket 
of  water  taken  up  from  mid-ocean  teems  with  vitality.  The 
dredgings  of  Forbes  and  others  in  shallower  seas  show  different 
zones  of  depth  tenanted  by  dift'erent  species  of  animal  life.  Even 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  10,000  or  12,000  feet  below  the 
surface,  was  found,  in  soundings  for  the  electric  cable,  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  the  remains  of  Foraminifera,  which,  for  aught  we  can 
tell,  may  have  lived  at  this  depth.  We  all  know  (and  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries  cogently  feel)  how  thickly  the  air  is  i)eopled,  not  merely  with 
the  birds  which  crowd  and  ornament  our  museums,  but  yet  more 
with  incalculable  swarms  of  insect  life,  even  more  audible  than 
visible  to  sense.  The  tropical  forest  is  noisy  day  and  night  with 
the  life  it  contains.  The  sea  is  luminous  with  animal  phos¬ 
phorescence.  Nearly  200  species  of  glow-worms,  and  40  or 
50  of  fire-flies,  are  catalogued  as  luminiferous  animals  of  the 
land.  The  researches  of  Ehrenberg,  eminently  successful 
among  the  fossil  and  living  Infusoria,  have  since  been  directed 
to  the  atmosphere ;  in  which,  by  appropriate  methods,  his  micro¬ 
scope  has  detected  numerous  more  minute  species,  heretofore 
unseen  and  unknown;  yet  not  indiflerent,  we  may  well  be¬ 
lieve,  to  those  higher  animals,  even  the  highest,  which  breatlie 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Another  result  of  recent  inquiry  has  been  our  increased 
knowledge  of  Entozoa,  and  of  parasitic  life  generally,  both 
animal  and  vegetable  in  kind.  No  natural  phenomenon  more 
curious  than  tins.  A  few  examples,  seemingly  rather  deviations 
from  nature  than  a  part  of  it,  formerly  comprised  all  we  knew 
on  the  subject.  Now  we  may  fitly  term  it  a  branch  of  natural 
history  in  itself,  so  numerous  are  the  Instances,  so  definite  the 
relations  it  involves.  When  we  find  even  the  earth-worm 
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haunted  by  a  parasite  (the  Gregarina)  living  within  and  upon 
it ;  and  numerous  mollusks  and  insects,  with  entozoa  pertaining 
to  each,  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  singularity  of  these 
relations.  It  is  not  an  anomaly  we  look  upon,  but  a  part  of 
creative  intent ;  — an  expression  of  that  great  design  which  makes 
organised  life  in  one  form  everywhere  subserve  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  another.  Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  those 
species  of  parasites  which  are  found  in  diseased  animal  textures, 
and  in  such  alone ;  as  we  recognise  them  in  morbid  states  of 
which  man  himself  is  the  subject.  These  curious  cases  have 
been  brought,  amongst  others,  as  seeming  to  sanction  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  equivocal  generation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here¬ 
after —  the  disease  itself  being  regarded  as  antecedent,  and  the 
parasitic  life  as  growing  out  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  any  positive  proof  on  this  point.  It  is  one  reserved  for 
future  research;  as  are  those  strange  analogous  phenomena, 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  same  ova  or  parasitic  germs,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  different  organic  textures,  are  capable  of  evolving 
different  forms  of  animal  life.  ISIinute  though  these  objects 
are,  and  inaccessible  to  all  unaided  sense,  there  is  no  part  of 
natural  history  which  strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  secrets  of  the 
living  creation. 

Rising  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence,  we  find  in  all  the 
classes  into  which  zoologists  have  distributed  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  same  astonishing  augmentation  of  numbers ;  less  indeed  as 
we  reach  the  higher  classes,  but  even  among  the  ]\lammalia 
trebling  the  number  within  the  time  we  have  named.  The 
birds  and  fishes  made  known  to  us  have  been  still  more  multi¬ 
plied  ;  while  of  insect  genera  and  species,  the  ratio  of  increase 
is  such,  that  calculation  can  hardly  follow  it.  A  commission 
sent  out  to  Brazil  for  beetles  alone,  is  sure  to  bring  back  from 
that  country,  so  profusely  swarming  with  animal  life  of  all  kinds, 
many  species  before  unknown  to  the  European  naturalist.  The 
cases  of  our  museums  are  replete  to  overflowing  with  these  new 
insect  forms  from  every  region  of  the  globe ;  certainly  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  100,000  in  their  total  number.  The  British  insects 
alone  have  been  catalogued  up  to  12,000: — the  Coleoptera  in 
the  collections  of  Duport  and  Baron  De  Jean,  at  Paris,  amount 
to  more  than  20,000  species. 

This  augmentation,  however,  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact, 
that  numerous  individuals  have  been  named  as  species,  which 
are  not  really  such.  The  species  has  been  recorded,  where  it  is 
only  the  specimen  or  variety  we  have  in  our  hands.  How  far 
reduction  may  be  carried  on  this  score,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
but  probably  not  far,  in  proportion  to  the  additions  made  by 
the  recent  labours  of  naturalists. 
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But  we  take  an  imperfect  view  of  life,  as  it  exists  on  the 
earth,  if  attending  only  to  the  number  of  species,  vast  though  this 
be.  The  numerical  individualities  of  different  species  —  their 
richesse  effrayante,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Cuvier — is  yet  more 
impressive  to  the  ^reason  and  imagination.  A  single  swarm  of 
insects,  or  a  shoal  of  herrings,  would  in  simple  numbers  repre¬ 
sent  a  populous  empire.  Without  wishing  to  malign  a  popular 
English  institution,  we  might  quote  the  white-bait  dinners  of  a 
Greenwich  season,  as  affording  some  practical  idea  of  the  nume¬ 
rical  demand  which  the  human  kitchen  makes  upon  one  rare 
species.  And  what  is  this  to  the  amount  of  life  which  the 
whale  imbibes  and  annihilates  at  a  single  draught?  What  esti¬ 
mate  of  numbers  can  we  put  u|)on  the  flics  of  Egypt,  or  those 
continuous  clouds  of  locusts,  which  for  days  together  darken 
the  sky,  and  devastate  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  ?  Instances 
of  this  kind  might  be  given  without  end ;  each  recording  the 
same  marvellous  profusion  of  individual  life,  made  more  won¬ 
derful  by  the  rapid  succession  of  generations  as  we  descend  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Take  the  single  instance  of  the  Apliis. 
By  the  most  certain  calculation  of  the  rate  of  production  in 
this  minute  creature  (weighing  scarcely  the  j-gVo  it 

is  found  that  the  successive  generations  from  a  single  Aphis 
in  one  warm  summer,  might  amount  to  a  guintiUiou  of  living 
beings  —  a  number  so  much  above  all  human  uses  or  under¬ 
standing,  that  it  offers  but  a  vague  row  of  cyphers  to  tlie  eye. 
Or  take  Ehrenberg’s  estimate  of  the  140  billions  of  infusorial 
animalcules  contained  in  two  cubic  feet  of  the  Tripoli  slate  of 
Billin,  of  which  rock  their  siliceous  cases  form  the  substance ; 
a  wonderful  aggregation  of  individual  lives,  however  we  may 
interpret  the  gnide  of  being  to  which  they  belong. 

Our  wonder  at  these  things  may  w'ell  be  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  aw^e.  For  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  without 
seeing  the  great  and  mysterious  problems  they  put  before,  us. 
AVhat  is,  to  our  reason,  this  vast  design,  of  which  such  myriads 
of  separate  and  successive  living  generations  are  the  interpreters 
to  our  sense?  This  question,  and  others  collateral  to  it,  arc 
forced  upon  us  almost  as  a  necessity  of  thought.  We  see 
no  way  open  to  their  solution.  That  there  is  a  design, — 
that  it  is  not  accident,  or  a  blind  necessity,  which  evokes  and 
maintains  this  world  of  life  around  us,  need  hardly  be  dwelt 
upon  as  matter  of  argument.  The  marks  of  law  and  mutual 
relation— of  purposes  fulfilled  by  organisation  and  instincts — are 
so  indelibly  impressed  on  the  whole,  that  no  seeming  exceptions 
or  anomalies  c.an  weigh  for  a  moment  against  them,  or  leave  a 
doubt  as  to  the  unity  of  plan,  and  its  derivation  from  a  higher 
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source  thiin  physical  science  can  reach.  There  is  no  neutrality 
in  this  question.  To  doubt  is  to  cease  to  reason  at  all. 

But  in  recognising  this  supreme  creative  poAver,  of  which 
to  our  reason  iSIan  is  the  highest  exponent,  we  are  far  below 
any  comprehension  of  the  great  scheme  in  which  we  occupy 
this  place.  The  question  we  have  stated  still  presses  upon  us, 
as  to  the  design  of  this  profuse  variety  of  life  on  the  globe,  so 
far  beyond  all  reckoning  of  number  or  thought  ?  It  is  easy  to 
gather  vague  replies  from  those  who  look  but  on  the  surface, 
and  indulge  the  belief  that  all  these  things  were  made  for  man, 
.and  his  supremacy  only.  Such  cannot  be  the  belief  of  those  who 
have  read  the  book  of  nature  fully  and  fairly.  This  great  vo¬ 
lume,  while  ever  multiplying  the  proofs  of  poAver  and  design, 
inculcates  a  more  humble  interpretation  of  them ;  instructing 
us  that  we  c.an  approach  the  question  through  negatives  only, 
Avhich  leave  us  far  short  of  the  solution  sought  for. 

The  most  important  of  these  negatives,  undoubtedly,  is  that 
just  alluded  to,  forbidding  the  notion  that  all  life  besides  on  the 
earth  was  created  for  the  uses  of  man.  We  should  scarcely 
stop  to  argue  this  matter,  were  it  not  that  one  or  two  particular 
points  of  proof  have  an  interest  beyond  the  simple  terms  of  the 
question.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  certain  evidence,  in  the  long 
series  of  fossil  remains,  of  successive  periods  of  animal  life,  so 
far  anterior  to  man,  that  no  calculation  of  ours  can  measure  or 
approach  them.  Their  various  forms,  from  the  minute  Infu¬ 
soria,  the  shells  of  Avhich  compose  the  mass  of  many  of  our 
existing  rocks,  to  the  huge  and  strange  aspects  of  the  Oolite 
and  Weald  reptiles,  and  the  endless  other  varieties  Avhich  noAv 
fill  our  catalogues,  Avere  doubtless  adapted  to  the  successive 
conditions  of  land,  sea,  and  air  in  Avhich  they  had  their  life. 
But  no  reason  or  plausible  hypothesis  can  bring  into  connexion 
Avith  the  human  race  these  tenants  of  an  elder  Avorld.  We 
may  recognise  the  fact  that  the  forests  of  these  remote  ages 
gave  origin  to  the  beds  of  coal,  Avhich,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  haA'e  ministered  so  largely  to  the  uses  and  powers  of 
man.  But  Ave  cannot  equally  apply  this  argument  to  the  animal 
creations  Avhich  have  preceded  us.  No  more  direct  rektions 
than  those  of  type  and  structure  connect,  as  far  as  Ave  can  see, 
this  .ancient  animal  life  with  that  of  our  OAvn  day.  No  pur¬ 
poses  or  final  causes  can  be  assumed  as  a  necessary  link  between 
them.  Any  notion  of  tentatice  acts  of  creation  must  at  once  be 
put  aside.  To  say  nothing  of  the  change  it  makes  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Creator  of  all,  such  notion  is  Avholly  contradicted 
by  the  actual  gradation  and  intermixture  of  life  in  these  suc¬ 
cessive  epochs.  That  creatures  of  higher  organisation  are  found 
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in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  periods,  —  and,  highest  of  all,  in 
the  existing  world,  —  is  well  assured  as  a  fact.  But  this  fact  b 
limited  to  a  general  denotation  of  progress.  The  steps  in  the 
series  are  blended  and  broken,  and  !^Ian  walks  the  earth  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beings  as  low  in  the  order  of  life  as  any  which 
the  first  fossiliferous  rocks  disclose  to  his  sight. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  tlie  ancient  part  of  creation. 
AVe  take  another  from  that  part  of  it  nearest  to  man;  if  not  in 
date  of  time,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  yet  certainly  in  all  that 
relates  to  physical  organisation  and  intelligence.  AVe  allude 
here  to  the  Anthropoid  Apes  ;  and  very  especially  to  the  great 
Chimpanzee  (the  Troglodytes  Gorilla),  to  which  the  attention 
of  our  most  eminent  naturalists,  Owen  amongst  them,  has  of 
late  been  much  directed.  Certain  definite  differences  of  struc¬ 
ture,  the  nature  of  which  precludes  any  sort  of  progression  or 
transmutation,  leave  Man  still  single  in  species  and  genus  in 
the  existing  animal  world.  These  creatures,  thus  far  approach¬ 
ing  him  in  physical  features  and  certain  intellectual  func¬ 
tions,  have  no  relation  to  him  besides,  save  as  the  very  rare  and 
short-lived  tenants  of  his  zoological  collections,  where  they  are 
gazed  upon  for  a  few  months  by  the  curious,  and  then  pine 
away  and  die.  They  are  few  in  number ;  inhabit  very  limited 
spaces ;  are  seldom  seen  by  man  in  their  native  haunts ;  and 
minister  to  none  of  his  uses,  directly  or  indirectly.  They  might 
altogether  disappear  from  the  earth  without  leaving  behind 
mark  or  memento  of  the  change. 

An  instance,  thus  special  and  significant,  renders  needless  the 
many  and  obvious  proofs  which  might  be  drawn  from  other  and 
lower  parts  of  creation.  In  fact,  we  only  touch  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  part  of  that  great  problem  of  life  upon  the  earth, 
which  is  now  deeply  engrossing  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
]>n\ctical  naturalist,  under  the  shape  of  questions  far  better  de¬ 
fined  than  in  the  earlier  ages  of  human  speculation.  That  the 
great  design  of  the  Creator  on  our  globe  extends  beyond,  aqd 
comprises  more,  than  the  mere  ])resent  existence  of  man  upon 
it,  may  be  fully  urged,  without  degrading  the  latter,  or  altering 
his  place  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  Highest  in  organisation 
—  supreme  in  intellect  and  the  moral  sense  —  ministered  to  in 
every  way  needful  both  to  his  bodily  wants,  and  to  his  higher 
feelings  and  sense  of  beauty,  by  nature  animate  and  inanimate 
around  him — capable  of  raising  himself,  by  his  faculties  of  sense 
and  imagination,  far  beyond  the  world  he  inhabits  —  this  is  a 
being  whose  nobility  cannot  be  degraded,  or  his  high  destiny 
annulled,  by  admitting  that  the  earth  is  not  a  dwelling-place 
for  him  alone  in  the  purposes  of  creation. 
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Nor  is  our  conception  of  the  Divine  Creator  of  all  narrowed 
or  otherwise  impaired  by  this  recognition.  Hq  has  given  ex¬ 
istence  to  man.  He  has  given  life  to  countless  other  beings, 
inferior  to  man,  but  independent  of  him.  To  confess  our  utter 
inability  to  say  why  these  things  are  so,  is  but  to  add  another  to 
the  questions  inapproachable  by  reason,  and  which  it  is  our  best 
wisdom  to  recognise  as  such.  We  are  sure  that  there  is  de¬ 
sign,  wise  in  itself,  and  certain  in  its  fultilment.  The  doctrine 
of  ‘  final  causes  ’  has  incurred  discredit,  not  from  any  inherent 
fault  as  a  principle  of  reasoning, — for  this  is  unimpeachable, — 
but  from  the  rash  endeavours  to  Ciirry  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
just  induction.  Of  final  causes,  properly  so  termed,  some  are 
assured  to  our  knowledge  ;  others  are  fairly  open  to  future  dis¬ 
covery  ;  others,  again,  are  in  their  nature  a  closed  volume  to 
human  research. 

We  come  now  to  another  class  of  questions  respecting  animal 
life,  more  special  in  character ;  questions  which  have  been,  and 
yet  are,  the  subjects  of  warm  controversy,  and  strikingly  illus¬ 
trate  the  spirit  of  modern  inquiry.  We  allude  to  those  re¬ 
garding  the  true  nature  and  definition  of  species ; — their  capacity 
for  change  or  transmutation;  —  the  existence  of  types  in  the 
different  grades  of  animal  life ; — the  relations  of  date  or  order  of 
succession  of  those  several  types,  genera,  and  species; — their 
connexion  with  different  geological  periods; — and,  lastly,  the 
manner  of  generation  or  reproduction ;  so  essential  a  part,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  definition  of  life  itself.  All  these  questions 
are  closely  allied ;  yet  each  is  so  large  in  its  objects  and  details, 
that  volumes  have  failed  to  exhaust  the  argument.  AVe  shall 
take  them  up  chiefly  on  points  which  may  best  show  tlie  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  That 
some  of  these  controversies  have  been  carried  on  with  anger 
and  bitterness  can  scarcely  create  surprise.  The  new  doctrines 
put  forward  have  in  many  ways  contradicted  harshly  the  opinions 
held  heretofore ;  and  the  offence  to  the  sober-minded  adherents 
of  these  opinions  has  been  increased  by  the  bold  and  dogmatic  tone 
which  some  of  their  opponents  have  assumed,  and  the  ultra-con¬ 
clusions  to  which  they  have  pushed  their  material  hypothesis, 
of  which  Lamarck  and  his  school  furnish  the  most  flagrant 
examples.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  these  discussions, 
more  than  any  other,  deeply  involve  the  relations  of  Man  to  the 
rest  of  the  living  creation  ;  verge  on  various  points  of  religious 
belief;  and  in  these  respects  well  explain  the  earnestness  given 
to  their  pursuit.  In  what  we  have  to  say  of  them,  we  shall 
seek  to  put  each  topic  in  its  simplest  form,  and  to  deal  with  all 
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impartially ;  as  questions  which  science  has  raised,  and  for  the 
solution  of  which  w'e  must  look  to  science,  where  the  matter 
does  not  transcend  all  human  reason. 

First,  then,  among  these  questions  comes  that  of  the  nature 
and  permanence  of  Species,  as  distinctive  of  the  different  forms 
of  animal  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Our  scientific 
readers  need  not  be  told  how  warmly  this  question  has  lately 
been  agitated  by  naturalists.  The  controversy,  which  had  its 
birth  in  France,  and  there  provoked  personal  animosity  as  well 
as  scientific  dispute,  was  translated  to  England  in  a  mitigated 
form ;  but  has  here  also  stirred  up  the  depths  of  an  argument, 
stretching  beyond  the  limits  of  former  inquiry,  and  liable,  in 
some  part,  to  the  imputations  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
The  laws  which  have  governed  the  creation  and  succession  of 
living  beings  come  at  once  into  the  question;  while  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transmutation  of  species  regards  man  himself  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  development  from  forms  lower  in  the  scale  of  life. 

The  w'hole  argument,  in  fact,  concentrates  itself  on  this  point. 
Are  Species  —  best  denoted  as  such  by  sexual  character  and  the 
power  of  propagating  their  like  —  to  be  considered  fixed  and 
immutable  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  variations  only  as  tend  always  to  return  to  the 
original  type  ?  Or  is  there  an  inherent  liability  to  or  faculty 
of  change,  either  from  accident  or  the  operation  of  common 
laws,  which -can,  and  does,  in  the  course  of  time,  create  new 
species  out  of  antecedent  ones;  —  an  extension  in  effect,  and 
higher  result,  of  that  principle  of  change  by  which  varieties  and 
races  are  brought  into  e.vistence?  The  great  name  of  Cuvier 
appears  in  the  foreground  on  behalf  of  the  former  opinion ; 
Geotfroy  St.  Hilaire  made  himself  the  chief  of  the  opposite 
party.  In  England,  the  transmutation  doctrine  first  gained 
currency  through  that  well-known  work  the  ‘  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
‘  tion ;’  and  has  since  been  espoused  by  other  writers  of  greater 
or  less  reputation.  Many  of  our  most  eminent  naturalists,  our 
geologists  especially,  have  entered  with  earnestness  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  rendered  inevitable  from  the  progress  of  their  science, 
and  the  new  classes  of  phenomena  coming  before  them.  Look¬ 
ing  generally  on  the  conflict  as  it  now  stands  in  this  country, 
we  see  distinctly  a  predominance  of  opinion  for  the  fixity  and 
permanence  of  species.  But  at  the  same  time  \ve  notice  a  cer¬ 
tain  cautious  reserve  in  announcing  any  absolute  or  final  opinion 
on  the  subject;  an  effect  doubtless  of  the  ambiguities  w’hich 
still  surround  the  question,  and  the  difficulty  on  each  side  of 
reaching  other  than  presumptive  proof. 

The  onus  probandi,  however,  unquestionably  rests  with  those 
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who  believe  that  species  can  undergro  such  transmutation,  as 
permanently  to  change  those  conditions  upon  which  the  dis¬ 
tinction  has  naturally,  or  even  necessarily,  been  founded.  It  is 
their  business  to  show  some  unequivocal  instances  of  perfect 
transmutation ;  or,  in  default  of  this,  some  such  approach  to  it, 
by  gradations  manifestly  progressive,  as  to  warrant  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  time  only  is  wanting  to  complete  the  change. 
Less  than  this  cannot  be  received  in  evidence  of  fiict,  however 
plausible  an  hypothesis  of  possibilities  may  be  made  to  appear. 
The  limit-line  drawn  around  each  species  by  its  power  of  self¬ 
reproduction,  may  not  be  broken  through  without  proof  far 
stronger  than  any  yet  proffered  to  us.  No  single  unequivocal 
instance  has  hitherto  been  obtained  from  any  part  of  the  animal 
kingdom  to  satisfy  these  conditions.  Certain  ambiguous  cases 
in  the  lowest  classes  of  life,  which  seemed  in  part  to  do  so,  have 
been  discovered  to  belong  to  peculiar  modes  of  generation,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  question  thus  becomes 
one  of  possibility  and  presumption  only.  Possibility  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  the  advocate  for  the  permanence  of  species,  resting 
upon  much  that  is  assured  to  his  knowledge,  has  a  right  to  ask 
that  the  opposite  doctrine  should  be  fairly  fortified  by  fact 
before  its  admission  even  as  one  of  the  outworks  of  science. 

The  arguments  for  the  transmutation  hypothesis  are,  mainly, 
the  variations  which  species  actually  undergo ;  and  which  in 
many  cases,  especially  where  man  is  the  artificer  of  new  breeds, 
become  fixed  and  hereditary  ; — the  fact  that  in  a  certain  number 
of  instances  the  intermixture  of  species  is  prolific ; — the  existence 
of  certain  archetypes,  or  general  forms,  upon  which  specific  forms 
are  founded ; — and  the  tendency  of  all  research,  in  the  fossil  as 
well  as  living  world,  to  bring  the  gradations  between  these 
forms  into  closer  contact ;  filling  up,  more  or  less,  thereby  the 
void  places  which  occurred  in  the  series  of  genera  and  species 
before  known. 

Other  arguments  there  are,  but  these  lie  at  the  root  of  tlic 
question,  and  may  be  taken  instar  omnium.  In  pursuing  the 
controversy,  one  party  has  found  it  needful  to  assume,  and  the 
other  to  allow,  an  unlimited  license  as  to  time.  We  do  not  go 
over  the  geological  proofs  as  to  this  matter,  now  become  so 
familiar  to  all.  It  is  enough  to  repeat,  that  prior  to  man  and 
all  the  creatures  occupying  the  world  with  him,  there  have 
existed  on  the  earth  several  successive  and  separate  conditions 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  as  faithfully  recorded  in  the  rocky 
cemeteries  below  us,  as  if  they  were  the  creation  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  own  day.  Though  the  order  of  succession  is  distinct 
here,  no  human  estimate  can  reach  the  period  of  time  these  sue- 
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cessions  involve ;  so  vast  is  it,  and  so  broken  by  intermediate 
changes,  to  which  no  measure  can  apply.  In  one  sense  then, 
that  of  the  existence  of  life  on  the  earth,  time  has  no  numerical 
limit  which  we  can  assign.  But  the  advocate  for  transmutation 
of  species  must  take  it,  subject  to  a  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  intermediate  changes  or  catastrophes.  If  they  be  such 
as  to  close  one  epoch  of  life  on  the  globe  before  the  creation  or 
commencement  of  another,  then  the  argument,  as  far  as  time  is 
concerned,  must  be  limited  to  that  latest  epoch  in  which  we 
arc  now  placed.  Many  of  the  gaps  in  the  structural  scale  have 
been  filled  up,  indeed,  from  the  fossil  remains  of  former  periods; 
but,  until  some  series  can  be  shown  connecting  these  periods 
together  without  breach  of  continuity,  the  hypothesis  of  develop¬ 
ment  or  transmutation  cannot  fairly  borrow  time  from  these 
anterior  epochs,  for  the  changes  it  presumes. 

Nor  does  it  really  lose  much  by  this  limitation.  The  fossil 
remains  of  former  ages  of  life  afford  no  evidence  as  to  transmu¬ 
tation  of  species,  which  may  not  as  plausibly  be  drawn  from  the 
existing  animal  creation.  We  find  the  same  general  types  of 
structure,  declaring  to  our  reason  the  unity  of  the  creating 
cause,  but  evolved  under  many  and  singular  diversities  of  form ; 
with  the  special  fact  superadded,  that  the  species  of  each  epoch 
arc  peculiar  to  itself.  Different  species  more  or  less  approximate 
to  each  other ;  but  in  none  of  these  periods  do  we  find  any  such 
series  as  to  indicate  an  actual  passage  from  one  to  another,  or 
anything  more  than  this  proximity,  itself  expressed  in  all  cases 
by  the  same  special  forms  and  relations  of  parts. 

Tliere  is,  however,  one  point  of  connexion  between  these 
periods,  which  bears  in  some  sort  on  the  question  before  us. 
We  allude  to  the  fact  —  indisputable  in  itself,  and  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  in  all  ways  —  of  the  successive  appearance  of  higher 
types  of  organisation  and  conditions  of  existence,  in  rising  from 
the  earliest  of  these  epochs  to  that  in  which  we  have  our  own 
being.  We  shall  revert  to  this  topic  hereafter,  and  notice  it  here 
only  to  show  that  it  does  not  sanction,  or  even  favour,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transmutation.  There  is  no  regular  gradation  either  as 
to  time  or  type,  as  the  theory  would  require.  New  and  higher 
forms  of  life  come  in  with  new  epochs,  and  continue  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  lower  types  that  before  existed.  Recent  research 
has  carried  back  some  of  these  higher  forms  into  geological  ages 
more  remote  than  was  once  supposed  their  limit ;  and  this  may 
go  yet  further.  But  it  would  not  then,  more  than  now’,  affect 
the  argument  we  are  holding. 

The  existence  of  such  common  types  or  plans  of  structure, 
extending  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  life,  and  giving 
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foundation  to  all  special  forms  and  varieties,  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  furnish  some  valid  argument  for  transmutation ;  and 
the  rather  since  these  types  are  found  in  one  sense  to  gra¬ 
duate  into  one  another, — the  individuals  of  higher  type,  through 
the  several  great  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  going  through 
certain  stages  of  those  lower  in  the  scale,  even  down  to  the 
single  germ  of  the  Protozoa,  before  reaching  their  final  and 
special  organisation.  Of  this  very  curious  fact,  the  human 
structure  itself  is  an  example ;  a  fact  not  neglected  by  those 
(and,  strange  to  say,  from  paradox  or  petulance  there  are  such) 
who  love  to  degrade  man  in  the  scale  of  being.  The  attempt 
is  futile  as  it  is  malignant.  The  Protozoon  stops  at  his  destined 
place  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being.  Man  reaches  by  definite 
steps  the  high  organisation  which  is  designed  for  him.  Each  of 
these,  and  every  species  intermediate  in  the  animal  world,  at¬ 
tains,  and  is  arrested  at,  the  point  marked  out  for  it  in  the  long 
line  of  created  life. 

The  whole  subject  of  types  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest. 
The  peculiar  doctrines  of  St.  Hilaire  led  him  to  refer  all  animal 
life  to  a  single  primitive  type  only.  Cuvier,  followed  by  the 
far  greater  number  of  naturalists,  has  denoted  four  as  absolutely 
marked  and  distinguished  in  nature.  Subordlnately  again,  or 
included  within  this  theory  of  types,  comes  the  more  recent 
doctrine  of  Homologues ;  teaching  us  the  relations  of  equivalent 
parts  of  structure  throughout  the  animal  world.  A  fine  con¬ 
ception  of  Goethe — half  poetry,  half  philosophy — became,  under 
what  we  will  not  call  the  sober  inquiry  of  Oken  (for  the  genius 
of  Oken  has  no  mark  of  sobriety  upon  it),  but  became  by  his 
research  and  that  of  other  naturalists,  an  integral  part  of  natural 
science.  Had  we  space  for  it,  we  should  gladly  put  before  our 
readers  some  account  of  the  valuable  contributions  of  Professor 
Owen  to  this  curious  branch  of  knowledge; — the  researches  by 
which  he  has  confirmed  the  view  of  the  Skull  as  an  extension  of 
the  vertebral  column; — and  his  remarkable  work  on  Limbs,  in 
which  portions  of  structure  in  different  animals,  seemingly  the 
most  unlike  in  aspect  and  use,  are  all  resolved  into  a  common 
relation  to  the  same  part  of  typical  structure.  These  things 
must  be  regarded  not  as  mere  naked  facts,  but  as  the  inter¬ 
preters  to  our  reason  of  an  Almighty  design,  in  action  from  the 
earliest  ages  recorded  in  the  rocks  below  us,  of  which  ^lan 
himself,  highest  and  foremost  in  the  series  of  types,  appears  to 
our  present  view  as  the  consummation.  But  we  have  no  right 
to  dogmatise  upon  that  futurity  of  time  and  event  which  stretches 
so  far  beyond  all  human  comprehension. 

From  the  system  of  types,  however,  the  advocate  for  trans- 
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mutation  of  species  can  draw  no  fresh  argument  for  his  doctrine. 
It  is  still  a  series,  more  or  less  complete  in  its  parts,  of  which 
each  member  or  species,  in  past  as  well  as  present  periods, 
has  its  defined  and  specific  characters ;  and  continues  to  have 
them  as  long  as  its  existence  comes  within  our  view.  The 
type,  whether  general  or  particular,  represents  to  us  certain 
common  outlines  —  ideas,  we  are  tempted  to  call  them  —  in  the 
scheme  of  creation,  to  which  these  separate  members  belong  as 
individual  parts.  Were  there  anything  like  transference,  or  gra¬ 
dual  transmutation  amongst  them,  we  might  expect  to  have  our 
catalogues  crowded  with  instances  of  such  transition,  in  every 
stage  and  aspect  of  its  progress. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  what  is  a  main  argument  in  the 
matter ;  viz.,  the  variations  which  actually  occur  in  living 
species,  and  which  strongly  tend  to  become  hereditary,  if  the 
causes  of  variation  be  continued.  Examples  to  this  effect  are 
so  numerous  and  familiar  that  it  is  needless  to  cite  them  in 
detail.  They  occur  most  strikingly  among  animals  domesticated 
by  man,  or  bred  for  his  uses  or  pleasures.  But  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  also  by  variations  of  climate,  food,  and  other  physical 
conditions ;  —  sometimes  also  by  those  more  mysterious  influ¬ 
ences  of  generation,  of  which  we  can  say  little  more  than  that 
they  exist.  In  man  himself  these  varieties  take  their  highest, 
and  i)erhaps  most  heterogeneous  character.  They  are  testified 
especially  iu  the  difference  of  races ;  a  distinction  so  strongl)' 
marked  in  particular  cases,  as  to  have  led  some  naturalists, — 
erroneously,  as  we  believe, — to  refer  it  to  an  actual  diversity 
of  species.  That  strangely  familiar  friend  of  man,  the  Dog, — ad 
hominum  commoditates gencratus — produces  varieties  scarcely  less 
numerous  and  remarkable.  An  eminent  French  naturalist  has 
stated  that  if  we  were  to  reckon  as  species  the  different  breeds 
of  this  animal,  w'e  must  carry  the  account  above  fifty.  The 
extent  to  which  such  deviations  may  proceed,  and  become  here¬ 
ditary  in  a  race,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  inquiries  in  natural 
history ;  and  w'ell  deserves  to  be  diligently  pursued  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  Animal  Instincts,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related.  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to 
change  in  each  particular  case ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  the 
deviation,  though  differing  in  different  countries  and  commu¬ 
nities,  has  long  since  reached  its  maximum  in  the  animals  bred 
and  domesticated  by  man. 

Even  here,  then,  the  advocate  for  transmutation  fails  to  make 
good  his  case;  since  it  may  almost  be  affirmed  that  the  i)ar- 
ticular  capacity  for  variations  in  each  species  form  in  itself  a 
specific  character.  These  varieties  or  deviations  are  not  changes 
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o  f  species,  but  changes  icithin  them ;  and,  with  few  and  ambi¬ 
guous  exceptions,  are  confined  within  limits  w’hich  the  law  of 
repi'oduction  of  species  strictly  defines.  This  law,  in  truth, 
comprises  all  the  cardinal  points  of  the  question.  It  is  a 
natural  definition  put  before  us,  and  so  strongly  marked,  that 
the  argument  as  to  design  might  well  be  made  to  rest  on 
this  alone.  If  an  instance  could  be  brought  of  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  two  species  in  generation  producing  a  fertile  off¬ 
spring,  capable  of  breeding  with  similar  hybrids,  or  otherwise 
perpetuating  the  physical  changes  induced,  the  law  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  impugned  in  its  generality ;  and  the  disciple  of  St.  Hi¬ 
laire  might  urge  the  possibility  of  numerous  such  instances, 
if  time  and  chances  be  taken  into  account.  But  we  doubt 
much  whether,  in  the  animal  kingdom  at  least,  an  unequivocal 
case  of  this  kind  really  exists.  It  may  be  admitted  that  certain 
hybrid  species  —  the  equine,  canine,  and,  possibly,  but  less  cer¬ 
tainly,  some  other  animals  brought  closely  under  human  culture 
—  are  to  a  certain  extent  prolific.  But  the  true  hybrid  does  not 
propagate  with  the  hybrid ;  and  its  power  of  propagation,  even 
with  the  perfect  species,  is  very  limited  in  degree,  and  soon 
comes  to  an  end.  This  argument,  then,  for  transmutation  halts 
on  the  very  threshold.  It  makes  a  certain  fair  promise,  hitherto 
unfulfilled  in  the  result ;  and,  duly  examined,  may  even  be 
appropriated  for  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  sexual  relations  cannot  be  omitted  as  a  point  of  this 
question.  Weighing  fairly  all  the  circumstances — and,  amongst 
others,  the  period  of  gestation,  which,  even  in  the  cognate 
species  of  the  dog  and  wolf,  is  widely  different  —  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  no  real  or  permanent  change  of  species 
can  take  place  without  a  concurrent  mutual  adaptation  of  the 
two  sexes  in  its  progress ;  a  contingency  so  improbable,  seeing 
all  that  is  required,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  most  cogent  objections  to  the  doctrine  before  us ;  and  merit¬ 
ing  more  attention  than  it  has  usually  received. 

A  word  or  two  more  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  varieties 
in  species  themselves.  Strictly  speaking,  these  are  not  struc¬ 
tural  differences ;  but  variations  in  size,  configuration,  integu¬ 
ments,  colour,  and  other  external  conditions,  subject  in  each 
case  to  limits  which  they  cannot  transcend.  The  despotic  folly 
of  a  Prussian  monarch  might  breed,  as  well  as  steal,  gigantic 
soldiers  for  his  guards ;  but  could  not  change  in  a  single  parti¬ 
cular  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  men  thus  forced  into  his 
ranks.  We  have  before  referred  to  the  dog.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  slight  change  in  tlie  bones  of  the  hind  foot  in 
some  breeds  (the  maximum  of  variation,  as  far  as  we  yet  know. 
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among  animals),  its  bony  stnicture  and  internal  organs  are  the 
same  under  all  its  numerous  varieties.  The  teeth,  now  so  im¬ 
portant  a  diagnostic  mark,  are  alike  in  all.  Its  animal  instincts, 
though  much  modified,  or  sometimes  even  suppressed,  by  human 
culture,  are  essentially  the  same  throughout ;  and  the  dog  himself 
well  knows  his  own  species,  whatever  varieties  it  assumes.  It 
is  needless  to  cite  other  instances,  as  they  ail  correspond  in  their 
bearing  on  the  question  before  us. 

A  point  upon  which  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  disciples  of 
Lamarck  is  the  close  approximation  of  the  Anthropoid  Apes  to 
Man ;  warranting,  according  to  them,  the  notion  that  the  lower 
may  here  have  passed  into  the  higher  grade  of  being.  Admitting 
the  similitude  to  its  full  extent  (the  Simia  quam  similis!  of 
the  old  Latin  poet),  it  is  still  but  the  mark  of  closest  proximity 
in  the  scale.  The  evidence,  either  anatomical  or  of  other  kind, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  Chimpanzee, 
goes  not  a  step  further.  And  against  the  transmutation  hy¬ 
pothesis  here,  we  have  the  fact,  distinctly  stated  by  Owen,  that 
the  osteological  differences  between  these  animals  and  man  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  insusceptible,  from  any  known  external 
causes,  of  the  changes  required  to  accomplish  the  supposed 
transmutation.  This  supposition,  then,  we  put  aside  as  one 
utterly  without  proof. 

The  arguments  we  have  been  using  for  the  fixity  of  species 
will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  But  there  are  others 
to  whom  the  question  has  come  only  in  a  crude  and  general 
way ;  and  to  these  it  is  well,  seeing  how  deeply  it  strikes  its 
roots  into  the  mysteries  of  creation,  that  it  should  be  presented 
in  such  form,  as  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  what  is 
vague  speculation  only,  and  what  the  sound  induction  of  the 
best  naturalists  of  our  day.  We  use  the  word  vague  here,  as  very 
descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  transmutation 
is  propounded  to  us.  There  has  been  no  common  understanding 
as  to  the  foundation,  or  first  steps,  of  the  scheme  supposed. 
With  some  (but  these  happily  few)  it  is  a  notion  of  gross  ma¬ 
terialism  altogether.  Genera  and  species  of  living  beings  come 
into  existence  through  undefined  combinations  of  matter,  and 
are  mutable  without  limit  from  material  causes  acting  upon 
them ;  —  or,  as  some  prefer  to  phrase  it,  from  a  nisus  of  the 
animal  itself  to  attain  new  scope  and  powers  of  existence. 
Others,  more  modest  in  their  assumptions,  have  supposed  cer¬ 
tain  original  created  forms,  capable  of  gradual  development  into 
new  species,  unlimited  in  variety,  if  unlimited  time  be  given  to 
work  the  transformation.  We  cannot  reasonably  require  any 
positive  date  as  the  foundation  of  this  system.  But  we  may 
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fairly  complain  of  the  vague  asseveration  on  which  it  is  built. 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  for  some  denotation,  however  general, 
of  these  primitive  beings,  the  parent  stems  of  the  genera  and 
species  we  now  see  around  us.  The  doctrine  of  tyj)es,  as  al¬ 
ready  explained,  furnishes  no  reply  here;  nor  to  the  questions 
we  have  a  further  right*to  ask,  whether  any  of  the  primitive 
forms  yet  remain  in  existence  as  such  ?  or  whether  the  principle 
of  mutability  is  now  exhausted  in  power,  and  the  existing  genera 
and  species  represent  a  scheme  of  transmutation  worked  out 
to  its  end  ?  Other  questions  might  be  asked,  some  of  them 
already  alluded  to ;  showing  how  vague  the  hypothesis  is  in  its 
first  principles ;  and  how  little  fitted,  by  any  present  proof,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  sound  inductive  philosophy. 

In  arguments  of  this  nature,  it  is  of  great  value  to  obtain 
such  instances  as  are  not  only  indisputable  in  themselves,  but 
extend  their  conclusions  to  other  kindred  cases.  The  Electrical 
Fishes  have  always  appeared  to  us  to  furnish  a  striking  example 
of  this  kind.  If  there  be  any  case  to  justify  the  notion  of  a 
primitive  stem  branching  off  progressively  into  different  species, 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  animals  gifted  with  this  very 
peculiar  power.  Yet  any  such  notion  of  original  unity  is  re¬ 
futed  by  facts.  The  electrical  apparatus  itself  differs  so  much 
in  these  animals,  that  we  lose  the  inference  from  common  qua¬ 
lity  in  this  diversity,  and  must  follow  other  structural  differ¬ 
ences  in  proof  of  their  separate  origin  as  species.  The  argument 
is  analogous  as  relates  to  the  Poisonous  animals,  whether  rep¬ 
tile  or  insect  in  kind.  The  differences  of  the  poisons  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  the  parts  instrumental  to  them,  are  such  as  to 
annul  all  idea  of  primitive  community  of  species,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  venomous  serpents,  where  it  would  be  most  natural 
to  expect  it.  The  same  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  the  Lu¬ 
miniferous  animals  ;  and  to  many  other  cases,  where  some  special 
property  or  provision  pervades  many  species,  yet  leaves  distinct 
the  individuality  of  each. 

We  might  find  a  further  argument  in  the  different  figure  and 
size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  different  animals ;  —  a  very  curious 
subject,  but  not  yet  enough  explored  to  furnish  any  certain 
inferences.  The  reasons  we  have  stated,  however,  are,  we  think, 
sufficient  to  justify  the  belief,  not  indeed  in  all  that  have  been 
denominated  Species  (for  doubtless  many  duplicates  and  varieties 
are  catalogued  as  such),  but  in  the  fixity  and  permanence  of  the 
vast  majority  so  recorded.  No  sound  reasoner  will  raise  an  ob¬ 
jection  in  the  multitude  thus  supposed  distinct  in  their  origin. 
Whether  we  look  to  the  great  or  small  in  creation,  —  whether 
to  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  to  the  infusorial  animalcules  of  our 
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own  globe,  —  equally  must  we  regard  number  in  the  hands  of 
the  Creator  as  a  thing  wholly  apart  from  our  own  feeble  and 
limited  conception  of  it.  The  miracle  to  us  is  the  act  of  crea¬ 
tion  itself.  This  recognised,  (and  can  it  be  other  than  recog¬ 
nised?)  the  exertion  of  the  power  is  subject  to  no  artificial 
limit  of  ours.  A  hundred  and  a  hundred-thousand  are  the  same 
to  all  actual  or  possible  comprehension  of  the  matter. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  certain  design  in  the  vast 
and  various  profusion  of  life  spread  over  the  earth  at  succes¬ 
sive  epochs;  and  we  may  now  advert  to  another  case,  where 
designed  progression  is  obvious  to  our  reason,  though  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  of  progressive  transmutation,  and 
lending  no  authority  to  that  hypothesis.  This  is  the  fact — 
already  adverted  to,  and  well  authenticated — of  the  successive 
introduction  of  higher  forms  and  attributes  of  life  into  the 
series,  as  time  lias  moved  onwards  through  the  ages  anterior  to 
our  own  being  on  the  earth.  From  the  period  when  the  Ce- 
]>halopoda  were  supreme  in  the  animal  kingdom,  to  that  when 
Man  became  its  head,  we  have  a  series  of  types,  each  rising  in 
organisation,  of  which  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  ^Mammals 
represent  the  most  remarkable  forms.  Any  controversy  as  to 
this  point  has  arisen  solely  from  certain  seeming  irregularities 
of  such  succession  ;  these  higher  grades  of  life  coming  in  \yith- 
out  any  apparent  conformity  to  our  measures  of  time  or  re¬ 
lative  change.  But  the  main  fact  is  in  no  way  impeached  by 
this  irregularity,  and  intention  is  on  the  very  face  of  it.  Making 
every  allowance  for  our  inability  in  many  cases  to  say  which 
of  two  proximate  organisations  is  the  highest  or  most  perfect, 
we  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  relative  character  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  ages,  and  that  of  the  Oolitic  remains, 
where  the  Mammalia  first  come  into  view;  —  nor,  again,  can  we 
hesitate  as  to  the  relation  of  Oolitic  life  to  that  of  our  own  day. 

We  may  quit  this  subject  with  the  general  remark,  that  if 
transformation  of  species  be  ever  proved,  it  will  probably  be  so 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  where  the  organisation  is  of 
the  simplest  kind,  and  where  the  functions  seem  limited  to 
mere  maintenance  and  rejiroductlon ;  —  the  latter,  moreover, 
effected  in  some  of  them  by  means  very  different  from  the 
analogies  of  higher  animal  life,  and  more  akin  to  the  characters 
of  the  vegetable  world.  Even  here  no  actual  transmutation 
has  yet  been  made  known;  and  the  argument  we  have  been 
stating  remains  therefore  still  untouched.  But  we  are  bound 
to  add,  that  very  able  research  is  still  in  progress  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  true  definition  and  limitation  of  species;  directed 
chiefly  through  the  phenomena  of  breeding  and  hybrids,  as  the 
most  legitimate  channel  of  approach  to  its  solution. 
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All  these  topics  have  close  mutual  kindred ;  and  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  bring  into  the  foregoing  argument  several 
collateral  questions  illustrating  the  vocation  and  spirit  of  mo¬ 
dern  science.  "NVe  now  come  to  another  topic,  linked  into  the 
same  chain,  viz.,  that  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation ;  — 
the  question  whether  new  species  are  still  brought  into  existence, 
or  have  been  so,  within  what  may  be  called  the  human  period  of 
life  on  earth  ?  AVe  know  that  certain  species  have  utterly  passed 
away  within  this  period ;  and  that  others  are  in  assured  progress 
towards  e.xtinction.  Man  himself  has  been  largely  concerned 
as  the  agent  in  these  changes,  whether  of  diminution  or  anni¬ 
hilation  ;  but  physical  conditions  have  also  doubtless  had  effect. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  equivalent  to  them,  by 
new  acts  of  creation,  or  by  spontaneous  production  of  fresh  life? 
Here  again  we  are  without  a  single  fact  in  absolute  proof.  The 
extinction  of  certain  species  (and  these,  as  far  as  w’e  know', 
exclusively  of  the  higher  animal  orders)  does  in  no  way  imply 
the  creation  of  others ;  and  the  only  affirmative  presumptions 
that  can  be  offered  are  drawn  from  those  minute  and  obscure 
forms  of  life,  whose  sexual  distinctions  are  little  marked,  and 
the  functions  of  reproduction  of  unwonted  kind.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  those  who  express  this  belief  (and  they  arc  chiefly, 
as  might  be  supposed,  of  the  material  and  transmutation  school) 
dwell  much  upon  the  Entozoa ;  and  yet  more  on  the  appearance 
of  animalcule  life  in  various  artificial  compounds  of  organic 
matter,  under  forms  peculiar  to  each.  The  latter  fact  is  incon¬ 
testable  as  it  is  curious.  But  the  conclusion  from  it  must  ever 
be  ambiguous;  seeing  what  we  know  of  the  wonderful  reteu- 
tiveness  of  reproductive  power  in  the  ova  or  germs  of  such 
animalcules.  We  may  readily  conceive  the  continual  presence 
of  these  invisible  elements  of  life  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water 
around  us,  ready  to  start  into  form  the  moment  the  physical 
conditions  are  present  w’hich  can  give  them  their  proper  habitat 
and  nutriment.  Many  analogies  in  the  vegetable  w'orld  familiar 
to  naturalists  favour  this  view ;  and  none,  as  far  as  we  know, 
conti'adict  it.  The  argument  for  spontaneous  generation  from 
the  Entozoa  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  species  which  propagate  by  budding,  they  have  all  male 
and  female  organs.  The  Polygastric  Infusoria  have  been 
brought  in  to  support  the  doctrine.  But  in  all  the  varieties  of 
these  animalcules  there  are  fixed  and  invariable  forms ;  and 
these,  it  may  be  added,  closely  assimilating  them  to  the  fossil 
infusoria,  which  existed  ages  ago. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  opinion  rests  on  very  slender  authority. 
We  may  add  one  argument,  not  usually  quoted,  yet  as  valid  as 
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any  of  the  foregoing ;  viz.  those  new  forms  of  epidemic  pesti¬ 
lence,  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  the  world, 
devastating  whole  continents  in  their  progress,  and  depending, 
as  we  are  much  disposed  to  believe,  on  organic  and  living  mat¬ 
ters  diffusing  themselves  as  the  virus  of  disease.  In  no  other 
way,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  are  these  wandering  pestilences  to  be 
accounted  for,  than  as  derived  from  a  materies  morbi,  capable  of 
reproducing  itself,  and  therefore  coming  strictly  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  life.  But  here,  again,  admitting  this  view,  we  cannot 
affirm  that  the  germs  may  not  have  existed  for  ages  before, 
awaiting  development ;  and  the  argument,  therefore,  is  as  vague 
in  proof  as  all  others  which  bear  upon  this  question. 

We  pass  here,  by  a  short  step,  to  another  topic;  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  but  most  obscure,  in  natural  history  — 
that  of  the  reproduction  of  life.  Modern  science,  active  as  we 
have  seen  in  its  interrogation  of  all  nature,  has  eagerly  ex¬ 
plored  this  subject,  and  obtained  many  new  facts  and  conclusions ; 
but  none  which  give  a  key  to  the  ultimate  mystery  of  life  pro¬ 
pagating  similar  life.  The  steps  made  are  all  intermediate; 
in  no  sense  are  they  final  or  com|)lete.  We  may  refer,  for 
example,  to  the  recent  discovery,  due  to  the  microscope,  of  the 
cell-structure,  as  the  first  distinct  development  of  individual 
life,  and  the  rudiment  of  future  growth,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world.  In  the  zeal  with  which  physiologists  have 
adopted  and  pursued  this  discovery,  there  has  been  somewhat 
too  high  an  estimate  of  its  real  value.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  both 
curious  and  unexpected ;  but  it  carries  us  onwards  by  a  single 
step  only.  Cells  themselves,  with  whatever  nuclei  they  may 
contain,  must  be  derived  from  some  more  primitive  germ  or 
aggregation  of  matter;  and  when  we  read  of  cell-force  and  cell- 
growth,  we  have  reason  to  ask  what  these  terms  really  convey 
to  us.  The  conception  is  even  easier  of  growth  from  minute 
vascular  structure,  than  from  cellular  aggregation :  but  both 
conceptions  leave  untouched  the  great  problem  of  generation ; 
the  assumption  of  infinitely  different,  but  perfectly  definite 
forms,  from  rudiments  thus  simple,  and  seemingly  similar.  We 
feel  that  there  is  something  beyond,  which  no  hy[)othesi3,  how¬ 
ever  bold,  can  cope  with: — that  we  are  far  below  the  level  of 
that  mysterious  principle  or  power,  by  which  the  life  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  species  is  elaborated  and  maintained,  generation 
after  generation. 

Modern  research  into  these  phenomena  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  diseovery  of  formation  through  cells.  Other  strange  facts 
and  seeming  anomalies,  in  some  part  indicated  by  earlier  natu¬ 
ralists,  have  been  subjected  to  more  exact  inquiry ;  and,  had  we 
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room  for  it,  we  might  state  many  most  curious  results,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  those  phenomena  which  the  observations  of 
Steenstrup  and  others  have  disclosed  to  us.  The  Greek,  ‘  that 
‘  musical  and  prolific  language  of  ancient  philosophy,’  has  been 
drawn  upon  so  largely  for  scientific  purposes  in  our  own  time,  that 
we  cannot  quarrel  with  such  terms  as  Metagenesis,  Partheno¬ 
genesis,  and  Agamogencsis,  though  somewhat  ostentatious  as 
applied  to  the  most  minute  objects  iii  creation.  They  serve  to 
betoken  what  are  indeed  very  strange  and  complex  modes  of 
reproduction ;  in  which  the  sexual  intluence,  though  not  lost,  and 
in  some  part  and  form  always  necessary,  yet  is,  in  certain  cases, 
so  wonderfully  concentrated — concreted  we  may  express  it — 
in  the  organisation,  that  a  dozen  generations  may  be  evolved  in 
succession,  without  any  renewal  of  the  male  influence  in  repro¬ 
duction.  This  fact  has  been  amply  established  by  experiments 
reaching  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Reaumur  and  Bonnet,  and 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  the  Aphides ;  the  diversities 
of  which  —  viviparous  or  oviparous ;  w  inged  or  wingless ;  alter¬ 
nating  or  without  obvious  rale  of  succession  —  offer  a  multitude 
of  ])roblems  to  sober,  as  well  as  to  speculative,  thought.  Tliis 
budding  forth  of  a  germ  principle  through  successive  generations 
from  a  first  single  fertilised  germ,  while  closely  connected  with 
the  principle  of  animal  metamorphosis,  is  the  fact  which  more 
than  any  other  forms  the  link — very  difiicult  here  to  dissever  — 
between  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  Entozoa,  Polyiii, 
Medusse,  &c.,  all  enter  into  and  illustrate  this  great  natural 
relation.  The  phenomena  of  fissiparous  generation  variously 
and  strikingly  attest  it: — those  curious  cases  where  entire  and 
repeated  division  of  the  animal  does,  under  certain  limitations, 
reproduce  the  perfect  form  in  each  of  the  divided  parts.  In 
some  of  the  Infusoria,  the  problem  is  further  perplexed  by  a 
double  manner  of  generation  through  ova,  and  by  self-division 
of  the  animalcules  themselves. 

All  these  things,  and  others  equally  wonderful, — such  as  the 
modes  of  parasitic  or  con)plemental  generation  described  by 
!Mr.  Darwin  in  his  Monograph  on  Barnacles — may  well  astonish 
those  who  come  unprepared  to  the  subject.  In  reality,  there  is 
nothing  more  unintelligible  here  than  in  the  familiar  facts  of 
ordinary  generation,  nor  more  wonderful  than  what  we  before 
knew  as  to  the  economy  of  other  animals  higher  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  The  modes  of  reproduction  of  the  Bee  (especially 
as  last  developed  by  the  researches  of  Dzierzon  and  Van  Siebold) 
may  be  taken  as  a  representation  and  epitome  of  all  that  is  most 
marvellous  in  this  great  function  of  life.  The  true  mystery,  as 
we  have  already  said,  lies  deeper,  and  is  equally  associated  with 
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every  variety  and  aspect  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  cases  in  science  and  philosophy  where  familiarity  gives  a 
semblance  of  knowledge ;  satisfying  the  shallow  inquirer,  but 
otherwise  estimated  by  the  more  cautious  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  topic  of  eminent  importance  to  all  our  views  of  life, 
and  the  economy  of  living  beings,  is  that  of  Animal  Instincts. 
Much  has  been  observed,  thought,  and  written  on  this  subject ; 
but  less  connectedly  and  systematically,  we  think,  than  its 
interest  requires ;  nor  can  we  name  any  one  signal  discovery  of 
our  own  time  in  contribution  to  this  part  of  natural  knowledge. 
Facts  have  been  multiplied  and  better  defined,  and  the  structures 
serving  to  the  fulfilment  of  instincts  more  carefully  explored. 
But  the  great  problem  here  remains.as  entirely  unresolved  as  in 
the  earliest  days  of  ancient  philosophy.  What  is  the  source  or 
proximate  cause  of  those  actions  —  definite,  peculiar,  and  ])cr- 
manent  in  each  species — which  we  call  instinctive,  as  distinguished 
from  the  acts  of  reason  and  intelligence  ?  The  main  j)oints  of 
doubt,  8j)eculation,  and  controversy  are  all  concentrated  within 
this  question.  It  involves  one  which  in  some  sort  is  precursory 
to  all,  viz.  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
reason  and  instinct ;  faculties  so  closely  bordering  on  each  other, 
and  often  so  blended  in  the  same  acts,  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  distinguish  or  dissever  them.  To  obtain  a  just  definition,  we 
must  look  at  the  more  simple  and  extreme  cases  of  each.  ‘  The 
‘  absolute  hereditary  nature  of  Instincts, — their  instant  or  speedy 
‘  perfection  prior  to  all  experience  or  memory,  —  their  provision 
‘  for  the  future  without  prescience  of  it, — the  preciseness  of  their 
‘  objects,  extent,  and  limitation, —  and  the  distinctness  and  per- 
‘  manence  of  their  character  for  each  species,’  (we  quote  from 
a  volume  lying  before  us)  are  the  more  general  facts  upon 
which  we  define  true  instincts,  and  contradistinguish  them  from 
the  acts  of  mind  and  reason.  These  two  great  faculties  may  be 
said  to  exist  in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other  throughout  the  whole 
scale  of  animal  life.  Where  intelligence  is  highest  in  power 
and  effect,  instinct  is  lowest  and  least  in  amount.  It  augments 
])rogres3lvely  as  we  descend  in  the  series ;  and  at  some  point, 
hardly  to  be  defined,  seemingly  embraces  and  gives  origin  to  all 
the  acts  of  animal  existence. 

The  only  probable  advancement,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the 
theory  of  Instincts,  will  be  through  such  researches  as  may 
determine  their  more  exact  relation  to  reason  in  the  same  indi¬ 
viduals  or  species.  The  very  blending  and  intermixture  of  the 
faculties  in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  while  it  ]  erplexes  in 
some  points,  does  in  others  offer  the  chance,  if  not  the  certainty, 
of  illustration  to  both.  Without  undermining  the  distinction 
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between  them  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  we  may  well  admit 
that  the  questions  they  suggest  are  in  great  measure  the  same 
in  kind,  and  of  like  difliculty  in  solution.  The  methoil  of 
research  we  suggest  through  these  common  relations,  though 
often  touched  upon  in  part,  has  never  been  explicitly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  pursued.  It  would  require  varied  experiments, 
as  well  as  minute  observation.  It  must  of  necessity  be  an 
assiduous  labour,  and  divided  among  many  ;  but  also  a  labour  of 
high  interest  and  aided  by  numberless  facts  already  ascertained, 
but  not  yet  collated  or  reduced  to  order.  A  systematic  work 
on  Instincts  is  still  wanting  to  us,  derived  from  every  part  and 
province  of  animal  life,  and  carefully  brought  into  relation 
with  those  various  degrees  of  reason  which  animals  possess. 
Such  a  work,  even  partially  completed,  would  undoubtedly  sup¬ 
ply  fresh  material  to  physical  science  and  philosophy. 

Associated,  though  less  closely,  with  the  foregoing  topics 
comes  another  inquiry,  which  has  earnestly  engaged  the  natu¬ 
ralists  of  our  day  ;  viz.,  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  types, 
genera,  and  species  of  animal  life  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  diversities  of  such  distribution  have  long  been  noticed ;  but 
to  botanists,  and  especially  to  Decandolle,  we  owe  the  first  clear 
conception  of  geographical  provinces,  within  which  are  located 
certain  predominant  typical  forms,  diffusing  themselves  as  from 
a  centre ;  arrested  in  some  cases  by  the  intervention  of  sea  or 
land ;  in  other  cases  mingling  on  the  border  with  the  types  and 
characters  of  other  provinces.  In  animal  life  also  we  find  this 
locid  distribution  strongly  marked ;  and  though  its  boundaries 
are  still  somewhat  vague,  and  the  number  of  provinces  not  fully 
defined,  we  arc  sufficiently  assured  of  the  fact  to  reason  upon  it 
as  a  part  of  the  living  economy  of  the  world.  And  a  most 
curious  fact  it  is ;  connected  as  we  must  necessarily  regard  it, 
either  with  the  original  conditions  of  animal  creation,  or  with 
those  great  revolutions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  recorded  by 
geology; — those  mighty  interchanges  of  land  and  ocean,  by 
which  continents  have  been  raised  or  submerged,  climates 
changed,  and  all  living  nature  brought  into  subjection  to  this 
elemental  strife. 

Australia  is  generally,  and  with  much  reason,  quoted  as  the 
most  striking  example  of  this  local  limitiition  of  forms,  both 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  strange  Continent  — 
scarcely  known  ninety  years  ago,  now  the  flourishing  seat  of 
British  Empire  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  —  stood,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  sort  of  solitary  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the 
known  world.  Of  4,100  species,  forming  its  earliest  recorded 
Flora,  only  106  were  found  elsewhere.  The  Eucalyptus  and 
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leafless  Acacias,  in  their  numerous  species,  gave  a  sombre  hue 
to  its  scenery.  The  habits  of  the  marsujnal  animals,  with  other 
strange  configurations  of  animal  life,  gave  an  eccentric  and  para¬ 
doxical  character  to  the  creatures  which  inhabited  it.  The 
Galapagos  Isles,  so  well  described  by  Darwin,  furnish  another 
example,  even  more  striking  from  its  limitation.  These  isles 
(volcanic  in  formation,  which  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  case) 
are  only  600  miles  from  the  South  American  coast,  yet  form  a 
distinct  province,  both  in  their  Flora  and  Fauna ;  with  scarcely  a 
single  organic  production  which  is  not  aboriginal  in  species,  and 
unknown  elsewhere.  And,  as  in  Australia,  we  find  sub-pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  respectively,  so  in 
these  isles  there  are  two  which  differ  much  in  their  productions 
from  the  rest,  though  alike  in  all  obvious  physical  conditions. 
South  America  itself  is  the  peculiar  domicile  of  the  very 
singular  order  of  Edentata,  or  toothless  animals,  which  are 
here  found  both  living  and  fossil ;  while  north  of  Mexico  they 
are  unknown  except  in  the  fossil  state.  The  Sloth,  that  strange 
and  grotesque  member  of  this  order,  and  the  Armadillos,  are 
found  in  America  only.  New  Guinea,  with  some  island  groups 
to  the  east,  forms  a  particular  zoological  province,  singular  from 
being  destitute,  with  one  exception,  of  all  warm-blooded  quad¬ 
rupeds.  The  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Giraffe,  Hippopotamus,  &c., 
are  limited  now  to  certain  portions  of  the  old  world,  though 
their  fossil  remains  are  much  more  widely  diffused.  The  marine 
animals,  much  more  vaguely  of  course,  give  evidence  to  the 
same  fact  of  local  limitation ;  and  even  lake  and  river  fishes 
demonstrate  it,  narrow  in  comparison  though  the  spaces  are 
which  they  occupy.  We  may  seem  to  understand  why  the 
Salmon,  found  in  all  countries  bordering  round  the  Arctic  Circle, 
should  nowhere  exist  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  But  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  different  families  of  fish,  found  by  Agassiz  in 
each  of  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  North  America,  con¬ 
nected  as  they  are  by  a  common  river  ?  or  how  the  fishes  peculiar 
to  the  Ohio  and  many  other  rivers  ?  or  the  species  limited  in 
existence  to  some  of  our  own  lakes?  Or  why  should  Ave’find 
in  some  mountain  pools  near  Killarncy  a  molluscous  animal 
not  known  elsewhere  in  the  world  ? 

Such  instances,  which  might  be  endlessly  raultipled,  show 
how  curious  are  the  problems  belonging  to  this  part  of  natural 
history ;  and  how  perplexed  in  every  part  by  the  doubt  of 
what  may  belong  to  a  primitive  geographical  distribution  of 
created  beings: — what  to  the  revolutions  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  paroxysmal  or  gradual,  which  have  since  intervened.  The 
argument  for  the  former,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  complete 
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analogy  of  vegetable  life,  is  too  strong  not  to  compel  belief; 
though  leaving  it  doubtful  to  what  extent  the  limitations  of  lo¬ 
calities  and  species  originally  existed.  Further  research  may 
do  something  towards  clearing  away  these  doubts,  but  can  never 
wholly  remove  them.  The  unquestionable  changes  in  climate, 
and  other  physical  conditions  essential  to  life,  from  geological 
revolutions  on  the  earth’s  surface ;  and  the  mighty  influence  of 
man,  when  he  became  a  tenant  of  the  globe,  in  multiplying, 
destroying,  or  transplanting,  whatever  of  the  living  creation 
existed  around  him,  have  removed  many  of  the  marks  or  out¬ 
lines  which  might  have  denoted  this  jwimitive  distribution. 
Fossil  geology  to  a  certain  extent  comes  in  aid  of  the  research ; 
though  in  solving  some  questions  it  evokes  others  not  less  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  the  vast  periods  of  time  through  which  it  carries  us, 
we  see  the  same  revolutions  of  surface,  elevations,  depressions, 
and  changes  of  land  and  sea ;  but  the  further  we  recede  from 
our  own  time  into  these  depths  of  ages,  the  more  entirely  do  we 
lose  all  analogies  of  geographical  distribution.  ‘  Even  in  some 
‘  of  our  most  recent  strata,’  as  Professor  Oweu  remarks,  ‘  fossils 
‘  occur  for  which  we  must  seek  the  representatives  in  America ; 

‘  and  to  match  the  mammalian  remains  from  Oolite,  we  must 
‘  bring  specimens  from  the  Antipodes.’ 

In  treating  of  these  various  questions,  which  have  relation  to 
Life  as  the  subject  of  modern  science,  we  have  only  partially 
alluded  to  that  branch  of  the  inquiry  denoted  by  the  special 
term  of  Animal  Physiology  —  the  history  of  those  organs  and 
functions  through  which  vitality  receives  and  maintains  its  in¬ 
dividual  existence.  This  subject,  in  truth,  is  too  vast  in  outline 
as  well  as  details,  and  the  discussions  it  embraces  too  various 
and  important,  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  single  Article,  even 
exclusively  thus  directed.  The  functions  of  nutrition  and  as¬ 
similation,  —  of  circulation  and  respiration,  —  of  secretion  and 
excretion, —  and  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  many  parts — all 
these  have  been  the  objects  of  refined  experiment  and  sedulous 
observation  by  the  physiologists  and  physicians  of  our  day ;  and 
with  results  which  give  a  new  face  and  form  to  this  branch  of 
science.  But  while  putting  aside  the  subject  generally  (or  it  ^ 
may  be  reserving  it  for  some  future  occasion),  there  is  one  class 
of  the  functions  just  named  which  we  cannot  wholly  omit  when 
treating  of  physical  science  in  its  relation  to  vital  phenomena. 
We  mean  those  wonderful  functions  which  are  fulfilled  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  we  cannot 
err  in  describing  as  of  far  higher  interest  than  any  others  of 
the  animal  economy;  seeing  that  they  connect  the  conscious 
being,  whatever  its  grade  in  creation,  with  every  part  of  its  own 
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organisation  and  with  the  world  without.  Sensations  in  all 
their  forms,  volitions  in  all  their  acts,  6nd  transmission  solely  ! 
through  this  portion  of  structure; — one  so  little  intelligible  to 
the  eye  or  outward  observation,  that  not  a  single  anatomist  or  = 
I)hilosoi)her  of  antiquity  placed  a  right  interpretation  on  its 
nature  and  uses.  Modern  science  has  encountered  the  subject 
with  the  better  appliances  of  experimentsd  inquiry  and  sound  ' 
induction ;  and  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  much  more 
may  be  deemed  wholly  unattainable,  yet  we  can  safely  affirm 
that  some  of  its  greatest  achievements  ai’e  to  be  found  in  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  -s 

Into  the  details  of  these  discoveries  we  cannot  enter.  They  | 
relate  chiefly  to  that  organisation  and  distribution  of  nervous 
matter  (including  the  Brain  as  an  integral  portion  of  it) 
through  which  the  power  is  generated  and  transmitted  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  various  functions  of  life :  and,  yet  further,  to  the 
especial  relation  between  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
and  their  different  functions;  whether  such  as  appertain  to 
animal  life  appropriately,  or  those  more  purely  of  organic  kind. 

Tliis  latter  distinction  in  itself  may  be  deemed  a  I’ecent  dis¬ 
covery,  and  one  prolific  in  curious  and  instructive  results ;  as,  in 
truth,  are  all  those  relations  which  connect  particular  parts  of 
nervous  structure  with  the  offices  they  fulfil.  Every  step  in  | 
these  researches  opens  out  new  views  to  the  speculative  eye,  and 
offers  new  problems  for  experiment  and  reason  to  resolve.  The 
successive  and  successful  labours  of  Bichat,  Bell,  Magendie, 
and  other  eminent  physiologists,  thus  directed,  have  been  more 
recently  extended  and  surpassed  by  those  of  Brown  Sequard;  | 
to  whose  subtle  powers  of  anatomical  inquiry,  still  actively 
employed,  we  owe  some  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in 
this  part  of  animal  j)hysiology. 

Among  these  various  topics,  there  is  one  question  so  closely 
allied  to  some  we  have  been  discussing,  that  it  cannot  fitly  be 
put  aside.  Is  there  any  special  physical  agent,  acting  in  and 
through  the  nervous  system,  and  by  such  action  giving  fulfil¬ 
ment  to  its  numerous  offices  in  the  living  economy  ?  Or  must 
we  look  to  some  mysterious  power  existing  here,  apart  from 
matter  and  the  forces  acting  on  matter,  as  needful  to  explain 
the  phenomena,  and  particularly  those  which  connect  the  | 
nervous  system  with  consciousness  and  the  mental  functions? 

This  question,  like  the  analogous  one  as  to  a  Vital  Principle, 
presses  upon  us  almost  as  a  necessity  of  thought.  As  in  so 
many  other  cases,  language  has  sought  to  evade  the  difficulty  of 
solution  by  phrases  more  or  less  convenient  for  use,  but  which 
indicate  no  new  or  real  knowledge  acquired.  We  have  the  j 
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terms  of  nervous  power,  principle,  energy,  and  element,  nerce 
force,  innervation,  &c. ;  all  preferable,  doubtless,  to  the  older 
phrase  of  nervous  fluid;  but  preferable  simply  because  less 
definite  in  their  meaning  and  assumption. 

To  the  question  stated  above,  science  has  yet  rendered  no 
certain  answer ;  but  there  are  several  presumptions  favouring 
the  view  that  some  physical  agent  —  analogous  to,  if  not  the 
same  as,  the  natural  forces  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken 
— does  directly  minister  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
One  of  these  presumptions  is  founded  on  that  conception  of 
quantity,  which  is  forced  upon  us  in  every  consideration  of 
nervous  power,  and  is  expressed  equally  by  excess  or  deficiency 
in  amount.  We  exhaust  energy  by  action ;  we  augment  it 
again  by  time  and  rest.  Scarcely  can  we  name  a  function  of 
life  which  does  not  include  the  fact  of  a  power  applied  to  it, 
thus  varying  in  degree.*  Whether  Ave  can  apply  the  term  in¬ 
tensity,  as  separate  from  quantity,  is  more  doubtful ;  for  though 
the  distinction  is  valid,  as  apjdied  to  electric.!!  action,  we  have 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  give  it  the  force  of  an  argument  here. 
A  much  more  cogent  presumption  to  our  purpose  is  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  time  as  an  clement  in  action  through  nerves.  This 
very  interesting  fact  of  a  rate  of  motion,  already  conjectured 
and  vaguely  estimated,  has  been  recently  attested  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  experiments  of  M.  Helmholz  on  the  crural  nerves  of  the 
frog,  giving  the  result  of  a  space  of  somewhat  more  than  eighty 
feet  passed  through  in  a  second  of  time.  To  subsequent  ob¬ 
servations  of  M.  Helmholz  Ave  owe  the  further  remarkable  facts 
that  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  nervous  poAver  in  Man  is  about 
tAVO  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  or  more  than  double  that  observed 
in  the  frog ;  and  that  it  sensibly  augments  Avith  any  aug¬ 
mentation  of  animal  temperature.  These  experiments  are  so 
delicate  in  apparatus  and  manipulation,  that  few  can  undertake 
them;  but  their  principle  is  one  Avhich  in  skilful  hands  may 
hereafter  illustrate  some  of  those  variations  and  anomalies  of 
nervous  power  which  at  present  perplex  all  our  reasoning. 
Meanwhile  the  fact  ascertained  of  the  propagation  of  power  in 
definite  time,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  conception  of  a  physical 
force,  like  those  which  act  on  matter  through  its  molecular 
structure  elscAvliere  in  the  natural  Avorld.  And  this  presumj)- 

*  This  consideration  of  quantity,  as  an  element  of  the  nervous 
force  —  expressed  both  by  excess  and  deficiency,  in  health  and  in 
disease  —  has  not,  aa'c  think,  been  sufficiently  regarded  by  physiolo¬ 
gists  or  medical  Avriters.  We  find  it  explicitly  discussed  by  Sir  H. 
Holland,  in  a  chapter  of  his  A’olume  on  Mental  Physiology. 
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tion  is  strongly  enforced  when  we  come  to  consider  the  actual 
and  intimate  relation  of  these  forces,  and  of  electricity  especially, 
to  the  functions  and  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system. 

At  this  |K)int,  however,  a  serious  doubt  suggests  itself.  Can 
these  functions,  so  diverse  in  nature  and  quality  as  well  as  in 
degree,  be  due  to  any  simjle  agent  of  motion  and  power?  Can 
we  possibly  predicate  unitg  of  any  proximate  cause,  in  actions 
which  combine  the  functions  of  the  several  senses;  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscular  contractions ;  the  nervous  influence 
directed  to  the  various  secreting  organs ;  and  the  sympathies 
between  different  organs,  which  John  Hunter  well  describes  as 
the  ‘  internuncial  office’  of  the  nervous  system?  This  question 
will  be  at  once  seen  as  of  great,  jierhaps  insuperable,  difficulty. 
As  we  cannot  multiply  agents  to  meet  the  many  conditions  just 
stated,  or  find  adequate  explanation  of  them  in  any  structural 
differences  of  the  conducting  nerves,  we  can  only  approach  a 
solution  by  looking  to  the  diversities  of  organisation  upon  which 
the  nervous  force  acts ;  and  by  presuming,  as  indeed  we  are 
compelled  to  do,  that  these  diversities  are  often  of  a  nature  to 
evade  the  most  subtle  research.  The  chemist  and  the  micro¬ 
scope  have  disclosed  to  us  many  marvellous  secrets  of  molecular 
aggregation ;  but  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  able  to  tell  us 
of  that  ultimate  structure,  which  at  once  defines  and  fulfils  the 
various  functions  of  life. 

We  have  spoken  of  Electricity  as  the  physical  power  most 
nearly  allied,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  that  acting  through  the 
nervous  system.  We  are  not  propounding  here  one  of  the  many 
vague  hypotheses  to  which  electricity,  from  its  striking  and  com¬ 
plex  phenomena,  has  given  birth  ;  but  what  is  a  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  most  exact  and  delicate  experiments.  These,  while 
leaving  the  fact  of  identity  still  unproved,  and  many  collateral 
questions  yet  unresolved,  have  nevertheless  disclosed  such  analo¬ 
gies  and  intimate  relations,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  forces 
in  question  arc  at  least  mutually  convertible,  in  the  sense  we 
have  already  given  to  tliis  phrase.  Had  we  space  for  it,  we 
might  relate  some  of  those  wonderful  results  derived  from  the 
experiments  of  Du  Bois  Reymond  and  Matteucci,  which  most 
especially  favour  this  interpretation.  We  may  merely  mention, 
as  being  perhaps  more  cogent  in  its  conclusions  than  any  other, 
the  experiment  we  have  ourselves  seen;  where  a  simple  but 
sudden  and  forcible  contraction,  by  will,  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  evolves  a  current  of  electricity  capable  of  passing 
through  two  or  three  miles  of  a  helix  coil,  and  thereby  creating 
power  enough  to  deflect  the  needle  of  a  delicate  galvanometer 
50“  or  60“  or  70“ ;  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  muscular  con- 
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traction.  The  inference  here  seems  direct  and  decisive ;  and  it 
corresponds  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  other  beautiful 
experiments  of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  on  the  direction  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  currents  pervading  all  muscular  fibres,  so  uniform  in 
character  as  to  assume  at  once  the  conditions  of  a  new  law.  Yet 
we  arc  still  short  of  that  certainty  which  science  is  rigid  in 
requiring.  We  have  reason  to  believe  all  muscular  action  — 
perhaps  every  vital  action  —  to  be  attended  with  some  chemical 
change  in  the  parts  concerned ;  and  every  chemical  change,  as 
we  know,  produces  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equilibrium. 
Changes  of  temperature,  moreover,  or  molecular  motions,  each 
incidental  to  muscular  contraction,  may  be  concerned  in  evolv¬ 
ing  these  electrlc.al  currents.  But  whatever  are  the  ambiguities 
of  this  question,  it  is  obvious  that  they  all  lie  within  that  single 
circle  which  comprehends  and  connects  the  great  Correlated 
Physical  Forces  of  the  universe;  —  a  magical  circle^  we  may 
well  call  it,  since  it  comprises  within  itself  some  of  the  most 
profound  and  mysterious  problems  which  human  reason  can 
venture  to  approach. 

We  must  here  come  to  a  close  ;  although  there  are  still  many 
topics  which  we  might  bring  before  our  readers,  illustrating  the 
efibrts  and  results  of  modern  science  in  relation  to  this  great 
subject  of  Life  on  the  earth.  It  will  have  been  noticed  how 
often  the  question  of  Final  Causes  comes  before  us,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  and  even  integral  part,  of  these  inquiries.  We  have 
^eady  alluded  to  this  point ;  but  cannot  conclude  without 
reverting  once  more  to  a  principle  of  reasoning  which  it  is  of 
signal  importance  should  be  rightly  appreciated  in  the  interpre¬ 
tations  it  affords.  A  misplaced  sophistry,  fortifying  itself  by  a 
single  phrase  of  liOrd  Bacon’s  of  doubtful  meaning,  has  sought 
to  impugn  this  method,  and  the  conclusions  thence  derived.  It 
cannot  be  done.  Such  reasoning  is  an  integral  necessity  of  our 
mental  constitution.  The  fallacy  lies  here,  as  so  often  else¬ 
where,  in  imputing  to  the  use  of  the  faculty  what  belongs  to 
abuse  ;  since,  if  using  that  caution  which  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  inculcates,  we  may  safely  and  profitably  employ  it  as  a  guide 
in  research,  as  well  as  an  exponent  of  discovery,  in  every  part 
of  the  great  dommn  of  created  life. 
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Art.  IX.  —  1.  Political  Progress  not  necessarily  Democratic,  or 
Relative  Equality  the  true  Foundation  of  Civil  Liberty.  By 
James  Louimeu,  Esq.,  Advocate.  1  vol.  8vo.  1858. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Election  of  Representatives,  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal.  By  Thomas  Hare,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law. 

1  vol.  8 VO.  1859. 

T  ORD  Derby,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  office,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  principles  upon  which 
his  Administration  had  been  formed,  adverted  to  the  fact,  that 
Bills  for  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  proposed  or  promised 
by  previous  governments,  and  signified  the  probability  of  his 
proposing  a  similar  Bill  in  the  Session  of  1859.  Tliis  announce¬ 
ment  has  since  been  repeated  in  less  general  and  more  confident 
terms  by  several  members  of  his  Cabinet.  One  head  of  a 
department  has  informed  us  that  he  has  even  enjoyed  a  sight 
of  the  measure  in  its  infant  state ;  and  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood,  by  those  who  are  not  admitted  to  these  legislative  arcana, 
that  Lord  Derby’s  Government  has  prepared,  and  will  early  in 
the  Session  produce,  a  Bill  for  amending  the  existing  law's  re¬ 
lative  to  the  representation  of  the  people.  It  may  therefore  be 
expected,  that  soon  after  the  publication  of  these  pages,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  leader  of  that  Assembly,  will  lay  before  it  a  new' 
Reform  Bill ;  that  an  early  day  will  be  fixed  for  its  second 
reading ;  and  that  the  Members  of  that  House  w'ho  hold  Liberal 
opinions,  and  are  not  the  regular  supporters  of  the  present 
Government,  will  be  called  on  to  decide  whether  they  w'ill  vote 
for  or  against  that  motion.  We  feel  a  perfect  conviction  that, 
whatever  may  be  tlie  character  of  the  forthcoming  measure,  the 
Conservative  members,  who  gave  a  steady  support  to  the  present 
Ministers  in  the  last  Session,  on  several  questions  eminently  trying 
to  Conservative  feelings,  w'ill  vote  in  its  favour,  without  exer¬ 
cising  their  critical  faculties  upon  it,  or  questioning  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  its  authors.  They  w'ill  doubtless  show  that  uninqulring 
faith  in  their  leaders,  that  teachable  resignation  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  authority,  which  is  the  characteristic  excellence  and 
traditionary  distinction  of  the  Tory  party.  At  the  epoch  of 
the  second  Reform  Bill  they  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  an 
unanimous  deference  to  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  which 
they  refused  to  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  But  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
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of  the  country,  who  hold  Liberal  opinions,  will  require  some 
reason  for  their  faith ;  before  they  approve  the  Government 
Bill,  they  will  demand  to  be  convinced  that  its  probable  effect 
will  be  good,  and  that  it  will  satisfy  the  conditions  which  a 
new  Reform  Bill,  deliberately  proposed  by  a  Government  and 
accepted  by  Parliament,  in  the  year  1859,  ought  to  fulfil.  It 
will  be  our  object,  in  the  following  pages,  to  furnish  some  as¬ 
sistance  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  to  show 
what  are  the  standards  by  which  the  ministerial  measure,  when 
it  shall  have  been  produced,  ought  to  be  judged.  With  the 
view  of  explaining  the  present  position  of  the  question,  we  shall 
premise  an  outline  of  its  history  since  it  became  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  discussion ;  which,  it  will  be  found,  is  com¬ 
prised  within  narrow  limits,  notwithstanding  the  immense  im¬ 
portance  of  the  matter  to  which  it  relates. 

Lord  Chatham  may  be  considered  as  the  first  Parliamentary 
Reformer.  A  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Temple, 
in  1771,  was  publicly  read  and  entered  on  the  journals  of 
the  Common  Council  of  London,  in  April,  1780,  in  which 
the  great  Minister  declared  his  opinion  that  ‘  a  plan  for  more 
‘  equal  representation,  by  additional  knights  of  the  shire,  seems 
‘  highly  seasonable ;  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
‘  not  less  so ;  ’  and  in  the  same  year  (1771)  he  declared  himself 
in  Parliament,  ‘  with  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate  conviction, 

‘  a  convert  to  Triennial  Parliaments,  as  some  stronger  bulwark 
‘  must  be  erected  against  the  enormous  power  of  the  Crown.’ 
And  a  few  years  later  he  ventured,  in  private  conversation, 
to  prophesy  that  ‘  before  the  close  of  the  century,  either  the 
‘  Parliament  would  reform  itself  from  within,  or  would  be 
*  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  without.’  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  often  lamented  the  growing  venality  of  the  smaller 
boroughs,  and  he  proposed  the  immediate  addition  of  a  hundred 
county  members. 

The  first  formal  motion  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
in  June,  1780,  who  at  that  time  held  strong  Whig  opinions; 
while  Lord  George  Gordon’s  rioters  were  thundering  at  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pulling  the  peers  out  of  their 
carriages,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  calmly  expounding  a  plan 
for  reforming  the  representation  of  the  people  by  universal 
suffrage  and  electoral  districts.  Next  came  the  motions  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1782,  1783,  and  1784,  who  doubtless  sought  to  give 
effect  to  the  views  of  his  illustrious  father  on  this  subject.  His 
plan  of  1783  was  to  disfranchise  corrupt  boroughs,  and  to  add 
one  hundred  to  the  knights  of  the  shire  and  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  metropolis.  That  of  1784,  was  to  transfer  the 
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right  of  choosing  representatives  from  thirty-six  decayed 
boroughs  to  the  counties  and  to  large  unrepresented  towns. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  made  these 
motions ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  one  or  the  other  branch  of 
Lord  Chatham’s  prophecy  would  before  long  have  been  fulfilled 
if  an  event  had  not  happened  which  neither  Lord  Chatham  nor 
any  other  person  anticipated,  and  which  has  influenced  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  its  occurrence  to  the  present 
day;  we  mean  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  In  England 
the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  was  to  render  all  political 
reform  imiK)ssible ;  to  cause  ever)*  reformer  to  be  denounced  as 
a  Jacobin,  and  a  promoter  of  French  principles.  Mr.  Flood, 
indeed,  in  March,  1790,  attempted  to  revive  the  question,  by  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill ;  his  plan  was  to  add  a  hun¬ 
dred  members  to  the  representation,  to  be  elected  by  the  resi¬ 
dent  householders  in  every  county.  The  question  was  then  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Grey,  who,  undeterred  by  the  war  and  by  imputa¬ 
tions  of  Jacobinism,  brought  forward  motions  on  the  subject  of 
the  representation  in  1793  and  1797.  In  the  latter  year  he 
proposed  that  the  county  members  should  be  increased  from  92 
to  113;  that  copyholders  and  leaseholders,  of  a  certain  value, 
should  be  voters  for  counties;  and  that  the  remaining  400 
members  should  be  returned  by  householders. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reformers  of  the  last  century  was  not  to  diminish  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  great  borough  holders,  but  to  restrain  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  It  is  true  that  one  object  could  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  other ;  but  their  ultimate  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
Crown  from  bartering  fiatronage  for  borough  votes ;  their  policy 
was  rather  anti-monarchical  than  anti-aristocratic.  Duripg  a  large 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Crown  secured  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Ministrj'  of  its  choice  by  a  traffic 
of  this  description.  The  motion  of  the  Duke  of'  Richmond  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  made  in  the  same  Session  as  the 
celebrated  motion  of  Dunning  against  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  and  both  had  in  fact  the  same  object.  The  really  inde¬ 
pendent  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  then  consisted  of  the 
English  county  members,  and  of  the  members  for  those  few 
towns  where  the  representation  was  open.  Scotland  was  at  that 
time  one  vast  rotten  borough.  Ireland  had  still  a  separate  Par¬ 
liament.  Hence  the  reformers  of  the  last  century,  whose 
jealousy  was  of  the  Crown,  not  of  territorial  influence,  all  pro¬ 
posed  to  increase  the  number  of  the  county  members.  Lord 
Stanhope  remarks  that,  at  the  end  of  the  American  War,  the 
majority  for  Ministers  had  ceased  to  be  any  token  of  public 
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feeling  in  their  favour,  as  it  was  in  great  measure  composed  of 
members  returned  for  nomination  seats.  He  mentions  as  an 
instance  that,  in  one  of  the  last  divisions  under  Lord  North’s 
Ministry,  the  two  members  for  Cornwall  voted  against  him,  but 
of  its  borough  representatives,  who  took  part  in  the  division, 
there  were  eight  opponents,  and  thirty  supporters,  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

From  Mr.  Grey’s  motion  in  1797,  the  year  of  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore  and  the  -Bank  restriction,  the  parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Reform  question  was,  under  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  French  war,  virtually 
suspended  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  attempt  of  Mr. 
Brand,  in  1810,  to  purify  the  borough  system,  faintly  followed 
up  by  him  in  1812,  was  crushed  by  a  large  majority;  it  was 
not  until  1819,  after  the  oratorical  campaign  of  Hunt  and  the 
other  political  agitators,  who,  for  the  first  time  called  themselves 
‘  Radical  Reformers,’*  that  the  parliamentary  discussion  of  this 
question  was  effectually  revived.  In  the  first  Session  of  this 
year  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  a  resolution  for  an  early  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  which  was  negatived  by  153  to  58 
votes.  He  argued  the  question  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  re¬ 
trenchment  and  excessive  taxation.  In  the  second  Session  of 
the  same  year  (Dec.  14.),  Lord  John  Russell  made  a  motion  on 
the  same  subject,  which  deserves  attention  as  being  the  first  real 
step  in  that  progress  which  ended  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
In  moving  resolutions  on  the  subject,  he  assumed  a  middle  po¬ 
sition,  and  distinguished  himself  from  two  extreme  parties — on 
the  one  hand  from  those  who  ‘  Avere  willing  that  the  constitu- 
‘  tion,  like  the  temples  of  the  gods  at  Rome,  should  remain  with 
‘  all  its  dust  and  cobwebs  about  it,  and  thought  it  profane  in 
‘  any  hand  to  remove  the  corruptions  by  which  it  was  defaced ;  ’ 
on  the  other,  from  ‘  the  champions  of  radical  reform,  who  seemed 
‘  desirous  to  raise  their  name  by  applying  a  firebrand  to  a  sanc- 
*  tuary  which  had  stood  for  ages.’  The  evils  for  which  he 
proposed  remedies  w'ere  the  representation  of  small  and  decayed 
boroughs,  and  the  non-representation  of  wealthy  and  populous 


*  The  ptirase  may  have  been  first  used  in  this  year  as  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  political  party,  but  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Antijacobin. 
In  the  imitation  of  Bion  are  these  verses :  — 

‘  Now  these  and  more  (a  phrenzied  choir) 

Sweep  with  bold  hand  confusion’s  lyre. 

Till  madding  crowds  around  them  storm 
“  For  one  grand  Radical  Reform.”  ’ 

The  same  phrase  also  occurs  in  the  imitation  of  Acme  and  Septimius. 
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towns.*  Subsequently  he  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  Grampound,  which  had  been  convicted  of  corruption, 
and  for  the  transfer  of  its  franchise  to  a  populous  town.  This 
Bill  was  extinguished  by  the  dissolution  consequent  on  the 
death  of  George  III.,  but  was  revived  in  the  Session  of  1820. 
Lord  Castlereagh  then  proposed  to  throw  the  franchise  into 
the  neighbouring  hundreds,  as  had  been  already  done  with  New 
Shoreham,  Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury.f  The  Bill  was,  howrever, 
dropped  on  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Queen’s  case. 
In  April  1821,  Mr.  Lambton  proposed  a  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform,  consisting  of  triennial  parliaments,  a  tax-paying  franchise, 
and  abolition  of  rotten  boroughs.  Ills  motion  was  negatived 
in  a  thin  House,  by  53  to  43,  the  mover,  himself  being 
absent.  Later  in  the  same  Session,  Lord  J.  Russell  moved 
resolutions  affirming  the  same  principles  which  he  had  previously 
laid  down,  with  respect  to  the  disfranchisement  of  corrupt 
boroughs,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  wealthy  and  populous 
towns.  The  first  resolution  was  negatived  by  155  to  124  votes. 
He  likewise  introduced  a  Bill  for  taking  away  the  right  of 
election  from  Grampound,  and  giving  it  to  Leeds.  This  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time ;  but  in  Committee  the  clause  con¬ 
ferring  the  right  of  voting  upon  Inhabitants  of  Leeds  renting 
houses  at  10/.  a  year,  was,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart 
AVortley,  amended  by  the  substitution  of  20/.  for  10/.  After 
the  qualification  had  been  thus  raised.  Lord  John  Russell  gave 
up  the  charge  of  the  Bill,  as  not  being  sufficiently  popular  in 
its  character ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  the  third  read¬ 
ing.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Bathui'st ;  Lord  Liverpool  supported  it, 
but  proposed  and  carried  the  transfer  of  the  two  seats  to  York¬ 
shire  instead  of  Leeds.  In  this  shape  it  w'as  returned  to  the 
Commons,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  that  House.  In  the  same 
year  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  brought  forward  a  motion  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  for  Scotland,  which  was  negatived  by 
57  to  41  votes. 

By  these  proceedings,  an  impression  was  made  in  favour  of 
some  Parliamentary  Reform;  but  the  question  first  began  to 
assume  an  aspect  of  immediate  practical  importance  in  1822. 


*  See  the  article  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  this  Journal,  for 
Nov.  1820  (vol.  xxxiv.  p.  461.),  which  supports  the  views  promulgated 
by  Lord  J.  Russell. 

f  New  Shoreham  was  thrown  into  the  neighbouring  hundred  in 
1771,  Cricklade  in  1782,  and  Aylesbury  in  1804.  See  11  Geo.  3. 
c.  55.,  22  Geo.  3.  c.  31.,  44  Geo.  3.  c.  50. 
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la  that  year,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  a  resolution  *  that  the 
‘  present  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament 
‘  required  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  House  ’  (April 
29th);  and  introduced  his  motion  with  an  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment.  The  positions  which  he  undertook  to  establish  are 
expressed  in  the  following  passage:  — *  If  I  can  show  (he  said) 

‘  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  has  materially 
‘  changed,  and  that  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  House  has 
‘  not  been  agreeable  to  that  change  in  the  state  of  the  people, 

*  but  of  a  very  different  and  opposite  tendency,  then  it  must  be 
‘  allowed  that  the  House  and  the  people  have  no  longer  that 
‘  accordance  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  that  some  remedy  is 
‘  required.’  The  plan  of  Reform  which  he  proposed,  was  to 
deprive  the  100  smallest  boroughs  of  1  member  each;  and  add 
in  their  place  100  members,  of  whom  60  should  be  elected  by 
counties,  and  40  by  large  towns.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Canning  (who  had  at  that  time  accepted  the  office  of 
Governor-general  of  Bengal),  in  a  carefully  considered  and 
impressive  speech,  Avhich  ended  with  the  following  peroration : 
—  ‘That  the  noble  lord  will  carry  his  motion  this  evening,  I 
‘  have  no  fear ;  but  w'ith  the  talents  which  he  has  shown  himself 
‘  to  possess,  and  with  (I  sincerely  hojie)  a  long  and  brilliant 
‘  career  of  Parliamentary  distinction  before  him,  he  will,  no 
‘  doubt,  renew  his  efforts  hereafter.  Although  I  presume  not  to 
‘  expect  that  he  will  give  any  weight  to  observations  or  warnings 
‘  of  mine,  yet  on  this,  probably  the  last  opportunity  which  I  shall 
‘  have  of  I'aising  my  voice  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
‘  Reform,  while  I  conjure  the  House  to  pause  before  it  consents 
‘  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord, — I  cannot  help 
‘  conjuring  the  noble  lord  himself  to  pause  before  he  again 
‘  presses  it  upon  the  country.  If,  however,  he  shall  persevere — 

‘  and  if  his  perseverance  shall  be  successful — and  if  the  results 
‘  of  that  success  shall  be  such  as  I  cannot  help  apprehending ; 

*  his  is  the  triumph  to  have  precipitated  those  results,  be  mine 
‘  the  consolation  that,  to  the  utmost  and  the  latest  of  my  power, 

‘  I  have  opposed  them.’  Upon  a  division,  it  appeared  that  the 
motion  was  supported  by  164  against  269  votes.  ‘  The  strength 

*  which  the  minority  mustered  on  this  occasion  (says  the  Annual 
‘  Register  for  the  year),  gave  them  more  rational  hopes  of  ul- 
‘  timate,  though  remote,  triumph  than  had  been  entertained  for 
‘  more  than  thirty  years.’  In  1823,  Lord  John  Russell  re¬ 
newed  his  motion  of  the  previous  year ;  the  numbers  were 
nearly  the  same,  being  169  for  the  resolution,  and  280  against 
it.  In  1826  he  repeated  it  with  a  repetition  of  the  arguments 
which  he  had  used  in  previous  years,  as  to  the  representation  of 
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decayed  boroughs  and  the  non-representation  of  populous  towns : 
the  resolution  was  negatived  by  247  to  123,  Such  was  the 
course  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  on  this  subject,  until 
the  close  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration. 

In  1828,  a  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  for  dis¬ 
franchising  Penryn,  and  conferring  the  right  of  electing  two 
members  upon  Manchester.  A  similar  Bill  for  disfranchising 
East  Retford,  and  for  transferring  its  franchise  to  the  hundreds, 
likewise  passed  the  Commons;  but  both  Bills  were  lost  in  the 
Lords.  In  Committee  on  the  latter  Bill,  Mr.  Huskisson  voted 
for  transferring  the  franchise  to  Birmingham,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  vote,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  whom  it  w’as  accepted.  In  1830,  the  East 
Retford  Bill  was  renewed,  and  passed;  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
Mr.  C.  Grant  again  gave  an  unavailing  support  to  the  proposal 
for  transferring  its  franchise  to  Birmingham.  At  the  same 
time.  Lord  Howick  moved  resolutions  declaring  the  insufficiency 
of  specific  Bills,  and  affirming  the  necessity  of  a  general  mea¬ 
sure.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  giving  members  to  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  which  was  refused  by  188  to 
140  votes.  Subsequently,  Mr.  O’Connell  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  to  establish  triennial  parliaments,  universal  sutfrage, 
and  vote  by  ballot ;  but  his  motion  was  supported  only  by  13 
votes.  Lord  John  Russell  then  moved  a  resolution  declaring 
the  expediency  of  giving  members  to  large  towns  and  additional 
members  to  counties  of  great  wealth  and  population.  Other 
resolutions  provided  for  depriving  60  boroughs,  where  the 
population  did  not  exceed  2,500,  of  one  member  each,  and  for 
compensating  the  boroughs  thus  partially  disfranchised.  These 
resolutions  were  less  favourably  received  than  the  Bill  for  giving 
members  to  the  three  manufacturing  towns ;  they  were  ne¬ 
gatived  by  213  to  117.  Thus  ended  the  series  of  motions  on 
this  subject  anterior  to  the  great  measure  of  Lord  Grey’s 
Ministry. 

In  October  1830,  Lord  Grey’s  Administration  succeeded  to 
power.  The  anti-reform  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  precipitated  his  fall,  and  Lord  Grey  had,  before  he  accepted 
office,  obtained  the  King’s  consent  to  making  Parliamentary 
Reform  a  Cabinet  measure.  The  new  Ministry,  therefore,  was 
called  upon  to  propose  a  measure  of  reform  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  though  not  as  yet  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  brought  forward  the  plan,  which  ultimately  be¬ 
came  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary 
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to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  this  measure,  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  within  the  personal  recollection  of  our  elder  readers ;  but 
we  w'ill  only  recall  so  much  to  their  minds  as  may  serve  to  show 
how  it  was  received  by  the  Tory  or  Conservative  party,  and 
how  it  was  received  by  the  country. 

The  Bill  was  framed  essentially  upon  the  principle  originally 
proposed  by  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  adopted  with  modi¬ 
fications  by  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grey,  and  subsequently  en¬ 
forced,  with  fuller  developments,  and  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  question,  by  Lord  J. 
Bussell  and  others  from  1819  to  1831.  This  principle  was  to 
proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  representation,  but  to 
correct  its  chief  anomalies  and  defects  by  withdrawing  the  fran¬ 
chise  from  the  small  boroughs,  which  were  either  corrupt,  or 
under  the  control  of  a  single  patron,  and  to  transfer  it,  with 
amended  qualifications  of  voting,  to  large  counties  or  unrepre¬ 
sented  populous  towns.  The  original  plan  was  to  disfranchise 
60  boroughs,  returning  119  members,  to  reduce  47  boroughs 
from  2  members  to  1,  and  to  reduce  Weymouth  from  4  mem¬ 
bers  to  2,  making  a  total  reduction  of  168  seats.  Of  these 
seats,  34  were  given  to  27  unrepresented  towns,  7  of  which  were 
to  return  2  members,  and  20  to  return  1  member  each ;  54 
were  given  to  27  large  counties,  each  of  which  was  to  return  2 
additional  members,  and  8  seats  were  to  be  given  to  4  metropo¬ 
litan  districts.  These  changes  were  confined  to  England.  In 
Wales,  it  was  proposed  to  add  some  new  towns  to  the  existing 
contributory  boroughs,  and  to  create  a  new  district  of  boroughs 
at  Swansea,  returning  1  member.  It  was  not  proposed  to  dis¬ 
franchise  any  borough  either  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland ;  but  5 
members  were  to  be  added  to  the  representation  of  Scotland, 
and  3  to  that  of  Ireland.  The  result  was,  that  168  seats 
were  abolished,  and  106  new  seats  w'ere  created,  leaving  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  62  in  the  total  number  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  was  further  proposed  to  create  a  uniform  borough 
constituency  of  householders,  to  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  for 
the  entire  United  Kingdom,  thus  abolishing  all  the  close  corpo¬ 
ration  franchises.  With  regard  to  the  English  counties,  the 
40/.  freeholders  were  to  be  retained ;  but  the  suffrage  was 
to  be  conferred  upon  copyholders  to  the  yearly  value  of 
10/.,  as  well  as  leaseholders  for  twenty-one  years  to  the  annual 
value  of  50/.  Both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  county 
voters  were  to  consist  of  owners  of  lands  or  houses  to  the  annual 
value  of  10/.,  and  leaseholders  to  the  annual  value  of  50/.  After 
a  debate  of  seven  nights,  in  which  the  plan  was  denounced  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  as  an 
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incendiary  measure,  intended  luerelj'  for  keeping  the  Ministers 
in  power,  leave  was  given  to  introduce  the  Bill  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for  the  21st  of 
March,  and  on  the  following  night  the  division  took  place,  when 
the  numbers  w’ere, — for  the  second  reading  302,  against  it  301, 
leaving  a  majority  of  1  in  its  favour.  Considering  the  number 
of  members  who  were  personally  affected  by  the  Bill,  if  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  force  of  public  opinion  that  it  was  not 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  ;  but  the  reception  which  the  Bill 
had  met  in  the  country  rendered  its  ultimate  success  a  matter 
of  cert;xinty.  It  was  clear  that  numbers  were  too  evenly 
balanced  in  the  existing  House  for  the  question  to  be  settled 
without  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  an  opportunity  for  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  by  which  public  opinion  would  be  tested, 
was  soon  given  to  Ministers.  On  the  10th  of  April,  upon  the 
next  stage  of  the  Bill,  General  Gascoyne  moved  a  resolution 
that  the  number  of  representatives  for  England  and  Wales 
ought  not  to  be  diminished.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  8,  the  numbers  being  299  to  291.  On  the  22nd  of 
April  the  King  prorogued  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  dis¬ 
solution,  and  on  the  following  day  it  wjis  dissolved.  This  dis¬ 
solution  was  hailed  as  a  great  popular  triumph ;  the  elections 
took  j)lace  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement ;  and  they 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  elective  House  of 
Parliament.  Out  of  the  82  county  members  for  England,  all 
but  six  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the  Bill.  Parliament  met 
again  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  on  the  24  th  Lord  J.  Russell 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  second  Reform  Bill,  which,  on 
the  6th  of  July,  was  read  a  second  time  by  367  to  231  votes; 
the  majority  of  136  being  a  measure  of  the  results  of  the  dis¬ 
solution.  After  a  long  contest  over  the  details  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st  of 
September  by  a  majority  of  109  votes. 

There  now  remained  the  ordeal  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  Bill,  after  a  debate  of  five 
nights,  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  41, 
the  numbers  being  199  to  158.  This  division  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  October,  and  on  the  20th  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  caused  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  anger  to  pervade  the  country,  produced 
serious  riots  at  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol,  and  called  forth 
the  activity  of  the  political  unions  of  the  large  towns.  The 
anxiety  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  question  was  intense ; 
Parliament  was  again  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December,  and 
on  the  12th  Lord  John  Russell  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
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third  Reform  Bill,  which  differed  in  many  of  ‘its  details  from 
both  its  predecessors ;  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  18th, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  March  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  355  to  239.  The  Bill  found  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  somewhat  altered  mood,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  9 ;  but  in  the  Committee,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
moved  the  postponement  of  the  disfranchising  clauses,  and  car¬ 
ried  his  motion  by  a  majority  of  35.*  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  having  failed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  from  the  King  permission  to  create  new  peers,  tendered 
their  resignations,  which  were  accepted.  A  negotiation  then 
ensued,  through  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
for  the  formation  of  a  Conservative  government,  which  should 
be  pledged  to  carry  (according  to  His  Majesty’s  words)  ‘  an 
‘  extensive  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
‘  ment.’  But  Sir  R.  Peel  declined  to  be  a  party  to  an  extensive 
reform,  or  to  join  the  proposed  government ;  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  passed  a  vote  or  confidence  in  Lord  Grey’s  Ministry  by  a 
majority  of  80 ;  the  country  assumed  an  attitude  of  menace ; 
and  the  attempt  to  carry  a  Tory  Reform  Bill  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Lord 
Grey  and  his  colleagues  resumed  their  functions,  having  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  King  the  requisite  authority  for  influencing  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  His  Majesty’s 
wish  was  conveyed  in  writing  to  the  Conservative  peers,  that 
they  would  offer  no  further  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  it  passed 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  4th  of  June,  by  a  majority  of  106 
to  22  ;  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1832.  The  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  subsequently 
went  through  both  Houses  Avithout  material  difficulty. 

Such  was  the  happy  result  of  this  formidable  struggle,  which 
entirely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  country  for  the  fifteen 
months  during  which  it  lasted,  and  which  involved  one  of  the 


*  Lord  Ellenborough  subsequently  stated  the  alterations  which  it 
was  intended  to  make  in  the  Bill,  if  Ministers  had  acquiesced  in  Lord 
Lyndhurst’s  amendment.  Schedule  A.,  the  schedule  of  entire  dis¬ 
franchisement,  Avas  to  be  retained  ;  but  Schedule  B.,  which  deprived 
certain  boroughs  of  one  member,  was  to  be  omitted.  Two  members 
were  to  be  given  to  each  of  tAventy  large  English  towns,  and  one 
member  to  each  of  two  towns  in  Wales.  The  remaining  seats  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  English  counties.  No  addition  Avas  to  be 
made  to  the  Irish  or  Scotch  representation.  The  10/.  household 
franchise  was  to  be  retained.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  were  prepared  at  this  time  to  assent  without  further  struggle 
to  the  entire  disfranchisement  of  fifty-six  boroughs. 
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greatest  changes  of  political  power  ever  extorted  from  a  re¬ 
luctant  legislature  by  constitutional  means.  As  soon  as  the 
plan  was  promulgated  its  reception  in  the  country  was  con¬ 
clusive.  The  popular  cry  rose  for  ‘  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
‘  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.’  In  truth,  the  close-borough 
system,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  persons  who  be¬ 
nefited  by  it,  was  even  in  the  counties  regarded  by  the  class  of 
gentry-  with  jealousy  ;  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns  it 
was  universally  disliked.  Hence  a  new  election,  even  under 
the  old  system,  produced  a  House  of  Commons  which  carried 
the  Bill  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  English 
county  members  were  reformers ;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
whom  the  real  interest  in  favour  of  close  boroughs  resided,  were 
forced  to  yield,  when  the  inability  of  the  King  to  turn  out  the 
Reform  Ministry  had  been  practically  demonstrated,  and  he 
had  been  com|)elled  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  consenting  to 
the  creation  of  new  Peers. 

The  Conservative  party  fought  the  battle  against  the  Bill  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  every  stage,  and  succeeded  in 
producing  many  alterations  in  the  measure ;  so  that  the  third 
edition  of  the  Bill,  as  it  ultimately  passed,  differed  in  several 
material  points  from  the  original  plan.  By  the  Act  which 
became  law,  56  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  30  boroughs  lost 
1  member,  and  Weymouth  was. reduced  to  2  members:  of  the 
seats  thus  liberated,  64  were  assigned  to  English  towns,  1  to  a 
W elsh  borough  district,  62  to  English  counties,  5  to  Scotland, 
and  5  to  Ireland,  the  total  number  of  seats  remaining  the 
same.  By  these  transfers,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
borough  franchise,  the  borough  representation  of  England  was 
completely  altered  in  its  character.  But  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  Reform  Act  produced  a  still  greater  change;  it 
gave  to  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdoni  a  real  represent¬ 
ation  in  the  Imperial  Legislature,  which  they  had  never  up  to 
that  time  possessed.  The  entire  representation  of  Scotland, 
both  counties  and  boroughs,  was  close ;  in  Ireland  the  counties 
were  Indeed  oi)en,  and  it  was  through  the  county  of  Clare  that 
Mr.  O’Connell  had  forced  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  boroughs  were  in  the  hands  of  exclusive  Pro¬ 
testant  corporations,  and  through  them  the  popular  voice  could 
not  be  heard.  Altogether,  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  the 
Reform  legislation  of  1832,  we  must  perceive  that  it  did  for 
the  House  of  Commons  what  the  Revolution  of  1688  did  for 
the  Crown ;  it  effected  a  final  and  constitutional  settlement  of 
a  question  which  had  pre>iou8ly  been  in  a  fluctuating  and  in¬ 
determinate  state.  Prior  to  1688,  the  theory  of  our  Con- 
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stltution  was,  that  the  Crown  was  I’linitetl,  and  that  its  powers 
were  checked  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  this  theory 
was  not  always  recognised  by  the  King  in  practice.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  brought  the  theory  and  practice  into 
harmony.  Since  that  time  the  Crown  has  never  attempted  to 
govern  without  Parliament.  Prior  to  1832,  the  theory  of  our 
Constitution  was  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  people  in  Parliament;  but  the  right  of  electing 
representatives  had  become  so  restricted  and  capricious  in  its 
distribution,  that  the  popular  House  often  diverged  widely 
from  the  people,  and  showed  little  or  no  sympathy  with  public 
opinion.  The  Reform  code  of  1832  settled  this  question,  by 
giving  the  people  an  efficient  and  decisive  voice  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  their  representatives.  In  this  sense  we  consider  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  as  a  ‘final  measure’;  it  finally  settled 
the  question  as  to  the  popular  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  strenuously  contested  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  at  the  time,  and  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  by 
them  ever  since.  Though  the  Reform  Act  did  not  draw  an 
impassable  line  in  the  direction  of  popular  progress ;  though  it 
admitted  of  a  future  extension  of  popular  franchises ;  it  never¬ 
theless  established  a  definitive  boundary  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  aristocratic  power,  and  placed  the  real  representation 
of  the  people  on  an  immovable  basis.  The  celebrated  question 
asked  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ‘  How  is  the  King’s  Govern- 
‘  ment  to  be  carried  on  if  the  Bill  passes  ?  ’  which  has  since  re¬ 
ceived  a  practical  answer,  indicates  without  concealment  the  real 
view  of  English  government  entertained  by  him  and  his  party. 
They  held  that  if  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
sisted  of  persons,  not  nominated  by  great  borough  proprietors, 
but  freely  chosen  by  genuine  popular  election,  the  Government 
could  not  be  carried  on.  They  believed  it  to  be  necessary  that 
a  Government  should  repose  upon  an  Immovable  phalanx  of  Mem¬ 
bers  for  close  boroughs ;  and  that  the  ^Members  returned  for  open 
seats  should  be  a  minority,  who  would  confine  themselves  to  cri¬ 
ticising  the  Government  in  their  speeches,  without  being  able 
to  shake  its  stability  by  their  votes.  This  theory,  which  was 
the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Tory  party,  was  finally  demolished 
by  the  Reform  Act.  From  that  time,  if  a  Government  is  to 
stand,  it  must  stand  by  the  support  of  a  majority  of  Members 
returned  to  Parliament  by  a  real  popular  election. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  principal  question 
affecting  the  representation  of  the  people  which  has  occupied 
Parliament  has  been  that  of  the  Ballot,  or  secret  voting.  The 
procedure  for  trying  election  petitions  has  been  amended ;  the 
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poll  for  counties  has  been  reduced  to  one  day ;  two  English 
boroughs  have  been  disfranchised  for  corruption;  the  law  re- 
lating  to  bribery  and  treating  has  been  altered ;  the  Irish  fran¬ 
chise  has  been  regulated ;  the  property  qualification  has  been 
abolished;  but  no  extensive  proposal  for  revising  the  Reform 
legislation  of  1832  was  made  until  the  Session  of  1852,  when 
the  Queen’s  Speech  contained  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

‘It  appears  to  nae  that  this  is  a  fitting  time  for  calmly  con- 
‘  sidering  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make  such  amend- 
‘  raents  in  the  Act  of  the  late  reign  relating  to  the  representa- 
*  tion  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  as  may  be  deemed 
‘  ealculated  to  carry  into  more  complete  effect  the  principles 
‘  upon  which  that  law  is  founded.’ 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  Lord  John  Russell, 
then  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  introduced,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  a  Bill  to  amend  the  representative  system ;  but  as 
his  Government  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved,  the  Bill  did  not 
reach  a  second  reading,  or  undergo  discussion.  In  1854,  under 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Queen’s  Speech  contained 
an  announcement  that  measures  would  be  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  amendment  of  the  law's  relating  to  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Commons,  and  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  then  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  February  13th;  but  the  Government,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  prevailing  wish,  desisted  from  proceeding  with 
the  Bill  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Russia.  Soon 
after  the  general  election  of  1857,  Lord  Palmerston,  then  First 
^Minister,  stated  his  intention  of  proposing  a  similar  Bill  in  the 
ensuing  Session ;  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  the 
subject  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  for  the  Session  of  1858  ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Government  were  prepared  to  fulfil  their  engage¬ 
ment,  if  they  had  remained  in  office  until  the  end  of  the  Session, 
.although  their  view's  had  not,  at  the  time  of  their  sudden 
resignation,  been  redueed  into  the  form  of  a  Bill.  The  prio¬ 
rity  necessarily  given  to  the  India  Bill  prevented  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  from  proposing  a  Reform  Bill  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session ;  and  w'e  may  remark  that  subsequent  events  have 
fully  justified  the  refusal  of  the  late  Government  to  postpone  their 
measure,  and  the  choice  of  the  time  made  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Queen’s  direct  sovereignty  in  India.  We  have  adverted 
above  to  the  declarations  subsequently  made  by  Lord  Derby 
and  his  colleagues  on  this  subject. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  present'  position  of  the  Reform 
question  in  Parliament,  we  perceive  that  the  members  of  three 
successive  Liberal  Administrations  have  concurred  in  the  pro- 
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priety  of  proposing  a  new  Reform  Bill  as  a  Government  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  that  the  existing  Conservative  Administration  is  about 
to  adopt  the  same  course  of  action.  When  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  botli  parties  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  same 
principle,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  discuss  its  policy  ;  never¬ 
theless  we  think  it  desirable  to  state  our  reasons  for  approving 
of  the  production  at  the  present  time,  of  a  Government  mea¬ 
sure  for  amending  the  representative  system  as  constituted  by 
the  Reform  of  1832. 

Since  that  Reform  was  proposed  to  Parliament,  nearly  a  gene¬ 
ration  has  passed  away.  It  was  the  first  extensive  and  sys¬ 
tematic  measure,  for  the  amendment  of  our  representative  system, 
ever  projx»sed  to  Parliament  by  a  Ministry,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Crown,  and  under  circumstances  likely  to  ensure  its  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  proposed  by  the  first  Whig  Administration,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short-lived  Ministry  of  1806,  had  been 
in  office  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  was  proposed  after  the  long 
legislative  inaction  caused  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  war, 
and  the  Tory  dominion.  It  was  the  first  measure  proposed  by 
the  heralds  of  a  new  era,  after  the  break-up  of  the  old  system. 
Although  it  established  important  principles, — though  it  has 
become  a  gi*eat  constitutional  landmark,  and  has  finally  settled 
questions  as  to  the  boundaries  of  aristocratic  <ind  democratic 
power,  which  were  previously  in  a  fluctuating  state,  —  yet  the 
time  and  mode  of  carrying  the  measure  rendered  it  impossible 
that  the  details  then  agreed  upon  should  not,  after  a  certain 
time,  demand  revision.  Moreover,  although  the  Bill  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country,  it  came  like 
a  thunderclap  upon  those  who  were  interested  in  maintaining 
the  abuses  of  the  close-borough  system.  Their  indignation  and 
resentment  against  the  proposers  of  the  reform  were  unbounded  ; 
their  denunciations  of  its  revolutionary  tendency,  their  pre¬ 
dictions  of  spoliation,  confiscation,  confusion,  anarchy,  national 
degradation  and  ruin,  filled  every  London  drawing-room,  re¬ 
sounded  in  Parliament,  and  were  echoed  through  the  country 
by  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  and  by  the  rest  of  the  Tory  press. 
These  passionate  prophecies  have  been  falsified  by  the  event ; 
experience  has  proved  that  the  estimate  of  the  probable  effects 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  made  at  the  time  by  the  Conservative  party, 
was  utterly  erroneous.  This  is  now  an  admitted  fact ;  the 
organs  of  that  party  confess  (what  is  indeed  incapable  of  denial) 
that  their  judgment  of  its  tendency  Avas  mistaken;  and  we  are 
now  about  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  Conservative  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposing  an  extension  of  that  measure,  which,  when  it 
was  proposed,  was  loaded  by  the  Conservatives  with  every  vitu- 
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perative  epithet  in  the  language,  and  was  resisted  by  the  whole 
strength  of  their  party.  The  furious  and  unreasoning  violence 
of  interested  partisans  naturally  excited  the  honest  fears  of 
many  timid  well-meaning  people,  who  were  thus  led  to  believe 
that  some  frightful  convulsion  was  at  hand.  All  this  storm  has 
long  since  been  appeased;  the  very  excitement  of  that  great 
struggle  has  become  a  matter  of  history ;  the  swords  of  that 
day  are  turned  into  ploughshares ;  Lord  Macaulay,  instead  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  an  unrepresented  community  before  an 
excited  House  of  Commons,  is  devoting  his  hours  of  silent 
study  to  the  annals  of  his  country ;  a  new  generation  has  grown 
up,  who  know  the  Birmingham  Union  and  the  Bristol  riots 
only  from  books.  The  subject  may  therefore  be  now  recon¬ 
sidered  with  a  calmness  wdiich  was  absent  from  the  original 
discussions. 

The  passion  of  1831  and  1832  was  undoubtedly  a  great  evil, 
but  it  was  inevitable.  The  waters  had  long  been  unnaturally 
dammed  back ;  when  the  barrier  was  removed,  the  strea'm, 
though  it  kept  within  its  banks,  was  violently  agitated,  and  the 
vessel  of  the  state  was  tost  about  in  the  current.  But  now 
everything  is  tranquil ;  instead  of  an  exasperated  Conservative 
opposition  charging  Whig  Ministers  with  a  deliberate  design  of 
creating  confu^n  and  anarchy  in  order  to  retain  their  places, 
we  shall  have  a  Conservative  Ministry  tendering  a  Reform  Bill 
to  a  Liberal  opposition,  who  will  not  fail  to  accept  with  readi¬ 
ness  any  popular  concession  of  a  really  beneficial  tendency. 
The  opponents  of  Reform,  in  1831,  complained  that  Parliament 
was  called  upon  to  legislate  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
cool  deliberation  impossible.  The  complaint  was  just,  though 
it  was  necessarily  disregarded ;  but  the  opponents  of  Reform,  in 
1859,  will  not  be  able  to  allege  that  fair  discussion  is  impeded 
by  popular  excitement  and  impatience.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intense  excitement  of  1831  concentrated  the  whole  energy 
of  the  country  on  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill,  and  gave  an  impulse  which  carried  the  nation  straight 
to  its  mark.  All  minor  differences  of  opinion  became  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  paramount  object  of  carrying  the  Bill.  When  this 
high  pressure  of  excitement  is  altogether  wanting,  differences 
of  opinion  assume  a  greater  degree  of  importance:  the  mind 
of  the  country  is  more  speculative  but  less  resolved ;  every  por¬ 
tion  of  such  a  question  is  open  to  debate,  and  the  modes  of 
dealing  with  it,  which  may  be  suggested,  are  infinitely  numerous. 
Hence,  the  practical  difficulty  of  carrjdng  any  given  proposition 
is  increased.  Happily,  we  may  add  that  not  only  has  the  general 
character  and  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  been  such  as 
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to  preclude  any  popular  iinpatienee  for  its  reform,  but  the 
healthy  and  active  state  of  our  manufactures  and  trade,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  our  foreign  relations,  prevent  the  existence  of 
any  factitious  motives  for  change.  There  is  not  at  present  any 
of  that  uneasy  feeling,  consequent  on  privation  and  distress, 
which  seeks  a  remedy  in  any  political  innovation,  provided  that 
it  departs  widely  from  the  existing  order  of  things. 

The  calmness  of  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Reform,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  rational  and  philo¬ 
sophical  tone  of  the  contemporary  publications  bearing  on  the 
subject;  such  as  those  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article. 
And  recent  experience  has  shown  that  all  attempts  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  progress  of  the  question  by  intemperate  language 
or  extravagant  proposals  have  met  with  no  response  from  the 
nation. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  our  present  representative  system 
is  a  sham ;  that  the  existing  House  of  Commons  has  failed  to 
represent  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  its 
legislative  operations  have  been  such  as  to  show  that  its  con¬ 
stitution  needs  reform.  AVe  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
since  1 832  our  representative  system  has  not  been  a  sham  ;  ami 
that  the  legislation  of  the  Reformed  House  has  been  more 
successful  and  more  beneficial  than  even  a  sanguine  friend  to 
Reform  could,  in  1832,  have  reasonably  anticipated.  If  its 
legislation  had  been  mischievous,  the  opponents  of  Reform 
would  have  had  good  ground  for  arguing  that  the  measure  had 
failed.  Tliere  is  no  decisive  test  for  distinguishing  between 
genuine  and  spurious  representation.  The  number  of  voters 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  the  reality 
and  the  sliam.  If  universal  suffrage  alone  suffices  to  con¬ 
stitute  real  representation,  the  existing  French  Chamber  is 
a  reality.  On  this  point  therefore  we  can  only  oppose 
assertion  to  assertion,  and  can  only  declare  our  opinion  to  be 
that  the  present  representative  system  is  not  a  sham.  That  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  has  reflected  with  fidelity  the  pre¬ 
dominant  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  and 
particularly  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes,  we  hold  to 
be  a  matter  of  fact,  established  by  the  evidence  of  general  noto¬ 
riety.  AVe  defy  any  person  to  produce  an  instance  where  the 
House  of  Commons,  since  1832,  has  shown  an  undue  disregard 
of  public  opinion.  As  to  its  legislative  works  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  they  are  attested  by  the  statute-book,  and  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  During  that  quarter  of  a  century — no  long  period 
in  the  life  of  a  nation — a  large  portion  of  our  legislation  has  been 
revised  and  remodelled ;  there  is  not  one  of  the  great  institu- 
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tions  of  the  country  which  has  not  been  amended,  and  some 
have  undergone  a  fundamental  change.  AVe  cannot  undertake 
to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of  these  legislative  measures, 
but  we  will  mention  a  sufficient  number  to  show  the  successful 
activity  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  great  moving  power  of 
reform — in  its  own  proper  department.  Since  1832,  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  have  been  re-organised  on  a  new  and  popular  footing. 
The  dangerous  abuses  of  the  old  English  Poor  Law  have  been 
removed,  and  a  new  system  of  administration  established.  A 
poor  law,  founded  on  a  safe  principle,  has  been  introduced  into 
Ireland  ;  and  the  poor  law  of  Scotland  has  been  amended.  A 
county  police  has  been  organised  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Imrough  police  improved.  A  system  of  county  lunatic  asylums 
has  been  created  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  placed  under  proper 
superintendence.  The  entire  penal  system  has  been  recast ; 
transportation  to  the  colonies  has  been  nearly  abandoned,  and 
“  penal  servitude  at  home  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale  ;  the 
inspection  of  gaols  has  been  provided  for.  The  labour  of  women 
and  chihlren  in  factories  and  mines  has  been  placed  under  sta¬ 
tutory  regidations.  A  department  of  education  has  been 
created,  and  large  annual  Parliamentary  grants  have  been  made 
for  the  assistance  of  schools,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Measures  for  the  reform  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  constituting  Commissions  with  extensive  powers, 
h.ave  been  agreed  to ;  the  Oxford  Commission  has  completed 
its  labours  with  success.  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
has  been  subjected  to  extensive  reforms,  as  respects  its  hier¬ 
archy  and  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  episcopal 
sees.  In  England,  likewi.se,  the  revenues  of  bishops,  deans,  and 
chapters  have  been  redistributed  and  reformed.  A  system  of 
commutation  of  tithes  h.is  been  introduced  in  England ;  also  a 
civil  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Acts  for 
facilitating  the  inclosure  of  waste  lands,  and  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  copyholds,  have  been  passed.  Extensive  reforms  in  the 
law,  which  we  cannot  particularise,  have  likewise  been  made. 
County  Courts,  with  a  cheap  simple  procedure,  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  over  England ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases  transferred  from  the 
Parliament  lo  a  regular  Court ;  the  mitigation  and  consolidation 
of  the  criminal  law  has  been  proceeded  w'ith  ;  the  forms  of  con¬ 
veyancing  and  pleading  have  undergone  great  changes  ;  the  Irish 
Kncumbered  Estates  Court  has  created  a  revolution  in  Irish 
landed  property  without  producing  any  sense  of  insecurity,  or 
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violating  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  The  measures  relating  to 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  are  too  numerous  to  be  separately 
recounted ;  our  entire  tariff  has  been  revised,  and  the  Corn  Laws 
have  been  repealed :  the  time-honoured  code  of  Navigation 
Laws  has  likewise  been  SAvept  aw’ay.  The  Usury  Laws  have 
been  repealed ;  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  all 
country  banks  have  been  placed  under  regulation.  The  Pri¬ 
vate  Bill  legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  occupied 
much  of  its  attention :  public  works  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
railway  system  introduced  since  1832,  have  been  carefully  scru¬ 
tinized  :  and  although  this  part  of  the  labours  of  the  House 
may  not  have  been  quite  successful,  the  failure  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  entrust 
larger  powers  to  the  Executive  Government.  It  would  be  a 
vain  attempt  to  enumerate  the  useful  projects  of  all  kinds  which 
have  of  late  years  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  House. 
We  may  particularly  mention  steam  communication  with  our 
own  possessions,  and  with  foreign  countries,  for  which  liberal 
grants  have  been  made.  The  system  of  lighthouses  and  har¬ 
bours  of  refuge  has  received  attention.  Our  internal  post-office 
system  has  been  completely  renovated,  and  its  benefits  have 
been  rendered  accessible  to  all  classes,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  penny  post,  and  the  cheap  book  post.  Many  important 
amendments  have  been  introduced  into  our  military  and  naval 
systems ;  our  administrative  system  has  undergone  numerous 
reforms.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  our  colonies:  trans¬ 
portation  to  Australia  has  been  discontinued ;  several  colonies 
have  received  free  constitutions,  and  the  system  of  responsible 
Government  has  been  introduced  into  those  colonies  wdiich 
were  fitted  to  receive  it.  For  our  Indian  Empire,  the  principle 
of  Fox’s  India  Bill  has  been  at  last  established ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Company  has  been  abolished,  and  the  direct  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  that  great  dependency.  Now  if  all  this  miscellaneous  legis¬ 
lation,  extending  over  every  branch  of  human  affairs,  and  over 
the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  world,  had  been  hasty  and 
extemporaneous ;  if  it  had  failed  in  its  objects,  and  had  been 
condemned  by  subsequent  experience;  it  might  be  said  w'ith 
truth  that  the  R.  formed  House  of  Commons  had  proved  the 
Kelbrm  Act  to  have  been  a  defective  measure.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact :  its  legislation  was  carefully  prepared,  under  com¬ 
petent  advice,  and  maturely  considered :  it  has  in  general  pro¬ 
duced  the  effects  intended  by  its  authors,  and  its  practical 
operation  has  stood  the  test  of  experience.  We  would  refer 
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in  particular  to  Ireland;  whose  social  state  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  renovated  by  the  wholesome  Imperial  legislation  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Now  when  we  compare  the  legislative 
results  of  the  period  from  1832  to  the  present  time  with  those 
of  the  period  from  1815  to  1832  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  long 
torpid  period  of  the  war  —  we  cannot  hut  think  that  the  com¬ 
parison  is  highly  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  House,  and  that 
the  character  of  its  legislation  raises  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  a  further  change  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1832. 
The  success  of  the  Reform  of  1832,  which  we  take  to  be  an 
undeniable  fact,  seems  to  us,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-seven 
years,  and  the  great  development  of  the  country  during  that 
period,  to  afford  an  argument  for  again  reviewing  our  represen¬ 
tative  system  upon  principles  similar  to  those  adopted  at  that 
time. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  with  the  Birmingham  Reform  Association, 
that  there  are  some  improvements  in  our  institutions  which 
remain  to  be  effected ;  that  there  are  still  excise  duties  on 
paper  and  hops;  that  jtauperism  is  not  extinguished;  that  the 
national  debt  remains  undiminished ;  that  judges  sometimes 
differ  about  the  law ;  and  that  the  question  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion  is  unsettled.  By  such  arguments  as  these  any  legislature 
may  be  proved  to  be  ill  constituted.  AVe  rather  infer  from  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  Reformed  House  has  done  its 
work,  and  from  the  generally  beneficial  character  of  its  legis¬ 
lation,  that  a  renewal  of  the  process  from  which  it  received  this 
wdiolesome  impulse,  if  conducted  with  skill  and  discretion,  will 
again  be  attended  with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  long  list  of  remedial  and  beneficial  measures  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  and  which  we  are  entitled  to  regard  as  the 
progeny  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  there  is  scarcely  one  —  if 
indeed  there  be  one  —  which  has  not  had  in  its  time  to  en¬ 
counter  and  to  surmount  the  resistance,  the  opposition,  and  the 
denunciations  of  the  Tory  party.  Yet  by  an  unparalleled 
change  in  the  spirit  or  the  policy  of  these  very  same  men,  the 
country  is  now  asked  to  believe  that  they  are  the  fittest  persons 
to  improve  on  the  measures  they  so  strenuously  combated,  and 
to  complete  the  work  they  once  described  as  mischievous  or 
impracticable.  Nay,  they  do  not  scruple  to  appropriate  to 
their  own  purposes  that  ground,  every  inch  of  which  was  wrung 
from  them  by  hard  fighting,  and  to  claim  a  mastery  in  the 
science  of  Reform  which  they  have  only  learned  by  five  and 
twenty  years  of  incessant  defeat. 

Since  1832,  the  course  of  this  nation  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  rapid  progress.  Its  social  and  economical  state  has 
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undergone  extensive  amelioration.  The  different  classes  of 
society  are  more  firmly  knit  together.  The  wealth  and  political 
importance  of  the  middle  class  —  the  keystone  of  the  com¬ 
munity  —  have  made  a  steady  growth.  The  untiring  efforts  of 
religious  and  philanthropic  societies  have  strengthened  the 
general  feeling  of  humanity  towai'ds  the  less  favoured  portions 
of  society,  and  have  exercised  a  strong  democratic  and  frater¬ 
nising  influence.  Partly  by  voluntary  efforts,  and  partly  by 
public  aid,  popular  education  has  been  widely  diffused.  The 
influence  of  the  cheap  press  has  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
useful  knowledge;  and  an  undoubted  advance  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  all  ranks  of  society  is  observable.  Among  the 
working  classes  this  advance  has  shown  itself  in  the  absence  of 
machine-breaking  and  rick-burning,  and  generally  in  the  ab¬ 
stinence  from  organised  violence.  Even  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Ireland,  though  agrarian  murders  are  still  occasionally  per¬ 
petrated,  yet  agrarian  disturbances  on  a  large  scale,  accompanied 
with  a  general  intimidation  and  sense  of  insecurity,  have  not 
occurred  for  many  years.  It  is  our  belief  that  no  socialist  or 
anarchical  views  are  entertained  by  any  large  classes  of  our 
population,  either  in  town  or  country,  and  that  all  alarmist 
reasonings  founded  upon  that  supjwsition  are  erroneous. 

Entertaining  these  views — on  grounds  which,  as  we  think,  can¬ 
not  be  shaken  —  of  the  character  of  the  Reform  of  1832,  of  the 
subsequent  legislation  of  the  Reformed  House,  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  x'ender  an  ulterior  reform  now  advisable,  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  the  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  promulgated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  speech  at  his  re-election 
on  the  8th  of  March  last.  The  view  put  forward  in  that  speech 
is  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  a  ‘  great  party  manoeuvre’; 
that  it  was  in  substance  a  measure  designed  to  perpetuate  and 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  Whigs ;  and  that  an  ulterior  reform, 
intended  to  remove  this  partial  character  of  the  measure,  is 
needed,  and  ought  to  be  produced  by  the  present  Government. 
Now,  without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  enactments  in  question, 
which  effectually  contradict  this  assertion,  we  would  simply 
appeal  to  the  history  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  forced  successively  upon  each  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
as  proving  that  it  was  no  merely  party  measure.  If  ever  there 
was  a  measure  which  deserves  to  be  called  popular  and  national, 
it  was  the  Reform  of  1832.  It  was  undoubtedly  opposed  by  the 
Tories,  and  in  that  sense  was  a  party  measure ;  but  the  Whigs  had 
the  country  at  their  back.  If  the  natural  effect  of  an  extension 
of  the  representative  system,  and  of  its  establishment  on  a  more 
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})opular  basis,  was  to  increase  the  ])ower  of  the  Whig,  and  to 
diminish  that  of  the  Tory  party,  this  result  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  Whig,  and  not  Tory  opinions,  prevailed 
among  the  classes  which  were  then  enfranchised,  and  not  to  any 
partial  diameter  of  the  measure  itself.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Reform  Bill,  though  anti-aristocratic,  was  not  simply 
democratic.  It  distributed  power  over  a  wider  surface,  which 
had  previously  lieen  concentrated  in  a  few  hands ;  but  it  made 
the  distribution  upon  various  principles. 

From  the  success  of  the  Refoi-m  of  1832,  from  the  prudence 
and  justice  by  which  we  believe  it  to  have  been  characterised, 
and  from  the  subsequent  development  of  the  country,  we  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  measure  now  needed  is  one  which  should 
be  founded  on  the  same  principles,  but  should  apply  them  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  under  the  light  of  the  experience 
which  has  been  since  acquired.  We  think,  therefore,  that  any  Bill 
which  should  seek  to  counteract  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1832  ; 
which  should  treat  it  as  a  ‘  concoction  of  Whig  jobs,’ and  attempt 
to  stigmatize  popular  concessions  as  party  tricks  ;  which  should 
seek  to  introduce  changes  of  a  merely  Conservative  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  character ;  and  which  should  try,  by  perverted  statistics, 
to  add  to  the  power  of  the  landowners  in  the  representation,  and 
thus  disturb  the  existing  balance  of  interests,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  ought  to  be  instantly  rejected.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  think  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1859  ought, 
like  that  of  1831,  to  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  what  exists;  that 
it  ought  not  to  treat  our  parliamentary  and  electoral  constitution 
:is  a  tahida  rasa  upon  which  a  modern  Abbe  Sieyes  is  to  in¬ 
scribe  a  fancy  picture  of  his  own;  that,  like  the  Bills  of  1852 
and  1854,  it  ought  to  amend  and  expand,  but  not  to  create.  In 
fact,  there  is  far  less  reason  for  extensive  and  systematic  innova¬ 
tion  at  present  than  there  was  in  1831.  At  that  time  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  expand  the  ground  plan  of  the  edifice  in  order  to  make 
it  complete ;  but  at  present  a  really  rcpi'csentative  system  exists 
in  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  we  are  only  called  upon 
to  supply  defects,  to  remove  excrescences,  and  to  introduce 
those  clianges  which  the  ‘  great  innovator.  Time,’  has  rendered 
expedient.  Where  the  political  and  social  state  of  a  country  is 
so  bad  as  to  be  nearly  hopeless,  men  of  ardent  and  patriotic 
feelings  may  be  justified  in  recurring  to  that  most  i)erilous  of  all 
remedies,  a  revolution  in  the  form  of  Government.  The  rarity 
of  the  success  of  this  experiment  certainly  does  not  encourage 
its  repetition,  except  in  an  extreme  case.  But  that  in  a  country 
in  the  present  condition  of  England,  enjoying  a  constitutional 
system  which  has  gradually  been  widening  its  basis  and  in- 
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creasing  its  solidity,  whose  prospects  are  all  bright  and  hopctul, 
any  sane  man  should  wish  to  introduce  a  subversive  measure  of 
Reform,  which  should  alarm  all  the  proprietary  classes,  and 
perhaps,  in  its  consequences,  expose  us  to  the  risk  of  a  sanguinary 
struggle  for  power,  passes  our  eomprehension.  By  the  in¬ 
security  which  would  thus  be  created,  the  commei’cial,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  trading  classes  —  in  whose  dealings  credit  forms 
so  important  an  element  —  would  be  sufferers  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  classes  connected  with  the  occupation  and 
ownership  of  the  land.  In  speaking  of  a  subversive  measure, 
we  do  not  imply  that  any  practical  reformer  is  likely  to  make  a 
proposal  for  effecting  a  fundamental  change  in  the  existing  Con¬ 
stitution.  By  a  subversive  measure  we  mean  such  a  measure  as  is 
designedly  framed  with  the  object  of  creating  disunion  between 
the  three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  giving  the  House  of 
Commons  such  a  character  as  would  render  its  harmonious 
working,  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  impossible. 

Every  free  Government  is  founded  on  a  system  of  compromises. 
The  essence  of  a  despotic  Government  is  that  it  listens  to  no  com- 
jiromise,  and  knows  no  other  standard  than  the  will  of  the  prince. 
Compromise  in  the  eyes  of  a  Louis  XIV.  or  a  Napoleon  is  weak¬ 
ness,  humiliation,  disgrace,  infamy.  If  he  cannot  be  master  in 
all  things  he  may  as  well  abdicate.  He  cannot  stoop  to  parley 
with  his  inferiors.  But  a  representative  system,  proceeding  upon 
a  basis  of  recognised  equality,  is  peculiarly  the  subject  of  com¬ 
promise.  It  is  a  compromise  between  principles,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  are  Numbers,  Property,  Intelligence,  and 
Locality.  Each  of  these  elements  ought,  as  we  think,  to  have 
its  place  in  a  wise  and  well-balanced  representative  system. 
None  but  a  politician  of  fanatical  and  absolute  ideas  would  seek 
to  found  a  representative  system  exclusively  upon  any  one  prin¬ 
ciple.  An  aristocrat  who  should  look  exclusively  to  property 
or  intelligence,  a  democrat  who  should  look  exclusively  to  num¬ 
bers,  would  equally  adopt  an  unpractical  standard.  Each  would 
find,  when  the  strength  of  his  edifice  came  to  be  tried,  that  he 
had  omitted  elements  in  its  construction  which  are  essential  to 
its  solidity.  It  is  by  a  due  composition  of  these  elements,  in 
fitting  proportions,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  a  reform  of  our  representative  system  ought  to  be  now 
effected. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  numerical  basis  of 
our  representation,  as  it  was  fixed  in  1832,  may  be  enlarged 
with  advantage.  It  was  estimated  that  the  Reform  Act  would 
add  500,000  to  the  then  existing  constituency:  but  at  that  time, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  some  of  the  largest  English  towns 
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were  unrepresented,  and  in  Scotland  no  popular  elective  body 
was  in  existence.  The  increase  of  intelligence  among  the 
operatives  of  the  larger  towns,  and  their  orderly  habits,  point  to 
their  admission  to  the  franchise  in  far  gi*eater  numbers  than 
heretofore.  The  Bill  of  1852  proposed  to  fix  the  household 
qualification  for  boroughs  at  ol.  rated  value,  and  the  county 
qualification  at  2QL  rated  value.  The  Bill  of  1854  proposed 
for  boroughs  a  rated  value  of  6/.  and  for  counties  a  rated  value 
of  10/.  It  would  be  premature  at  present,  before  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  plan  of  the  Government,  to  offer  any  opinion 
upon  the  detailed  arrangements  of  a  Reform  Bill;  but  we 
will  remark  that  whatever  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise 
may  be  adopted,  it  will  make  the  largest  proportionate  additions 
in  the  large  towns,  where  the  existing  constituency  is  nume¬ 
rous,  and  the  smallest  proportionate  additions  in  the  boroughs 
of  moderate  size,  where  the  existing  constituency  is  not  nu¬ 
merous.  The  introduction  of  a  10/.  household  qualification  in 
the  counties  will  enfranchise  all  the  unrepresented  towns,  by 
making  the  householders  county  voters.  It  will  therefore  tend, 
particidarly  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  countiy,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  county  representation  of  its  exclusively  rural  character. 
If  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  county  members  is  aug¬ 
mented,  it  will  thus  far  be  a  qualified  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  uniform  Electoral  Districts. 

"With  respect  to  the  representation  of  Property,  we  think  that 
the  most  important  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  coun¬ 
try  since  1832,  is  the  growth  of  the  monied  classes,  as  compared 
with  the  classes  deriving  their  income  from  the  rent  of  land. 
The  enormous  expansion  of  our  trade  and  manufactures  —  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  measure  by  the  liberal  legislation  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Parliament,  and  evidenced  by  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  large  towns — has  created  a  greater  increase  of  wealth  among 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  than  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  class  of  landowners  by  any  improvements  in 
agriculture.  We  think,  therefore,  that  by  the  Reform  of  the 
present  year  the  monied  classes  ought  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
in  the  representation  than  they  enjoy  at  present.  With  respect 
to  the  manufacturing  classes,  this  change  may  easily  be  effected 
by  giving  additional  members  to  the  manufacturing  towns. 
With  respect  to  the  commercial  classes,  and  particularly  to  that 
large  jxirtion  of  tlicm  whose  head-quarters  is  London,  this 
object  is  not  so  easily  effected.  It  was  hoped  that  this  class  of 
persons  would  be  elected  by  metropolitan  boroughs ;  but  this 
expectation  has  not  been  verified.  At  present  it  is  principally 
through  the  smaller  boroughs  that  wealthy  merchants  find  their 
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way  into  Parliament.  Hence  we  should  look  with  jealousy 
upon  any  reform  of  our  representative  system  which  should 
simply  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  borough  seats  and 
transferring  the  franchise  to  counties.*  We  have  no  Avish 
to  see  the  House  of  Commons  composed  exclusively  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  counties  and  for  large  towns.  At  present,  if  the  com¬ 
parison  be  fairly  instituted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  interests 
connected  with  land  have,  if  not  an  undue,  at  all  events  a 
preponderating,  share  in  the  representation.  Nothing  can 
be  more  deceptive  than  the  arguments  drawn  from  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  county  and  borough  representations  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  The  result  of  this  comparison  is  that  small  agricultural 
boroughs,  such  as  Arundel,  Ashburton,  IVIidhurst,  Wilton,  or 
Wycombe,  are  classified  with  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Fins¬ 
bury,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
boroughs  represent  the  same  interest  and  the  same  social  class 
as  the  counties.  In  order  to  determine  the  respective  shares  of 
the  landed  and  monied  interests  in  the  representation,  it  is 
necessary  to  institute  a  comparison  founded  on  wholly  different 
principles,  and  if  this  comparison  is  fairly  made,  we  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  existing  share  of  the  land  will  appear  too  large 
when  tried  by  the  test  of  property.  We  make  this  statement 
without  any  reference  to  the  representation  of  the  landed  in¬ 
terest  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  solely  with  reference  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*  By  the  Bill  of  1854  it  was  proposed  entirely  to  disfranchise 
nineteen  boroughs  ( Schedule  A.),  and  to  deprive  thirty-three  boroughs 
of  one  member  each  (Schedule  B.).  The  boroughs  in  Schedule  A. 
were  Andover,  Arundel,  Ashburton,  Caine,  Dartmouth,  Evesham, 
Harwich,  Honiton,  Knaresborough,  Lyme  Regis,  Marlborough,  Mid¬ 
hurst,  Northallerton,  Reigate,  Richmond,  Thetford,  Totnes,  Wells, 
Wilton.  Those  in  Schedule  B.  were  Bodmin,  Bridgnorth,  Bridport, 
Buckingham,  Chichester,  Chippenham,  Cirencester,  Cockermouth, 
Devizes,  Dorchester,  Guildford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Leominster, 
Lewes,  Ludlow,  Lymington,  Lichfield,  Maldon,  Malton,  Great  Marlow, 
Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Peterborough,  Poole,  Ripon,  Stamford, 
Tamw’orth,  Tavistock,  Tewkesbury,  Tiverton,  Weymouth.  Windsor, 
Chipping  Wycombe.  By  this  disfranchisement  62  seats  would  be  set 
free,  and  with  four  vacant  seats  there  were  66  to  be  disposed  of. 
These  66  seats  were  distributed  as  follows :  viz.,  46  to  English 
counties  ;  1  additional  member  to  each  of  9  large  towns ;  1  member 
to  each  of  the  towns  of  Birkenhead,  Staleybridge,  and  Burnley ;  2 
members  to  a  metropolitan  borough  formed  of  Kensington  and 
Chelsea ;  2  members  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  1  to  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  making  altogether  63.  The  remaining  3  were  to  be  added 
to  the  representation  of  Scotland. 
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We  will  likewise  acid  that  the  I’easons  which  induced  the 
reformers  of  the  last  century  to  propose  a  great  addition  to  the 
county  members  was,  that  at  this  time  the  counties  were  the 
only  open  part  of  the  representation.  The  boroughs  were 
nearly  all  close;  and  it  was  in  the  independent  country  gentle¬ 
men,  returned  for  the  English  counties,  that  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Constitution  really  resided.  Manufactures  had  not  at  this  time 
begun  to  exist  on  a  large  scale ;  and  even  the  commercial  classes 
had  not  as  yet  produced  any  large  number  of  wealthy  persons 
who  sought  a  seat  in  Parliament  —  unless  w'e  reckon  the  Indian 
nabobs.  The  state  of  things  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal 
is  wholly  different.  The  representation  of  the  boroughs  is,  witli 
a  few  exceptions,  not  less  open  and  independent  than  that 
of  the  counties ;  and  it  is  through  the  town  Members  that  the 
popular  voice  is  principally  heard. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  Intelligence,  its  representa¬ 
tion  cannot  in  practice  be  severed  to  any  extent  from  that  of 
property.  It  must  in  general  be  assumed  that  education  is 
identical  with  Intelligence,  and  that  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes  are  those  which  receive  the  best  education.  But  the 
adoption  of  the  educational  and  professional  qualifications  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bill  of  1854,  would  remedy  some  defects  in  the 
present  suffrage ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  of 
some  of  the  unrepresented  universities,  for  representatives  of 
their  own,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  will  now  advert  to  the  principle  of  Locality,  which  ought, 
we  contend,  to  fonn  an  element  in  the  arrangement  of  a  sound 
representative  system.  We  can  conceive  that  there  may  be 
districts  undistinguished  by  large  population,  by  great  wealth,  or 
by  high  intelligence,  which  nevertheless  have  in  common  such 
an  amount  of  peculiarity  of  interest  and  character,  as  renders  it 
expedient  that  they  should  choose  a  representative  of  their  own, 
and  not  be  confounded  with  a  larger  aggregate,  with  which 
they  have  little  in  common.  We  have  great  respect  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  a  representative  system ;  but  we  have  also  some  respect 
for  a  minority.  A  minority  may  be  the  last  expiring  remnant 
of  mischievous  error,  which  survives  its  age  :  it  may  also  be  the 
germ  of  truth  and  wisdom,  just  struggling  for  existence,  and 
trying  to  make  itself  heard.  Now  it  is  by  the  accidents  of  place 
that  peculiarities  of  opinion  and  position,  that  limited,  novel,  and 
sectional  Interests,  can  alone  obtain  any  representation.  It  is, 
we  think,  the  true  policy  of  a  free  Government  to  take  account 
of  these  diversities  and  anomalies,  and  to  seek  not  to  level  and 
suppress  them,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  its  system,  and  to 
give  them  a  hearing  before  they  are  condemned.  A  despotism 
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treads  down  all  opposition ;  it  never  listens  to  the  voice  of  the 
feeble,  of  those  who  remonstrate,  but  cannot  threaten ;  it  may 
respeet  force,  but  it  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  reason.  The  most 
effectual  counteraction  which  a  representative  system  can 
offer  to  an  excess  of  the  system  of  centralisation, — the  beset¬ 
ting  sin  of  every  active  and  energetic  Government,  —  is  to 
be  found  in  the  localising  principle.  Some  regard,  therefore, 
should  be  bad  to  the  principle  of  local  representation,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  numbers,  property,  or  intelligence,  in  the  original 
formation,  or  subsequent  amendment  of  a  representative  system. 
The  opinion  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  —  of  places 
which  arc  the  chief  seats  of  government,  business,  intelligence, 
education,  knowledge,  luxury,  and  amusement  —  whence  books 
and  newspapers  are  circulated  over  the  whole  country — to  which 
all  ambitious  spirits  converge,  —  is  always  sure  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature.  If, 
in  addition  to  this  great  moral  force,  the  large  towns  are  to 
strain  their  legal  rights  to  the  utmost,  and  are  to  receive  re¬ 
presentatives  in  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  their  population,  all 
the  extremities  of  the  empire  will  be  disfranchised  ;  legal  power 
and  moral  power  will  be  accumidated  round  a  few  great  centres, 
and  the  outlying  places  will  be  reduced  to  a  nullity  at  once 
natural  and  artificial.  A  representative  system  arranged  by  the 
inflexible  application  of  the  rule  of  three  would  lead  to  the  most 
intolerable  centralisation.  AVe  may  add,  that  the  principle  of 
the  representation  of  classes  (the  importance  of  which  has  with 
great  justice  been  insisted  on)  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  principle  of  locality.  Different  classes  and  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  predominate  in  different  places;  and  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  electoral  districts,  and  varying  their  size  and  character, 
we  give  a  representation  to  different  portions  |  of  the  community 
— to  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  strong  —  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  a  contrivance  such  as  the  minority  clause  of  the  Bill 
of  1854.* 

Mr.  Estcourt,  in  a  recent  speech  to  his  constituents,  has  laid 
down  a  singular  doctrine  on  Keform  legislation.  ‘  The  Whigs,’ 
he  says,  ‘proposed  a  Reform  Bill  in  1831,  which  the  Tories 
‘  condemned,  but  which  has  not  produced  the  bad  effects  an- 
‘  ticipated  by  them.  The  time  is  now  come  for  another  Reform 


•  The  principle  of  the  representation  of  classes  has  been  fully 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Greg,  in  an  Essay  which  appeared  in  this  journal 
in  1852.  See  his  Eissays  on  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  477. 
The  local  principle  of  representation  is  also  considered  in  an  article 
in  this  Journal,  voL  c.  p.  226. 
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‘  Bill ;  the  Whigs  have  had  their  tuni ;  and  the  new  Bill  must 
‘  be  proposed  cither  by  the  Tories  or  the  Radicals.  The 
‘  country  will  not  trust  the  Radicals,  and  therefore  the  task 
‘  must  devolve  upon  the  Conservatives.’  Such  is  the  corajMjn- 
dious  reasoning  by  which  iSIr.  Estcourt  proposes  to  settle  this 
question.  That  the  Conservative  Ministry  will  in  their  *  turn  ’ 
l)ropose  a  Reform  Bill  seems  to  be  certain ;  but  although  there 
may  be  turns  of  ministries  and  parties,  there  will  not,  as  we 
believe,  be  any  turn  in  the  jirinciplcs  upon  which  a  Reform 
Bill  is  to  be  constructed.  If  the  present  Ministry,  assuming 
the  Refonn  Act  of  1832  as  their  basis,  adapt  its  principles  to 
the  alterations  which  the  country  has  subsequently  undergone, 
and  make  themselves  the  successors  of  Lord  Grey’s  Ministry, 
by  copying  its  jwlicy  and  procedure ;  if  they  carefully  aban¬ 
don  the  traditionary  maxims  of  their  own  party,  and  borrow 
those  of  their  opponents,  we  may  look  forwai’d  to  a  successful 
termination  of  their  legislative  enterprise.  What  matters  it 
that  the  Conservatives  opposed  the  Reform  of  1832,  and  all  the 
legislative  measures  to  which  that  reform  has  given  birth?  It 
may  be  answered  that  since  IMarch  last  they  have  seen  a  new 
light.  After  their  assent  to  the  Jew  Bill  and  the  abolition  of 
Property  qualification,  and,  we  may  add,  their  adoption  of  the 
India  Bill,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed  without  reference  to  their  own  previous  opinions  or  those 
of  their  party,  and  propose  whatever  they  think  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
may  expect  that  Ministers  will  be  as  oblivious  of  the  past, 
as  docile  and  submissive  to  oj)pononts,  and  as  intent  on  self- 
preservation,  as  they  were  in  last  Session.  We  have  likewise 
been  glad  to  observe  that  the  Government,  with  a  like  disregard 
of  their  conslstenc}’’,  have  in  the  recent  Indian  declaration  ex¬ 
pressed  their  confidence  in  Lord  Canning,  and  their  approval 
of  his  Oude  proclamation. 

The  reception  of  the  Government  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Commons  will,  we  feel  satisfied,  depend  upon  its  character,  and  not 
upon  party  considerations.  The  plan  must  be  judged  as  a  whole, 
and  by  its  general  spirit  and  complexion ;  minor  details  may  be 
rectified  in  Committee ;  but  a  Government  Bill,  on  a  question 
of  this  magnitude  and  importance,  if  road  a  second  time,  must 
pass  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  proposetl.  The 
Conservative  party  cannot  carry  a  Reform  Bill  without  the  con¬ 
sent  and  assistance  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  true,  that  the 
j)arty  in  opposition  is  now  experiencing  the  state  of  things 
which  Lord  Bacon  describes  in  his  ‘Essay  on  Faction:’ 
‘  when  one  of  the  factions  is  extinguished,  the  remaining 
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‘  subdivIJcth.’  The  abandonment,  by  the  Conservative  party, 
of  all  their  characteristic  opinions,  and  their  almost  entire 
annihilation  as  a  power  in  the  State,  has  rendered  the  Liberals 
indifferent  about  party  organisation.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  by  combining  and 
acting  as  a  party,  they  can  at  any  moment,  if  they  think  fit, 
cause  their  numbers  to  tell.  They  hold  in  their  hands  the 
fate  of  the  Ministry  and  of  its  measures. 

With  the  Liberal  party,  therefore,  will  lie  the  serious  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  cither  rejecting  the  Government  Bill  as  inade¬ 
quate,  or  accepting  it  as  sufficient,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  We  have  indicated,  in  general  terms,  the  conditions  with 
which  a  Reform  Bill  for  the  year  1859  ought,  in  our  judgment, 
to  comply.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  change  the  true  basis 
of  political  power  ^in  this  country,  either  by  a  reactionary 
measure  in  favour  of  aristocratic  influence,  or  by  a  rash  and 
unprincipled  design  to  neutralise  the  votes  of  the  middle  classes 
by  the  addition  of  large  bcKlies  of  venal  and  dependent  voters 
to  the  constituency,  we  are  convinced  that  the  question  thus 
presented  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  would  excite  contention 
and  encounter  opposition  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  It 
is  not  by  a  Tory  Reform  Bill,  conceived  in  “the  spirit  of  Lord 
Derby’s  Government  of  1852,  when  he  boasted  that  the  main 
function  of  his  Administration  Avas  ‘  to  stem  the  tide  of  de- 
‘mocracy,’  that  the  question  can  be  set  at  rest  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century ;  nor  is  it  by  an  idtra-radical  Bill,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  that  this  amendment  of  the 
national  representation  can  be  constitutionally  cftectcd.  We 
confidently  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  whomsoever  this 
measure  may  be  framed  and  carried,  and  under  whatever 
colours  the  Administration  of  the  day  may  happen  to  sail,  the 
principles  on  Avhich  alone  a  Reform  Bill  can  be  securely  based 
are  the  principles  of  steady  and  deliberate  progress  with  which 
the  Whig  party  is  identified. 

If  Lord  Derby,  by  resuming  tlic  principles  on  which  he 
acted  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reform  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  1832,  should  successfully  accomplish  the  task  ho 
is  about  to  undertake,  his  success  will  only  afford  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
Tory  party  to  be  perpetually  betrayed  by  its  leaders  into 
measures  of  public  utility,  directly  opposed  to  the  principles 
which  those  leaders  have  professed  in  opposition.  Lord  Derby’s 
followers  already  rank  among  their  political  trojffiies  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  emancipated  the  Catholics,  repealed  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  admitted  the  Jews  to  Parliament,  by  the  hands 
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of  Tory  Ministers.  .  They  will  perhaps  add  to  their  triumphs 
that  of  having  expanded  and  enlarged  the  popular  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  But  though  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Esau,  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob.  Nor,  indeed,  would  they 
have  carried  these  important  measures  against  their  ow’n  ad¬ 
herents  if  the  steady  supi^rt  of  the  Liberal  party  had  not  been 
given  to  the  cause  they  have  so  tardily  and  reluctantly  made 
their  own.  On  the  present  occasion  a  similar  result  may  be 
expected  to  cncue,  if  the  Government  Bill  be  of  a  nature  to 
fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  the  country.  Every  one  must  be 
of  opinion  that  this  momentous  question  is  now  ripe  for  de¬ 
cision  :  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  protracting  the  contest : 
and  that  the  public  good  requires  a  prompt  and  effectual  solu¬ 
tion  ;  for  from  the  moment  that  all  parties  have  agreed  to  a 
reform  of  the  representative  basis  of  the  legislature,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  its  existing  shape  has  forfeited  a  portion  of  its  moral 
authority  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  question  has  been  already  three  times  post- 
])oned,  with  the  approbation  of  Parliament ;  and  that  a  further 
delay  would  be  preferable  to  a  tame  acquiescence  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  and  unsatisfactory  measure,  which  would  only  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  fenewed  agitation  of  the  subject  at  an  early 
j)eriod. 


No.  CCXXII.  will  be  published  in  April. 
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